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N /{ =MpErs of this society are enrolled as perpetual 


benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


°* e @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


~~ 
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need. * * * As for 


AFTER DEATH 


° °@ e *» One Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e @  @  ® Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 


your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 


better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 























Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as a Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 


at 
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TO THE 


CHIEVEMENT, not length of years alone, justifies 
the observance of an anniversary. 

In commencing this new volume we are conscious 
that THE SIGN has upheld that standard of spiritual 
value and literary content which it set for itself fifteen 
years ago. From its beginning the editorial staff was 
convinced that quality must characterize this magazine as 
a medium for imparting Catholic truth. Though but a 
stripling compared to some of our venerable and esteemed 
contemporaries, THE SIGN has been privileged to have 
introduced a wealth of talent to its readers and an in- 
creasingly large audience to its gifted contributors. 

In presenting the galaxy of prominent Catholic 
editors and writers who grace this issue of THE SIGN, 
we do so with the satisfaction that our subscribers will 
appreciate the intellectual treat prepared for them. They 
will do so because they have been served consistently in 
these pages with the best authors available. And the 
best has included not only those whose victories in the 
literary world have established their reputation as cham- 
pions of the Faith, but those also whose pens are held 
by the vigorous hands of a youth which has dedicated 
itself to the defense of the Truth. 

Be it remembered by our subscribers, whose mo- 
ments are precious, that the pages they read with such 
pleasant and profitable ease, represent on the part of 
our writers much time, careful research and sincere 
effort. This unselfish and dependable support of its 
authors ensures the success of a magazine and gives to 
it its peculiar character. 


7° is not the glories of the dead yesteryears, but the 

facing of present duties and responsibilities which 
concerns us. These responsibilities and duties are weighty 
and varied. A Catholic editor, when persecution strikes 
in any part of Christ’s Kingdom, feels the blows that 
fall upon his brethren in the Faith. When legislation 
is aimed at the Church, he brushes aside deceiving 
verbiage and points out the deadly sting. His words 
arouse to action when the slumber of self-satisfaction, the 
weakness of unorganized ranks, and the wasted energy of 
futile conflicts imperil the forces of Truth. 

The enemies of the Church have not been slow 
in recognizing the power of the Catholic press. Doctor 
Frick of Germany knew well the answer to his own 
question when he recently asked, “Is there any purpose 
in having Catholic newspapers?” He and those of his 
kind who seek to control the public sources of informa- 
tion, are aware of the truth in the warning of Pope 
Pius X: “In vain will you build churches, give missions, 
establish schools; all your works will be fruitless,—all 
your efforts will be rendered futile unless you are able 
to wield that great weapon of offense and defense—the 
Catholic Press.” The usual procedure of those who 
fear and hate the Church is first to embarrass, then to 


FUTURE 


muzzle and finally to silence the voice of the Catholic 
Press. Mexico and Germany have given us all too recent 
proof of this. 

It is because of the importance of the printed 
word that we toast the vision and courage of those who, 
before us, have built THE SIGN into the acknowledged 
power for good that it is today. Unstinted praise is 
due, and hereby heartily given, the hierarchy, clergy and 
laity who have been our interested and practical sup- 
porters. Without their active assistance we should have 
planned and labored in vain. 


| ph years ago—and the cry goes up with increas- 
ing volume—we were told that there was too much 
Catholic literature. We answer that there is not enough 
Catholic literature. Is there a single case where secular 
periodicals have instructed their agents not to canvass 
Catholic families—out of consideration for their eco- 
nomic difficulties? Shall we therefore wait in silence 
until prosperity has descended on all—while others ply 
their wares and flood our dioceses and parishes with 
literature which, to state the least, is un-Catholic? 

When those who are attacking the Church, 
misrepresenting her doctrines, seducing her youth by 
the continuous flow from their trained pens desist and 
say, “We shall write no more and sell no more,” then 
we too may relax and reduce our output. Until then we 
will attempt to match both the studied finish of their 
productions and their tremendous volume. 

There is of course a quantity of writing that is 
Catholic, but all of it is not literature. This type of 
journalism cannot hope to compete with its rivals. If 
we are to take our place as a sought for journal on news 
stands, at Church doors, in our millions of Catholic 
homes, we must produce something worthy of the intel- 
ligence of our readers and offer it to them in an attrac- 
tive form. This THE SIGN has done. It will be our 
purposeful effort to carry out the wish expressed by His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, which accompanied 
his picture and deeply appreciated letter of commenda- 
tion appearing in this number: “That the Editors of 
THE SIGN . .. may continue to show the way to Catholic 
culture and Truth.” 


O it is to the future that we turn our thoughts and 
our energies. Fresh achievements and _ searching 
struggles await us. We are determined so to carry on 
the message of Catholic Truth and culture that those who 


follow after us may be given their glorious heritage 
undimmed and intact. 
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C. ornmienclation ancl 
blessing O71 Fifteenth 


Anniversary 


APOSTOLIC DELEGATION 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editors, Contributors and Readers of THE 
S1Gn I wish God’s choicest blessings. 

It is a well known fact that your outstanding 
magazine enjoys a widespread influence in the field of 
Catholic literature ; it serves as a means of instruction 
and Christian education and makes a signal contribu- 
tion toward a broader and fuller Catholic life. When 
a periodical carries on such a work, it is indeed per- 
forming the Apostolate enjoined by Our Lord when 
He said: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” 
Through its editorials, its presentation of historical 
sketches of able Catholic men who took an active in- 
terest in Church affairs, its pertinent articles on 
timely subjects, THE SicN prepares the minds and 
hearts of the faithful for a better understanding of 
things Catholic and a deeper appreciation of the 
spirit of the Church; 
to the highest ideals it endeavors to raise them above 
the sordid things of life to the eternal hills where 
dwell beauty, purity, strength and inspiration. 

It is my earnest wish that THE SIGN may ever 
continue to present Catholic doctrine and thought in 
its own facile and .popular style to the end that its 
readers in ever increasing numbers may likewise be 
led to translate Christian ideas and principles into 
Christian life and practice. 


and by directing men’s minds 


St. Francis de Sales, who has been proclaimed the’ 


model of Catholic writers, by reason of his pamphlets 
and apologetical works, all instinct with Christian 
charity, succeeded admirably in stirring up in so 
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many souls an active and fervent Catholic life, thereby 
uniting them in the cause of God and of His Church. 

In an audience graciously granted by Our Holy 
Father to Catholic journalists He beautifully ex- 
pressed the thought which should ever be in the minds 
of Catholic journalists: “Life passes, men pass, but 
truth always remains; permanent is the Kingdom of 
God, permanent are souls destined for truth. This 
vision should enlighten, console and inspire the minds 
and hearts of Catholic writers.” 

Praying that THe SIGN may continue to spread 
and defend the truth even as it has during the past 
fifteen years and wishing it every success, I remain 


Sincerely yours in Christ, 
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CURRENT FAcT and COMMENT 


h VERY American owes a debt of gratitude to the G-Men 
who have done such splendid work in rounding up kidnappers 
and in making this racket unprofitable. We Americans have 
an unenviable reputation 
abroad for crimes of violence, 
and we have been fast acquir- 
ing an ill name for the number 
of kidnappings that have oc- 
curred in recent years. The Federal men are deserving of 
great credit for their work of clearing’ our name of this blot. 

The extent to which this country’s name has become asso- 
ciated with the kidnapping racket was evidenced in the recent 
decision of a judge in Poland. In passing a severe sentence 
on a woman kidnapper he declared it “necessary to take deci- 
sive steps against the introduction of American methods in 
Poland.” 

We hope that the G-Men will continue their successful drive 
and extend it to cover other rackets that still prosper among us, 


Farewell to 
a Racket 


D EATH has again touched two who were close to THE 
Sicn. It is only a few months since we expressed in these pages 
our appreciation to Most Rev. Paul J. Nussbaum, C.P., on his 
generosity in subscribing to 
THE Sien for the priests of his 
diocese. 

Before his consecration for 
the diocese of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, Bishop Paul Nussbaum had served as a Passionist 
missionary both in the United States and in South America. 
Retiring from Texas, after an accident and illness, he taught 
theology in St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J., until 
his appointment to Marquette, Michigan. In his passing the 
Passionist Congregation loses another brilliant member, and 
its only Bishop in the United States. 


A Friend and 
A Contributor 


The May issue of THE S1e6n carried another article—the last 
we shall receive from him—of Rev. Selden P. Delaney. We 
regret the death of this illustrious convert, whose contributions 
were so well liked by our readers. 

Both of these devoted Churchmen will long be remembered. 


V \ ITH the recent changes in Mexico a period of doubt and 
uncertainty intervenes. Now that the Calles influence is nil, 
at least for the time being, will there be any radical change in 
the policy of the Mexican 
Government toward the Cath- 
olic Church ? 

There are indications of an 
amelioration of conditions in 
some of the acts of the Cardenas régime. The ejection from the 
cabinet of such insane fanatics as Canabal, Saenz and Tellez 
would seem to indicate a swing away from the left in religious 
affairs. The break with Calles is itself a hopeful omen as his 
influence has always been antagonistic to the Church. 

Cardenas, however sincere a radical he may be, is not very 
intelligent nor is he an independent leader. The policy which 
he will pursue will depend in no small measure on the character 
of those who direct affairs from behind the scenes. With the 
exit of Calles there will be jockeying for position in the new 
alignment which is being set up. 

What this new alignment will be and how far it will swing 


Mexican Catholics 
Beware! 


toward the right or left is impossible at present to say. Whether 
this readjustment can be made without a struggle and whether 
Calles is definitely out of the picture or is but biding his time 
for an opportunity to strike is also impossible to say. 

In any case, Catholics have good reason to be wary of both 
sides. Mexican Catholics have learned that in time of struggle 
the most alluring promises are made to secure their support. 
Once the crisis is over the flood gates of persecution are again 
thrown open. 

Calles fooled the Catholics in 1929; Cardenas may do it in 
1935 if they are not wary. They are both of the same ilk, 
Neither is to be trusted. 


Most people are inclined to take themselves too seriously 
at times. If they could only get the right perspective and have 
a good laugh at themselves on occasion it could save them from 
many stupid blunders. Per- 
haps that-is why we speak of 
the saving grace of humor. 

It seems that it is particu- 
larly in countries where there 
is a dictatorship that this myopic view of self is most preva- 
lent. You cannot help but notice it in pictures of crowds giving 
the fascist salute, or soldiers goose-stepping, or the dictator 
himself receiving the salute. 

In Germany the Nazis have re-dedicated heathen “holy 
places” and revived the ancient pagan Solstice festivals. As 
of old, fires are lighted on the hill-tops. At one of these festi- 
vals Julius Streicher, Champion Nazi Jew-baiter, in an orator- 
ical outburst, bade his hearers cast their sins into the fire and 
he would absolve them. If he could see himself as others see 
him and have a good laugh, who could estimate the benefit it 
would do him. 

A student corps at Heidelberg has been banned for four 
terms because of disrespect to Hitler. The students discussed 
loudly in a restaurant the corect manner of eating asparagus— 
especially how Der Fuehrer eats it. 

But then a sense of humor is a characteristic of Christianity. 
Nazis are cultivating paganism—and its gloom. 


Much Needed Sense 
of Humor 


S O many pupils failed in the Regent’s examinations in com- 
mercial arithmetic in New York State recently that it provoked 
a controversy. Parents complained that the tests were too diff- 
cult. According to newspaper 
reports, officials of the State 
Education Department at Al- 
bany reported to the parents 
that the “declining” mentality 
of the students was the reason for the failure. They claimed 
that as a matter of fact the tests are becoming easier and the 
pupils dumber. 

All of which sounds to us like a confession of guilt on the 
part of the educators. If the pupils are becoming dumber is it 
because of any physical devolution of their brain cells? Is it 
not rather because of the education the educators are giving 
them is really not education at all? If they are dumb it is be- 
cause they are not trained—and the fault is in the schools. 

We have thought for a long time that the superficial smat- 
tering of unrelated details which too many of our schools are 
presenting as modern education doesn’t educate at all—doesn’t 
even equip the pupil with a minimum of useful information. 
Nothing can take the place of a thorough drilling in the funda- 


Dumber Pupils? 
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mentals. This is the foundation— 


the hardened and_irredeemable 





the only foundation on which to 
puild. The culture and training it 
affords cannot be replaced by any 
amount of cramming in an un- 
limited diversity of non-essentials. 

Too many schools are turning 
out pupils who cannot even read 
or write English correctly and yet 
they have had courses in subjects 
their grandparents never heard of. 
Unless they get a solid foundation 
in the essentials they will never be 
anything but shallow, untrained 
minds reflecting no credit on the 
institutions that were supposed to 
have educated them. 

We hope our Catholic schools 
will continue their policy of avoid- 


known to them. 


this issue. 








New Friends 


The pleasure and profit you have en- 
joyed from reading these pages each 
month is proven by your loyalty in con- 
tinuing as an active subscriber. You are 
assured that future issues of THE SIGN 
will be as welcome and interesting. 

Your acquaintances and friends who 
have not been introduced to THE SIGN 
will thank you afterwards if you make tt 
We shall consider it a 
gracious compliment on our anniversary 
if you will obtain a new friend for us, who 
will use the subscription blank inserted in 


criminal to return to his ancient 
haunts of murder and rapine it is 
time something were done about 
it—if it was only for the sake of 
those men who have to risk their 
lives in apprehending them. 

Mr. Hoover’s speech is replete 
with practical wisdom and deserves 
careful consideration. It departs 
radically from the silly modern 
viewpoint which excuses the crimi- 
nal from all responsibility and 
makes him the victim of environ- 
ment, or heredity, or inhibitions. 
It is time we gave up such silly 
sentimental twaddle and faced the 
facts. 

A parole official retorts to this 














ing the widely accepted shallow 

diversity in accidentals in favor of depth in essentials. 
The enviable record of our Catholic educators has justified 

their own efforts and the sacrifices of those who have given 

their unstinted support. 


Ix the old days in Russia the kulak raised his grain for a 
profit—which went to himself. Often enough he exploited the 
poorer peasants and so when Communism came the kulaks 
were ruthlessly exterminated. 

Now the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat seems to be doing 
its best to take the place of the 
kulak—and if we can believe 
Mr. Harold Denny’s reports to the New York Times, it is 
succeeding rather well. 

The harvest in the U.S.S.R. is big, but in parts of the country 
the government’s grain collections left the peasants without 
enough food for their own needs. The result is that they are 
now forced to buy back from the government for 100 kopecks 
a kilogram what the government bought from them for 8 
kopecks a kilogram. 

To the Communist no doubt the advantages of this system 
are evident. The kulak is eliminated and also the profit motive 
—at least on the part of the peasant. 


Profit 
Eliminated! 


J. EDGAR HOOVER, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, spoke with wisdom 
and candor to the police chiefs gathered in Convention recently 

at Atlantic City. His work 


The Parole tg him into contact with 
ake the criminal world—often 
ysrem enough with desperate crimi- 


nals—gangsters who are al- 
ways and everywhere a menace to civilized society. He knows 
what he is talking about. 

His men are constantly dealing with these outlaws who do 
not hesitate to kill. They frequently risk their lives to appre- 
hend them—only to find that they are either released outright 
or paroled after a short sentence to return to their lives of 
crime. 

We do not wonder that his words were at times bitter—that 
he launched so scathing an attack on what he designated the 
helpers of the criminal—the dishonest lawyers and other legal 
vermin, the shyster in law-making, the crooked politicians, 


sob-sister judges and other criminal coddlers. He attacked the- 


existing parole system as “a national scandal.” 
Mr. Hoover admits that the parole system has its place in the 
treatment of certain criminals. But when it is used to permit 


outstanding G-man that we should 
need twenty times the present capacity of our prisons if 
criminals were kept indefinitely or even for their full terms. 
Apparently he has missed the point that Mr. Hoover is 
aroused over a particularly vicious class of repeaters. 
Further, refusal of parole to such criminals might serve as 
a deterrent to others of their kind, 


"Fee secular press is reporting so regularly fresh conflicts 
between those who rule in Germany and their Catholic fellow- 
citizens, that it is obvious conditions in that country are 
steadily becoming more in- 
tolerable. Some of these ac- 
counts have revealed only a 
series of constant and petty 
annoyances. 

Now in attacking the Catholic press, in attempting to 
silence all opposition to the laws of sterilization, in bringing 
as a charge that ‘Catholics salute “our heavenly leader, Jesus 
Christ,” instead of having the “Heil Hitler” constantly on 
their lips—the fight is reaching to fundamentals. We trust 
that sanity may be restored to those whose nationalism has 
become a mania. But should further conflict result, our 
prayer is that German Catholics may stand loyal to their Faith, 
as they have done on other occasions, regardless of the cost. 
Opportunities for heroic confession of the Faith and even for 
martyrdom are not limited to any country or to any age of the 
Church. 


Catholic ‘‘Foes” 
Of Nazis 


gs tle former members of THE SIGN staff, to its contribu- 
tors and subscribers and to all who have assisted in making it a 
success. { To Very Rev. Maurice Connaughton, O.F.M., first 
Irish priest ordained in China, 
on his appointment to the 
Superiorship of a new mission 
district in Hupeh, China. 
§ To Right Rev. Monsignor 
John Link, Erie, Pa., on the 60th anniversary of his priesthood. 
§{ To the Catholic Daughters of America and to the League of 
Catholic Women for their stand against birth control as advo- 
cated by the National Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
American Association of University Women. § To Right 
Rev. Monsignor George L. Leech on his appointment as 
Auxiliary Bishop of Harrisburg. § To Most Rev. Philip R. 
McDevitt of Harrisburg on the golden jubilee of his ordina- 
tion. § To the Sons of St. Dominic on the 900th anniversary 
of the canonization of that great saint. § To Right Rev. 
Monsignor Francis X. Ford, M.M., on his appointment as 
Vicar Apostolic of Kaying. § To the Catholic Daily Tribune 
of Dubuque, Iowa, on its fifteenth anniversary. 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


THE FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION 


ELEANOR DOWNING’S tribute to the Queen of Heaven is one 
of the many excellent selections in ‘‘The Book of Modern 
Verse.” : 
“Mary, uplifted to our sight 
In cloudy vesture stainless white, 
Why are thine eyes like stars alight, 
Twin flames of charity?” 


“Mine eyes are on His glorious face 

That shone not on earth’s darkened place, 

But clothed and crowned me with His grace— 
The God Who fathered me!” 


“Mary, against the sinless glow 

Of angel pinions white as snow, 

Why are thy fair lips parted so 
In ecstasy of love?” 


“My lips are parted to His breath 

Who breathed on me in Nazareth 

And gave me life to live in death— 
My Spouse, the spotless Dove!” 


“Mary, whose eager feet would spurn 

The very clouds, whose pale hands yearn 

Toward rifted Heaven, what white fires burn 
Where once was fixed the sword?” 


“The fires I felt when His child head 

Lay on this mother’s heart that bled, 

And when it lay there stark and dead— 
My little Child, my Lord!” 


HANDS OFF! 


COMMENTING on England’s recently canonized martyrs, Father 
Gillis, C.S.P., in one of his editorials which give such distinc- 
tion to ‘The Catholic World,” warns: 

Be it noted that when the State takes over the Church it 
knows no limit, it usurps all power. In Mexico, in Russia, 
the State destroys all religion. In Germany the State erects 
an official church and tolerates a heathen organization on the 
side. What wonder that the present Holy Father complains, 
“We see making headway a concept of the State which is not 
the Catholic concept. The State is absorbing and monopo- 
lizing everything.” 

Against that concept St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher 
protested and in consequence lost their lives, Even today this 
is a cause worth fighting for, dying for. Americans claim 
to be zealous to keep the hands of the Church off the affairs 
of the State, but it is even more important to keep the hands 
of the State off the affairs of the Church. Those who see 
that truth will appreciate that the canonization of More and 
Fisher was timely. 


ALPHABETICAL POETRY 


ARRY M. BEARDSLEY of the ‘‘Chicago Daily News’ cuts his 
lineage and meter to suit the temperature of the season and 
the growing habit of using initials: 

My country, ’tis of thee, 

Land of the R. F. C. 

And low I. Q. 

Land which the G. O. P. 

Used to run C. O. D. 

Oh, N. S. F. and R. I. P. 

And I. O. U. 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


FREE INTERPRETATION 


“ AMERICA,” alert Catholic Review of the Week, quotes re. 
vealing statistics on the Protestant missions, and points tp 
a reason: 

The number of Protestant missionaries decreased, from 
1933 to 1934, from 11,618 to 5,104; churches decreased from 
18,012 to 13,902; and members from 2,122,451 to 1,556,051, 
Thus in that one year more than fifty per cent of the Prot. 
estant missionaries were recalled, and it is safe to say that 
the decrease continued in the following year. Does this mean 
that the Protestant missionary effort has reached its peak 
and is declining? There has been a tendency to attribute the 
decrease to the depression, but,this is probably not the larges 
cause. Making all allowance for the larger expenditures by 
the Protestant missionary and his family than those by the 
Catholic priest, Sister, and Brother, it can hardly be the 
reason, for the number of Catholic missionaries has seen an 
enormous increase in the depression years. Our people obvi- 
ously contribute, in spite of hardships at home. What is 
probably the real reason for the Protestant decline is the loss 
of belief by the Protestant mind at home in the reason for 
having missions at all. Under the prevailing Modernis 
doctrines in most Protestant churches now, there is no special 
reason for converting the heathen. He has as much right 
to his own belief or unbelief as anybody else, and who are 
we to ask him to change it? With loss of faith in the doc- 
trines of the churches there vanished any desire or logical 
reason for spreading that abandoned belief to others. 


FAREWELL TO RADIO 


LP emasn disgust with the blatant claims of advertiser 
is registered by a reader of the ‘Chicago Sunday Tribune:” 


I was an ardent radio fan but am no longer a listener as 
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the commercial announcers were too disturbing. 

I was told to buy a fifty cent tube of soft soap or grease 
in order to have a smooth shave. I have had a smooth shave 
daily, using a five cent shaving soap, the same as al 
barbers use. 

If I do not use a certain toothpaste, I will have dull, dis 
colored teeth and should smile only in secret so that no one 
can see my teeth. 

If I do not eat a certain breakfast food I will lack pep 
the whole day. 

Unless a certain bread is eaten I will lack essentid 
vitamins and might just as well eat sawdust. 

I must swallow or chew certain medicines or I will liave 
a muddy, blotched complexion and pollute the air with ur 
pleasant breath. 

Women must use some special soaps, face powders, lotions 
and creams or they will look their age and risk losing the 
affections of their husbands, if any. 

To me most radio comedians and all blues singers are al 
earache and pain in the neck. 

I am going to whittle, play cribbage and the jews-harp for 
amusement. More anon. 


MISSION OF THE CHURCH 


N “The Commonweal’s’’ much quoted pages is found an ex- 
planation of the suspicions with which the Church is often 
regarded: 

The Catholic mission is to every earnest possessor of the 
Faith the primary object in human life: the sanctification of 
the individual, and through that the civilization and recot- 
struction of society, is to be achieved only through corporate 
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ynion in the imitation of Christ. Outsiders, however, see 
only the external means used to carry on that mission. They 
notice the zeal expended in defending the rights of the 
Church, the acquisition and development of property, the 
public acts of leaders who expound and represent the “public 
opinion” of the Catholic group. All this is something in 
which they have no share, and often they have a feeling that 
the energy displayed is somehow directed against them. Dur- 
ing times of stress, when other religious moods stir in the 
great mass of non-Catholics, the sense of cleavage with Rome 
isheightened. The Church going about its business so calmly 
and faithfully appears to be “alien” and “dangerous.” For 
all this we must be prepared. Diplomacy and tactfulness can 
do much. But essentially the remedy can only be full exposi- 
tion of the meaning of the Church. 


AN EDITOR’S PRAYER 


| sree is truth as well as humor in the unknown Nanky Poo’s 
contribution which appeared originally in ‘“‘The Far East’’: 


When the galleys are strewn around us, 

And the dummy is due tonight, 

When a proof is lost amid manuscripts tossed, 
And there’s something still to write; 

When we sit at the keys, bewildered, 

And all inspiration fails, 

Then share the balm of thy heavenly calm, 
Good St. Francis de Sales. 


When an author forgets his promise, 

But the printer remembers ours; 

When copy is shy till the hurry is nigh— 
And then when it comes in showers; 
When we don’t catch sight of the misprints 
Till the issue is all in the mails, 

Then keep us whole, in body and soul, 
Brave St. Francis de Sales! 


When our pet idea is borrowed 

(With never a credit line), 

When the readers resent what nobody meant, 
And when mailing lists decline ; 

When we’re tempted to write in acid, 
Forgetting our Thabors and Grails, 

Then bind our hands in charity’s bands, 
Sweet St. Francis de Sales. 


When all in a day, they call us 

Too pious, too worldly, too loud, 

Not up to the knees of the Ph.D.’s 

And over the heads of the crowd! 

Or (worse) when we think we’re weighty, 
That the world before us quails, 

Oh, keep us sane, and pleasant and plain, 
Wise St. Francis de Sales! 


When the very last run is printed 

And the pens and presses are stilled, 

And the editor’s ““We” is the soul of me, 
By the dread of judgment chilled, 

May some word of mine that was fruitful 
Be found in the fateful scales— 

So aid all men who wield pipe and pen, 
Great St. Francis de Sales! 


ILLUSION 


FROM his busy Managing Editor’s Desk—a feature department 
re “The Brooklyn Tablet,” Patrick Scanlon gives this sage 
ice: 


Life is never the flowery paradise that it appears through 
youthful eyes. Youth will always see its visions and dream 


its dreams. That is what gives youth its peculiar charm and 
makes it a blessed state to which their elders ever turn with 
regretful eyes. 

But when those visions turn out to be illusions, and when 
those dreams are punctured by the stern realities of life, 
then comes the critical period which determines success or 
failure in life. 


DEFEATIST OBITUARY 


“FP HE New York Sun’’ remarks editorially on the obituary of 
Clarence Darrow which he himself dictated: 


It is a cheerless picture: Mr. Darrow, old and weary and 
frustrated, seated in a rocking chair, his eyes half closed, 
waiting for death “without fear or enthusiasm.” Calling 
himself a materialist now, Mr. Darrow says: 


All my life I have been seeking some definite proof of 
God—something I could put my finger on and say: 
“This is fact.” But my doubts are at rest now. I know 
that such fact does not exist. When I die—as I shall 
soon—my body will decay. My mind will decay and 
my intellect will be gone. My soul? There is no such 
thing. 


This, then, is Mr. Darrow’s obituary, and it is a pitiful 
one. A surrender of the spirit is tragic, and Mr. Darrow 
has surrendered. If he is a materialist he also is a defeatist, 
conquered by age and hugging his philosophy close to his 
breast as he waits for nothing. Time has won its victory; 
the hands grow weak, the voice fails and the heart yields. 
It is so with Mr. Darrow, waiting for the end without hope 
and without despair. 

Does not the immortality which Mr. Darrow sought and 
did not find exist in man’s eternal hunger, in his quest for 
that which he feels but cannot see, in his groping in the 
darkness for a light that faith alone tells him is there? Does 
it not exist in that quality of the heart and brain and spirit 
which can lift him to the stars? Is not this the spark 
which must endure, which cannot die? 


PAPERED WINDOWS 


Cr readers who have enjoyed the illustrations and word pic- 
tures of the Passionists in Hunan, will find this comment of 
“The China Critic” enlightening: 


Of interest to all scientific students should be the news 
recently madé public by a local contemporary, regarding the 
advantage of Chinese papered windows. According to de- 
tailed studies made by Mr. Chen Shang-yi, a research 
worker in the department of physics at Yenching University, 
Peiping, Chinese papered windows have the advantage over 
the glass windows in that they do not exclude the ultra- 
violet rays. It is claimed, in fact, that these highly beneficial 
rays found in solar radiation penetrate the Chinese paper to 
a degree of 40 per cent, and that the sun’s rays are diffused 
to all parts of the room through the paper, whereas in the 
case of glass windows only a section of the room directly 
within the range of the concentrated ray is solarized. Mr. 
Chen is also conducting tests to prove that the papered win- 
dow admits heat rays to a greater extent than does glass, 
and the final results of his experiments will be prepared for 
publication in scientific journals. In recent years large 
sums have been expended by European and American 
scientific research institutes in the search for some material 
which will admit the ultra-violet rays into the interior of 
homes, schools, offices and factories. So far the only. satis- 
factory material discovered has been an especially treated 
glass, but its cost is far beyond the means of the average 
person. Mr. Chen’s discovery may yet prove to be the best 
solution of the problem which has puzzled the western 
scient «ts, 








Gardens and Landscapes 


I; seems possible that people may be 
allowed at last to get some education on 
the subject of Education. An extrava- 
gant enthusiasm for education is the 
very vivid and obvious mark of the un- 
educated. And, in a rather broader and 
more general sense, it is true that educa- 
tion is now generally praised in a curi- 
ously uneducated way. The purpose of 
any true cultural stimulation is to free 
the mind; and it will be noted that the 
modern mind until very lately has hardly 
ever been free from the assumption that 
any form of established instruction must 
be the best education. Whether it was 
the academic culture of the Universities, 
or the Cockney culture of the first Board 
Schools, it was equally taken for granted 
that every kind of person must be bet- 
ter for having that particular culture, 
and no kind of person could possibly 
need any other. The British Constitu- 
tion, with all the real force of being the 
fashion, seemed to deny that it could be 
better for a boy of the richer class not to 
go to Oxford or Cambridge. The law, 
in the literal sense of the policeman, did 
deny that it could be better for any boy 
of the poorer class to play truant instead 
of going to the elementary school. Apart 
from the question of whether these in- 
stitutions worked well as a whole, there 
was a curious confidence that the rule 
was really without exceptions. Human 
judgment was not working with free- 
dom and flexibility upon the subject. 
But no man is educated until he is 
emancipated from education. 

As the nineteenth century falls back 
into its place with the other centuries, 
one fact becomes plainer every day. And 
that is that the world has suffered quite 
as much from its recent reforms as from 
its ancient abuses. To take one type out 
of a hundred, it was true of all the re- 
lations of our old Party System with 
Ireland. It so happened (almost by ac- 
cident) that it was at last left to a Lib- 
eral and not a Tory Premier to propose 
Home Rule; but the Irish were right in 
regarding our squires and merchants as 
practically in alliance; and in alliance 
against them. This may perhaps be- 
come more explicable, if we remember 
that half the squires were descended from 
successful merchants; and all the mer- 
chants hoped to become comfortable 
squires. The result was that in the 
Famine the Irish people were quite as 
nearly murdered by Lord John Russell 
in the name of Free Trade, as they had 
ever been by Lord Castlereagh in the 
name of Union. The other and obvious 


By G. K. Chesterton 


example, which I avoid because we are 
always discussing it, is that the progress 
of invention turned out to be far from 
progressive in the matter of employ- 
ment. We invented the machine which 
saves labor, and sharply refuses to save 
laborers. But in none of these nine- 
teenth-century false starts of progress, 
is the case clearer than in that of State 
Education. 

Thus we were told by all the prigs in 
the world, almost up to the moment of 
the War, that “Germany leads in edu- 
cation.” But the prigs were very much 
startled to find the Prussians able to 
lead two huge confederations into war, 
simply and solely because they were able 
to lead in education. For State Educa- 
tion is simply Conscription applied to 
culture, or to the destruction of culture. 
Even the prigs realized that a Prussian- 
ized school might be expected to teach 
Prussianism; and even educationists be- 
gan to understand that it is as easy to 
educate men in militarism and imperial- 
ism as in anything else. The Kultur of 
the new Kaiser in the North was an ex- 
ample of this modern machine working 
at its swiftest ; but I am here more inter- 
ested in those more liberal and humane 
traditions in which it works at its 
slowest. 

The atmosphere of Oxford or of 
the old gentry who read Virgil was 
something compared with which the 
Prussian piston-rod instruction was as 
new and vulgar as a Yankee vacuum- 
cleaner. But even the most scholarly of 
the °gentry, for whom England really 
was a free country, were not really free. 
They would have boasted of being free 
from priests; but they were not free 
from prejudices. Now a prejudice is 
always a prison; and, with this strange 
peril of enchantment about it—that the 
larger is the prison the less it is felt as 
a prison; and yet it is a prison all the 
same. It is less really misleading to 
dwell in a chamber so small that you 
accept it as a cell, than to dwell under a 
dome so vast that you mistake it for the 
sky. 


READ of a small incident recently 

that exactly illustrates what I mean, 
both about the largeness and the limita- 
tion of the calmer culture. An almost 
perfect type of it was the late Dr. Robert 
Bridges ; even his bodily personality ex- 
pressed it; in his casual English way, 
he was as stately as King Arthur, a 
rather Tennysonian King Arthur; and 
he had the stride and the slowness and 
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the ease of the low hills of Sout 
England. He embodied the exact bal. 
ance, both in the literary traditions he 
conserved, and in the literary liberties 
he took. The matter of metrical experi. 
ment brought him into friendly contac 
with Gerard Manley Hopkins, who, like 
so many obscure priests, started so many 
modern things before they even began 
to be called modern. Now Dr. Bridges 
was the sort of man who certainly re. 
garded himself as being as free as the 
wind that ranges over the whole world, 
He lived in the broad daylight of the 
Paganism of Apollo and the Pantheism 
of Pan. And Hopkins was a Jesuit, 
bound by a crushing vow of obedience, 
exceptional even among vows; and 
sworn, as the Pagans would say, to the 
propaganda of a dogma and a creed. In 
the course of the correspondence, there 
is a curious episode, in which the Jesuit 
declares in a general genial sort of way 
that he is on the side of the Communists; 
not definitely defending all they say 
and do, but sympathizing warmly with 
their anger against economic oppression 
which denies them human dignity and 
human bread. 


R. BRIDGES seems to have been 





silent after this, perhaps by ac- 
cident; and Father Hopkins remarks on 
his silence, perhaps in jest. But not 
altogether. As.I knew Dr. Bridges 
(and no man could have admired him 
more) he really would have been some- 
what embarrassed by being asked to 
show any sort of sympathy with the 
Reds. He thought he had no limita- 
tions. The other knew he had limita 
tions, but they were logical limitations; 
he knew exactly how far he could con- 
sistently go in sympathy with Bolshe- 
vists, while his friend would instinctively 
think only of how far he could get away 
from them. Of course Hopkins was 
not a Communist; but being burdened 
with creed and dogma, he understood 
when and in what sense he could be Pro- 
Communist. The other, enjoying local 
liberties which were also local tastes, 
could not conceive himself ever having 
any taste except for being Anti-Commt- 


nist. And it clarifies the problem of the | 


aristocratic liberty of England; for it 


means that the English gentleman had s0 | 


large a garden that he could wander in it 
as if it were a countryside. But the other 
was like a peasant working on one little 


patch of land, with limits that he could © 


see, but looking over the open and roll- 
ing landscape of the whole world. 
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The Religion of 


Durinc the past half dozen years 
no subject of thought, discussion and 
controversy has been more to the front 
than the painful and bewildering chaos 
in which the western world is plunged. 
One does not have to be a philosopher, 
or historian, or sociologist to recognize 
that chaos. It runs from the surface 
anarchy in the economic order of life 
deep down into the souls of men who 
are no longer certain that human life 
has any final significance or that there 
is any real difference between right and 
wrong in human conduct. 

Not only is everybody involved in 
that chaos, but nearly every one is aware 
of it, at least in some degree. We live 
in a time when men appear greatly con- 
fused, seem to have lost their way and 
even to have forgotten where they in- 
tended to go; and a sense of that con- 
fusion is now spread very wide. What 
a few very thoughtful men have been 
saying for a long time about the decay 
and disintegration of western culture 
is being recognized dimly—through 
bitter experience—by the whole mass 
of men and women. These have not of 
course been persuaded by the moral 
philosophers; they have been taught by 
experience,—the only school apparently 
in which they can learn,—that things 
have been going very badly. The great 
secular civilization of modern times has 
long been weakening, but it was impos- 
sible to persuade the majority of people, 
who live so much on the surface of 
things, that this was so, until the sur- 
face itself began to crack and give way. 
Now the secret is out. I do not mean 
of course that men generally know what 
has happened, that they know why the 
very ground seems to be giving way be- 
neath them; they do not know that, 
but they do know that something very 
terrible has been happening and they 
show some signs of wanting to know 
what it is. 

Standing hard against the hope of a 
way out, however, is an obstacle which 
I think Catholics should be specially able 
to discern. I refer to a fixed idea, more 
commonly encountered than any other 
idea in all discussion about the present 
chaos (and especially characteristic of 
American mental habits), that our plight 
is due to some strictly mechanical break- 
down or dislocation in our system of or- 


By Ross Hoffman 


ganized life. That is to say, we have got 
into trouble because of some error in 
technique; that our errors are mere 
errors of system. You see this notion 
present wherever a problem is dis- 
cussed, and examples of it could be 
given without end. There, for instance, 
is the man who thinks the economic 
problem is purely mechanical and that 
its solution lies in expert bureaucracy, 
collectivism, or planned economy, tink- 
ering with the currency or nationalizing 
the banks, a change of system, new 
methods of regulation and control. So- 
cialists, Social Credit advocates, most 
New Dealers, all have this in common, 
that they fancy that what we are look- 
ing for is some new twist or arrange- 
ment which, once found, will set the 
mechanism of the social order to run- 
ning smoothly again. Or take the prob- 
lem of politics. There you see the man 
who thinks that problem is to be solved 
by electoral reform, city managers, civil 
service, executive budgets and what- 
not, all these being mere adjustments of 
technique. Or there is the educational 
reformer who fancies he can overcome 
the anarchy of our education by shuffling 
the curriculum about, making a new 
arrangement of courses. We have a 
veritable obsession for seeking mechani- 
cal remedies of evil; so strong is it in- 
deed that it takes hold even of the rather 
more fundamental critics of our age who 
can at least glimpse the truth that our 
suffering originates in violation of di- 
vine and natural law. 


OW such a habit of mind, it should 

be clear, is a difficulty that can hide 
from our eyes the true nature of our 
trouble, and to the extent that we per- 
sist in it we impede rather than hasten 
the repair of a broken world. For it 
cannot be said too often that funda- 
mentally our trouble is not mechanical 
at all, but organic; that its original 
cause lies not in the technique of the 
social system, but in man, in the hu- 
man organism; that deep below the 
surface, disorder in economics, politics, 


education, morals, lies the disordered’ 


soul and warped intellect of man. The 
whole of society, which like the indi- 
vidual man is organically constituted, 
may properly be likened today unto a 
man who has ruined himself by gross 
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acts in violation. of all the rules of health 
and morals; and it will do such a man 
no good at all to scold and accuse his 
constitutional system or seek recoveries 
which may patch him up for a time 
but do not overcome the moral and in- 
tellectual disorder in which his ruinous 
course began. The start of his cure will 
come in his mind and soul, or it will not 
come at all; and what is true of such a 
man is true of western society in the 
present age. Our cure also will begin 
in our souls and minds, or it will not 
begin at all. 


OR Catholics this simple truth should 

be luminously clear, although it does 
appear that some perceive it but dimly. 
It is implicit in all our doctrine, and to 
lose sight of it at all is to run the dan- 
ger of disfiguring our religion by mak- 
ing of it a thing compounded chiefly 
of works. It is to make the error of 
fancying the end of religion to be the 
establishment of social justice or the 
bringing of some measure of temporal 
felicity to mankind. This error of seek- 
ing human justice more zealously than 
divine mercy and grace not only fails 
to cure existing evils but actively creates 
new ones, either by betraying, through 
impatience, a good cause into bad hands, 
or spreading the crude notion of an 
identity between religion and some party 
program. And to allow the Faith to 
be shown to the world as being em- 
bodied in some temporal cause, some 
social reform movement, is to do the 
Faith great dishonor. It is to show the 
world a very truncated religion, a mere 
fragment of the whole divine thing; 
it is to present true religion not as 
that which transcends the -world like 
the mind of God, but as a mere party 
to a controversy within the world. No 
surer way can be found for bringing 
fresh odium upon religion and having 
the good wheat cut down with the tares. 

Nowhere have I seen this danger 
more vividly presented than in the re- 
cent brilliant novel, The Pope From the 
Ghetto, by Gertrud von le Fort, in which 
the scene is twelfth-century Rome and the 
central character a great prince of the 
Church who was so impatient of injustice 
that he created a schism in the Papacy. 
As a young student he declared that he 
would cut off the hands of any one 
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who slew an innocent man, but the 
reply of a wise father was, “You will 
have to witness many an injustice before 
you can be a priest of Christ.” Where- 
upon the boy, scowling, said that if he 
were a priest of Christ he would fight 
to abolish injustice on earth. “Only 
take care,” replied the older man, “not 
to abolish the cross as well.” Years 
later a Pope was to say to this still 
impatient man: “My son, justice ex- 
ists only in hell; in heaven there is 
grace, and on earth there is the cross. 
But the Church is here, that she may 
bless those who bear this cross,” 

That is the whole meaning of our 
Catholic Faith, and although all of us 
know it as a doctrine, only the saints, 
I suspect, ever grasp it as full reality. 
But there it is, and there is no deeper 
truth about our world today than that 
it needs not a mere fragment but the 
whole of that thing whose one fully- 
expressive symbol is the sign of the 
cross. Anything less will not do, or 
at least not for long. 


II 


HE world has had enough partial 
and fragmentary Christianity, and 
it is the sin of a great heresy (that 
sin against the Holy Ghost which is 
the most grievous of all sins) that con- 
stitutes the main theme of what I would 
say in this paper. For the whole 
modern chaos has come from that sin. 
We have grown so accustomed to 
living in a world of heresies that I 
fear we have lost something of our old 
sense of horror at heresy and have under- 
gone some partial deadening of our one- 
time acute sensitivity to it. We are 
inclined to think that in the old days the 
punishment of heretics was rather a bad 
business, and of course a good deal of 
it really was. Yet I think it might be 
well if we had a little more of that dis- 
cerning mentality which can not only 
see heresy clearly but foresee also its 
inevitably sad consequences in human 
life. 

But I digress. What is this great 
modern heresy? I think it might be 
said to consist essentially in an affir- 
mation of all the palatable and pleasant 
elements in Christianity, and a denial 
of all the hard and disagreeable ele- 
ments. It has consisted in the errone- 
ous notion that men could go on having 
the choice fruit of the tree of the Faith 
while neglecting to freshen the tree it- 
self with the water of baptism and the 
blood of sacrifice. It has consisted in 
the affirmation of man’s natural good- 
ness and a denial of that calamity of 
sin in which the whole of mankind is 
implicated. It offered man redemption, 
but by another way than the way of 
the cross. It called men to absolution 
but not to contrition and penance; it 
promised them mercy and deliverance 


from suffering without imposing the 
hard demands of justice. 

First signs of this heresy made their 
appearance back in the resplendent days 
of the Renaissance when, aiter the long 
medieval night of vigilance and peni- 
tence, men went out singing in the sun- 
light of a new and very wonderful day. 
It was Saint Francis, I think, who 
announced the coming of the glorious 
dawn. There was an exultant rejoic- 
ing among men for the goodness of it 
all, and such creative energies stirred 
in them that there came a vindicating 
fulfillment right here in this world of 
the Lord Christ’s promise that men 
should have life and have it more 
abundantly. Yet there was something 
blinding in this new daylight, and pres- 
ently men could no longer see so well 
some of the things they had seen very 
clearly indeed in the medieval night; 
so they began then even to forget them. 
As Nicholas Beryaev has _ written, 
“Night is lit by the splendor of the 
stars and it reveals to us things that 
the day does not know. . The abyss 
is open only at night; day spreads a 
veil over it.” That veil of day,—the 
day of worldly delights for natural man, 
—gradually hid some of those higher 
truths which, like the stars seen at night, 
lie above and beyond this earth.” 

Now I do not mean that even in 
later Renaissance times there was any 
general denial of these higher truths 
and values, but there was a very great 
ignoring of them, and the consequence 
was that sinful paganism which came 
at length to corrupt Renaissance so- 
ciety. The penalty for that was the 
great irrational Protestant heresy which 
tore the fabric of our common society 
to pieces. Not since those fateful days 
of the sixteenth century has our society 
possessed that which alone can give it 
enduring unity and order: a common 
religion, a common authority in morals 
and an all-embracing common ethic. 
That is the reason why things have 
been falling ever since into chaos. 


ND the sorry truth is that in spite of 

all the suffering chaos, sprung di- 
rectly from this great modern heresy, 
western humanity has not only refused 
to return to the Faith, but has even 
persisted to a great extent in thinking 
that heresy capable of bringing man to 
peace and happiness. The last few years 
have certainly witnessed new revela- 
tions of its bankruptcy, but it can still 
exert a lure upon the minds of men. 
There are still millions of persons in 
Christendom who have that same un- 
critical, cheerfully optimistic notion of 


‘the perfectibility of natural man, quite 


without the aid of divine grace, that 
Rousseau and the Romantics had a 
hundred-odd years ago. America teems 
with such people. Europe has fewer of 
them, because Europe is older and wiser, 





is less innocent, and has suffered more 
the penalties of that heresy. 


HE position of our own nation with 

respect to this heresy is indeed ve 
different from that of the older na. 
tions of Christendom. It is true that 
we are a part of Europe, in the sense 
that we sprang from Europe, but we 
did not bring all of it with us when 
we started the development of a new 
world of our own. We had our begin. 
nings in the age of the great dissolu. 
tion of Christian order and unity in 
Europe, and our first people brought 
here only a fragment of the splendid 
European traditicn of a whole Catholi- 
cism, a true and eternal authority, a 
corporate oneness of humanity. We 
were from the beginning, therefore, cut 
loose from much that men had seen and 
experienced in that medieval millennium 
of penitential night. Thus we grew up 
not near the main centers but on the 
indeterminate frontiers of Christendom, 
and taking our nation as a whole we 
have as yet even to learn what the 
true historic Christianity actually is; 
most Americans have never been ac- 
tually acquainted with it at all. One 
might almost liken our position unto 
that of those early medieval Germans 
whose first Christianity was the Arian 
heresy which they mistook for ortho- 
doxy. Certainly the average American 
non-Catholic Christian has little if any 
conception of an organically continuous 
and institutional religious life reaching 
back to the days of the Roman Empire. 
And that, I think, is the reason why 
our anti-Catholic movements such as 
Know-nothingism and the Ku Klux 
Klan have been lacking in that satanic 
hatred of the very essence of the Faith 
which has so often appeared in Europe. 
With us such movements have been 
little more than manifestations of the 
not unnatural suspicion and _ hostility 
which simple and credulous people show 
toward that which they do not under- 
stand. 

But to return to what is here the 
main line of thought, our nation, I say, 
was conceived in the age of Catholic 
break-up in Europe, and it was also 
born at the time when the western 
world was going through the last great 
flare-up of this modern heresy. The age 
of the French and Amercan revolutions 
was one in which an unhistorically- 
minded generation of men proclaimed 
anew the goodness and perfectibility of 
natural man, not through baptism and 
the redemptive merits of Christ, but 
through natural human reason, exercise 
of man’s full autonomy, and his infinite 
capacity for progress. Once again it 
was declared that man, relying on him- 
self alone, as sovereign and king of 
the universe, could mount the summit 
of perfection and happiness. That was 
the creed of Rousseau and the Jacobins, 
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of Jefferson, Whitman, Shelley, Maz- 
zini and all the great emancipators of a 
century ago. 

Now some, I know, may wish to do 
it, but I will not despise or belittle the 
great fight for freedom, nor the great 
progressive hope, and most certainly 
not the great revolutionaries themselves. 
There were errors and inadequacies in 
their creed, yes, for their creed was of 
heresy; but it is well to remember that 
it is ever the mark of a heresy that it 
contains something of the old and time- 
less truth. Purge that revolutionary 
creed of its errors, and fill in its in- 
adequacies, and you have the true tra- 
dition of western humanity formed by 
our Holy Catholic Church. The revo- 
lutionaries of the last century broke up 
a very bad old world, for which I think 
they are entitled to everlasting honor 
and pardon for their sins; but unfor- 
tunately they did not know how to make 
a new good world. They knew very 
well that there should be justice, but they 
did not know how to secure it; they 
knew very well that there should be a 
freedom fitting to man, but they did not 
know how that freedom was to be 
gained or defended when gained; they 
knew very well that men should live 
according to their nature, but they could 
not learn what that nature really is; 
they knew that men should be honest 
and true, but they did not know that 
only divine grace can restore corruptible 
man; they even knew that some kind 
of religion and some kind of final au- 
thority in morals were necessary, but 
they could find no rock on which to 
anchor these. 


III 


N speaking as I have of sin and 

heresy I have used words that are fa- 
miliar enough to our ears, but parts 
of an almost forgotten language for un- 
counted millions of persons in the west- 
ern world today,—even for many who 
would be classified nominally as Chris- 
tians. But we, thank God, have not for- 
gotten them. We accuse ourselves of 
sin daily, and we receive as wholly 
true the doctrines of the Church, es- 
chewing all doctrines that run counter 
to orthodoxy. Let us not, however, 
pride ourselves over much for that, 
since it does not necessarily follow that 
we are always self-critical enough to 
be aware of all our sins, nor sufficiently 
keen of mind to recognize all heresy 
when we encounter it. No, this does 
not follow at all, and we would be 
very wrong if we believed that we are 
not also involved in the sin and the 
heresy which have wrought the chaos 
and suffering in the world today. 

We have been far from perfect rep- 
resentatives of Him Who is Our King; 
far from expressing perfectly in our 
own thought that divine mind which 


is the Catholic Church. The Church can 
commit no sin, but we her sons can; 
she can be deceived by no heresy, but 
we her sons can. Our Catholicism, our 
formal loyalty to that which alone can 
order all things rightly, does not ex- 
culpate us at all from a large share in 
responsibility for the world’s distress. 
Our Lord, it is true, called us the salt of 
the earth, but He also suggested the pos- 
sibility that we might lose our savor. 
And since He laid upon us so grave a 
responsibility, we may be sure that He 
charges us who are called by grace to 
His altar with a weighty guilt. Heavy 
indeed is that guilt even now, and heavier 
must it become if in telling mankind that 
the world must return to the Faith for 
its cure, we should forget to tell the 
same truth to ourselves. 


UT to do that we have not only to 

avoid that error of making religion a 
mere matter of temporal good works; 
we have also to avoid its exact opposite. 
And in saying this I am come to the 
final point of emphasis in this paper, 
which point perhaps needs emphasis 
more than any other now that there be- 
gins to come upon us some sense of 
the futility of mere good works. 

The possible consequences of that 
error are neither difficult to imagine 
nor to discover from a reading of his- 
tory. The first rupture of sixteenth- 
century Christendom proceeded from 
this, for it was the error of Doctor Mar- 
tin Luther. The Faith in his day had 
taken on the appearance of degenerat- 
ing into a dead formalism and spiritual 
book-keeping; a dry rot was eating 
away the inner life of religion and 
Luther was rightly indignant at the fact. 
But having never known a really liv- 
ing Catholicism, Luther concluded that 
the Catholic religion was itself at fault. 
Because of her insistent defense of sac- 
ramental action, her sanctification of 
tangible objects and physical acts, her 
concern for the daily practical actions 
of men,—in a word, her doctrine that 
good works may profit a man toward 
his salvation Luther reached the 
opinion that the Christian faith could 
be improved by a new doctrine: the doc- 
trine that faith alone, rather than faith 
combined with good works, justifies man 
for salvation. To revive a living faith, 
which Christendom sorely needed, he 
thought it necessary to discredit works, 
and it does not seem to have occurred 
to him that faith unsupported by good 
works might not remain very strong. 
He was cheerily confident that once a 
person was suffused with faith in Christ 
and His redemptive sacrifice that person 
would attain the great Christian liberty 
of being freed from all desire to do any- 
thing but good. - Doubtless it is true 
that this sublime state of the soul may, 
through grace, be the happy lot of some 
saints, but events were not long in prov- 


ing that here was no solid ground upon 
which either religion or social order 
could be maintained. 

Now there is a lesson there even for 
us. I do not mean that Catholicism can 
ever become Lutheranism, but I do 
mean that it is quite possible for us to 
become a rather Lutheran sort of 
Catholics. I do mean that there is the 
danger lest, in reacting against the er- 
ror I first discussed, we show our re- 
ligion to the world as a thing of faith 
without works; not works in the sense 
the sixteenth century usually meant in 
using the word,—sacraments, the mass, 
fasting, vigils, pilgrimages, etc.; rather 
I mean such works as carrying the com- 
mands of the Gospel into our social life, 
executing the aims set forth in the great 
encyclicals on social, economic and po- 
litical matters. If we do not these 
works, or if we lose patience with those 
who blunder in attempting them; if we 
minimize their urgency, taking refuge 
in the platitude that things will come 
right when people are truly religious 
again; if that be the line we take and 
the front we show to the world, then 
will we fail also of a whole Christianity, 
and our apostolate will bear little fruit. 
We will not then have shown this 
world of temporal aud spiritual distress 
that its first and last need is to return 
to true religion, for we will not have 
shown it what the whole of true re- 
ligion is. Catholicism is a religion of 
faith and works, with these two poised 
in even. balance each sustaining the 
other; and although none would make 
heretical denial of this, yet will we do 
well to beware of this pitfall into which 
some of us, in reaction against current 
blunders, may fall. 


AVE I here denied at the end what 

I affirmed at the beginning of this 
paper? Have I impugned works as 
of no value only to insist now upon their 
necessity? ‘I think not, although there 
is undoubtedly something of a paradox 
here, as one finds so often in the Faith. 
Peter Wust resolved it this way: “What 
are we to do? What am I to do, and 
what are you to do? It is, of course, 
impossible to answer the question in 
detail. But a general answer is easy. 
it will be this: crede et fac quod vis; 
ama et fac quod vis; ora et fac quod 
vis. Believe and do what you will; 
love and do what you will. Pray and 
do what you will. And that in turn 
means—get on in every respect with 
your own work. Make yourself Chris- 
tian; completely Christian. Then look 
around you and perform the work that 
has been given to you, according to your 
capacity. But wait in patience. For 
it is only the sowing that is your busi- 
ness. Leave, with childlike trust, the 
gathering of the harvest to the genera- 
tion that God has called to that magni- 
ficent task.” 











IN DEFENSE 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By James M. Gillis, C.S.P. 


D EFENSE? Why should democracy 
need defense? Is it possible that any 
one in his right mind, with his eyes 
wide open, and with even a modicum of 
knowledge of history should prefer 
monarchy, aristocracy, imperialism, 
Nazism, Fascism, Marxism or any other 
form of tyranny rather than government 
“of the people, by the people and for the 
people”? Are there actually Americans 
who regret the Revolution, ridicule the 
Declaration of Independence as “an ex- 
ercise in spectacular rhetoric,” blush for 
George Washington as a rebel and 
traitor and lament the separation of the 
United States from what they are 
pleased to call “The Mother Country” ? 
rrue, for a long time we have had 
American snobs who seem ashamed of 
the land of their birth, who ape the 
European aristocracy and make desper- 
ate, ignominious attempts to marry off 
their daughters to the “scions” of a 
degenerate nobility. We have laughed 
at them as the lunatic fringe of high 
society. But must we take them seri- 
ously? Do they represent a considerable 
body of thought? (“Thought,” save the 
mark!) At the news-reel, in the one 
program I have heard King George 
wildly applauded and President Roose- 
velt hissed. Does it mean something? 
Do these misplaced royalists cast long- 
ing glances in the direction of the 
British Empire and desire our reunion 
with it? Have they forgotten the cata- 
logue of grievances of the American 
colonists contained in the Declaration? 
Or do they think that Jefferson and his 
confréres were lying? Do they know 
and do they admire what England has 
done in India since Clive? Or in Ireland 
since Strongbow? If and when the Em- 
pire goes into the next war, would they 
like to have our boys selected for the 
first and most terrible sacrifice as the 
Canadians were sacrificed at the Marne 
and the Australians at Gallipoli, in 
order that some more patches on the 
globe may be painted with the British 
red? ; 
Also I have heard apologetic Ameri- 
cans express the wish that we might 
have a Mussolini to put an end to bandi- 
try in our land as he is said to have ex- 
tinguished the Mafia in Italy. Have we 
become so despondent about crime and 
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so unresourceful that we can imagine 
no cure for our condition except the 
total surrender of our personal liberty ? 
When we hear of university profes- 
sors who indoctrinate callow youth with 
an admiration for Russian Communism, 
the bloodiest tyranny since the days of 
Nero, Caligula and Domitian, must we 
imagine that the professors are honestly 
deceived? Do they not know that they 
are talking through their mortar-board 
hat, and are they not laughing in the 
wide sleeves of their academic gown? 
The whole world seems to be in a 
conspiracy to discredit democracy. 
Almost any day you may pick up the 
newspaper and read that some shyster- 
philosopher (sure! there are shyster 
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philosophers as well as shyster lawyers) 
has been laboring to demonstrate to a 
group of college students that Thomas 
Jefferson must have been insane or in- 
toxicated when he wrote that all men 
are created equal. “Equal? How can 
they be equal when some are six feet 
tall and others only four feet six? 
Equal? When the skulls of some are 
fairly bursting with gray matter, and 
the brains of others apparently com- 
posed of pulp? Equal? When one man 
can make millions, lose them and win 
them back again, and another man can- 
not acquire a second dollar to keep 
company with the one he has? Equal? 
Bosh!” So runs the argument. Are we 
called upon to refute it? Can it be true 
that there are fellow citizens of ours 
who don’t recognize the flaw in that 
stupid interpretation of the maxim “All 
men are equal”? Must we humiliate 
ourselves and explain that Jefferson had 
eyes to see, ears to hear, that he was no- 
body’s fool, and that those who imagine 
him to have been an imbecile must 
themselves be sub-moronic? 


OWEVER, we must face the fact 
that democracy is in danger. It 
needs defense. From here and there and 
everywhere it is bombarded. Only the 


other dayan Anglican bishop in the House, 


of Lords made what the Associated Press 
called “A fiery attack upon democracy 
in general and the American system in 
particular. He warned the inhabitants 
of India not to follow the horrible ex- 
ample of the United States. His speech 
fairly reeked with bad logic and bristled 
with irritants to recrimination. Does the 
learned and pious ecclesiastical gentle- 
man really think we are worse off with 
our democracy than India with Britain’s 
heel upon her neck? It would have been 
better if he had gone to Church rather 
than to Parliament and instead of thank- 
ing God that he and his peers are “not 
as the rest of men” had fallen upon his 
knees and begged the Divine Mercy 
upon an empire that has robbed the poor 


inhabitants of India of thousands of mil- . 


lions of pounds sterling and has made 
them the most pitiable of the children of 
men. If his right. reverend lordship can 
think up no appropriate prayer of his 
own, he might do worse than borrow 
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Kipling’s “For frantic boast and foolish 
word, Thy mercy on Thy people, 
Lord !” 

The bishop was talking in the old 
English tradition: vilify America. One 
of our magazines recently resurrected 
a letter of Lord Macaulay’s to a friend 
inthe United States in 1857. The illus- 
trious Whig saw no future for democ- 
racy. Under a democratic government, 
he prophesies that the poor will plunder 
the rich and civilization will perish, or 
order and property will be saved by a 
strong military government and liberty 
will perish. He says he “fears,” but be- 
tween the lines you may read that he 
hopes that we shall have Distress, Dis- 
content, Disaster and several other big 
D’s as well as a couple of S’s, Scarcity 
and Spoliation. He declares that we 
have “engendered Huns and Vandals 
within our own country by our own in- 
stitutions.” It’s a good old English 
custom, this lamentation over the im- 
pending fate of American democracy. 
Only I wish they would take their 
tongue out of their cheek, and wipe 
away their crocodile tears. 

Charles Dickens carried on, as it 
were, to keep the franchise. He came, 
conquered, collected and went home to 
write his American Notes, in which he 
reviles us to the Queen’s taste. From 
that day to this there have been a thou- 
sand English publicists who have made 
good money (call it “good’’) catalogu- 
ing our crimes and predicting our doom. 

So perhaps the good, dear bishop 
thought it incumbent upon him to make 
the traditional blast against America. 
Properly enough it happened in the 
House of Lords, that last resort of the 
dry-rot aristocracy. 

But we have anti-democrats at home. 
Henry Mencken, the bad-boy of Balti- 
more, some years ago wrote a fair sized 
volume, Notes on Democracy, in which 
he says more vicious things about 
America and Americans than the most 
inventive Englishman could ever have 
thought up. It was Henry who coined 
the word “booboisie” to designate his 
fellow citizens, He said “The Americans 
are sheep, worse, they are donkeys.” He 
calls us “peasants,” “yokels,” “vermin,” 
“human camels,” “jackals,” and when 
he has exhausted his supply of one- and 
two-syllabled epithets, he finishes the 
bombardment with a couple of 16-inch 
shells, Homo neanderthalensis and “an- 
thropoid proletariat.” His arguments are 
epithets. The only answer to an epithet 
is another epithet, but having a scruple 
against that kind of argument, I refrain. 


UT, really, some one should psycho- 
analyze Henry. What psychosis, or 
complex or fixation is it that compels a 
man to call his neighbors, friends and 
kinsfolk scum of the earth? I ask you, 
Dr. Freud. 
To get back to the European attack 


on us. Dean Inge (you will remember 
him as the perfect English gentleman 
who declared pontifically that no Catho- 
lic priest could be a gentleman) calls 
the fundamental principles of democracy 
“clap-trap” and “notorious shibboleths.” 
Thanks for the adjective “Victorian.” 
It is a welcome change from “Jeffer- 
sonian.” One “shibboleth” the gloomy 
dean dislikes especially is “the irresis- 
tible march of democracy.” Some one 
should explain to the old gentleman that 
it might be better to have democracy on 
the irresistible march than Fascism or 
Nazism, or Leninism, or Callesism. The 
Dean will be lucky if he “shuffles off 
this mortal coil” before he sees these on 
the march over the fair gardens and the 
rich cities of England. Also it should 
be explained to him that democracy, 
bad as he thinks it, is preferable to dic- 
tatorship. Those who don’t fancy de- 
mocracy may go further and fare worse. 

Now let us see “what it is all about.” 
There are two types of anti-democrats 
in the world today. One is the wide- 
awake, active, energetic stop-at-nothing 
emissary out of Moscow. - He knows 
what he is doing and where he is going. 
He is deliberately trying to ruin our 
civilization and to erect in its place the 
reign of unreason and irreligion now 
established in Soviet Russia. 

The second type of anti-democrat is 
that of the communistic college profes- 
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sors, the editors and contributors to 
radical magazines; the intelligentsia 


who think themselves wiser than the 
rest of mankind; the “pinks” who 
cherish a kind of sentimental sympathy 
with the “reds”; the dilettanti in politics 
and economics, playing with fire, fool- 
ing with the high explosive of Com- 
munism., 


HESE amateurs had better wake up 

out of their silly slumber, “come to” 
out of their trance. The real bona-fide 
Communists would give them about as 
much mercy as they gave to the Czar 
and his family in that bloody cellar at 
Ekaterinburg. 

So: it may seem smart and sophisti- 
cated to denounce our own form of 
government. But democracy is the most 
humane, the most endurable, the least 
intolerant and tyrannical political theory 
and political fact now in existence. In 
comparison with any other system yet 
devised it is easily best. Many crimes 
have been committed in the name of 
Democracy. But the evils it has caused 
or has reluctanily tolerated are not a 
patch upon those that occurred before 
democracy was heard of and that are 
now perpetrated under all non-demo- 
cratic systems. When a better kind of 
government is devised, we shall be 
quick to adopt it. But first they will 
have to “show us.” 














To My Father 


(For Father Dan) 


By Sr. Many Eulalia, R.S.M. 


NLEARNED in the science and arts 
As taught from books or in a training school, 
You gathered knowledge from intrepid hearts 
That struggled hard to live the golden rule. 


No words expressed your own philosophy. 

You had God's word; there was no need for more; 
And faith and hope and love kept company 

Down in the mines whose toll you gladly bore. 


And when the evening came, you ploughed the field 
And sowed in fragrant loam the fresh-cut seed, 
Content to linger, thinking of the yield 

Stored-in against the winter’s hungry need. 


Thus years passed by. God gave you the reward 
That Gaelic parents always crave the most— 

Oh, not to have put by a treasured hoard, 

But just to see a son raise high the Host. 


And in that hour, fulfilment of your dreams, 
Shy if the joy that stirred your valiant heart, 
Your daily toil was worth far more than reams 
Of learned words or masterpiece in art. 


Now, as the days come quickly and so pass, 
God hears your name with mother’s in the Mass. 























Apologia for the 
Catholic Public 


By John Gilland Brunini 


Few will deny that Catholic readers 
of Catholic literature exist more as a 
potentiality than a reality. Even the 
legitimate hopes that the tens of thou- 
sand graduates of our colleges and uni- 
versities in recent years would add 
materially to the ranks of such readers 
have been disappointed. These and all 
classes have been frequently and elo- 
quently exhorted to support Catholic 
ventures in all the arts and, although 
their apathy may not have been de- 
nounced publicly, many have privately 
admitted its lamentable existence. 

How, it is asked, are we to have Cath- 
olic writers, scenarists, playwrights and 
poets, if those who should naturally 
constitute their public remain indiffer- 
ent? What can be done to enlist them? 

Many suggestions have been ad- 
vanced, some followed with success, 
others abandoned because of their hope- 
lessness. One must concede that Catho- 
lics as a whole are lax in these matters, 
but have they no defense? Is their re- 
fusal to patronize mitigated by extenu- 
ating circumstances or is it a deliberate 
dereliction of duty? 

There can be no final answers to these 
questions since it is impossible to gauge 
each individual’s reaction. Yet there is 
one aspect of the situation which does 
not appear to have been taken fully into 
consideration by those who have exam- 
ined the subject. Briefly it might be 
summed up in the fact that good will, 
estimable as it is, cannot replace per- 
formance. The Catholic writer’s good 
will is evident when he writes a Cath- 
olic novel; the Catholic editor’s when he 
publishes a Catholic magazine. But we 
are far from the ideal if we must ap- 
praise the novel and the magazine on 
the basis of good will, which in these 
circumstances is merely another way of 
saying that judgment must be affected 
by the fact that the novel and magazine 
are Catholic. 

There is a consequent slurring over 
the obvious truth that the novel may not 
be a good novel nor the magazine a 
good magazine. This involves an unfor- 
tunate displacement of emphasis. In the 
field of the arts and letters, performance 
must be measured in the terms of its 
particular field. We should not be 
called upon to enthuse, for instance, be- 
fore a picture of the Annunciation, be- 
cause it is Catholic art, but because it is 


an excellent painting; nor to flock to a 
Passion play, because it is Catholic 
drama, but because as a drama it is a 
completely satisfying one. 

In many instances this is precisely 
what has not been done. The course has 
been condoned publicly and those who 
would deplore it are beset by numerous 
qualms, particularly those of timidity. 
The Catholic artist does badly need en- 
couragement and it is not easy to dis- 
sent from the verdict of a stimulated 
chorus of approval. Further, an impar- 
tial appraisal of anything Catholic, if 
that appraisal involves derogation, is 
very apt to be regarded as something 
closely approaching heresy. The Cath- 
olic critic, unless he has unusual cour- 
age, may be forced either to abrogate 
his own opinions or to find some nice, if 
evasive, words to conceal them. 

Certainly he acts very little differ- 
ently from many of the secular critics. 
An example can be had in the history 
of the criticism of Eugene O’Neill’s 
plays. When he wrote dramas which 
symbolized the groping of a _ soul 
through the fogs of modernism, the 
dramatic critics (because they sub- 
scribed whole-heartedly to modernism or 
felt that their public wished them to do 
so) hailed the playwright in the most 
extravagant terms. Nothing he wrote 
could be wrong despite the fact that 
dramatically the same plays had obvious 
faults. However, when O’Neill wrote 
Days Without End, which embodied a 
radical departure from his previous 
philosophy (or lack of it), the critics 
dismissed the theme and concentrated 
their attacks on the faults, which they 
had theretofore been entirely willing to 
overlook. 


NE cannot blame mediocrity in art 

on any but the artist. Yet a certain 
blame must attach itself to those who 
encourage mediocrity, which may serve 
very well some other purpose but not 
that of art. It is certain that we are 
not going to promote a full flowering of 
Catholic art if we toss laurels too lib- 
erally around and crown with enthusi- 
astic praise the most indifferent kind of 
work. Goals too easily won carry their 
own dangers and the man who is mis- 
takenly proclaimed as the writer of “the 
great American Catholic novel” may 
really come to believe it and continue to 
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write in the light of the same mistake. 
Judicious and well balanced praise, be. 
stowed where it is rightly earned, should 
not be denied but its recipient should 
not be misled by unfounded superlatives, 

The sad fact is that the Catholic 
public has too often been misled by the 
over-praise of its artists. Editors and 
critics alike have at times deceived it, 
doubtless unwittingly and with motives 
which, in the light of their intentions, 
cannot be severely condemned. For they 
have been using art to serve other ends 
—nobler, it is generally true—than 
those of art. Certain editors inferen- 
tially admit this in the magazine field 
when they sell the magazine on any 
basis but that of the appeal its contents 
will have for the reader. The latter, in 
such instances, is invited to a banquet 
and is served up the poor remnants of 
the kitchen. It is not to be wondered 
that he falls in with the editor’s purpose, 
which realty is concerned most with the 
subscription’s application to another 
cause, contributes to it and leaves the 
magazine unread. 


N consequence he is discouraged from 

reading through a contact which 
should be designed to bring about the 
reverse. A series of disillusionments will 
bring him to the point where he loses 
interest not only in that one specific mag- 
azine but in any other that comes to his 
door. “Yes,” he may say, “I’ll give 8 
to buy milk for Alaskan babies but don't 
send me the magazine; I wouldn’t read 
it and it would just get in the way.” The 
salesman may assure him that the con 
tents are worthy in themselves, but other 
experiences have taught differently. 

The pessimist might discover here 
the existence of a vicious circle. There 
is unquestionably a tendency in that 
direction. We are not going to have 
genuine Catholic art if there is no Cath 
olic public to support it, and conversely 
we are not going to have that Catholic 
public if it is forced to content itself 
with an art that lacks genuine artists. 
Which will come first, the public or the 
art? Very much of the answer must bk 
made by the entrepreneurs—the editors, 
publishers, producers, critics—and_ the 
entrepreneurs will not find the correct 
solution unless they are ready to deal 
honestly with both the artist and such 
of the public as they address. 
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TEA WITH DANIELS 


By Frederick V. Williams 


iin Honorable Josephus Daniels 
balanced a tea cup on one knee in the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City 
and looked blandly upon his company for 
the afternoon. 

There was a man who looked like 
Henry Ford, but wasn’t, and turned out 
to be “Ben Marsh, sir, of The People’s 
Forum at Washington, you’ve probably 
heard of me,” a rather tall and angular 
lady who was a fan of Margaret Sanger 
and had been with her in Russia; a couple 
of bored Bourgeois Democrats and their 
wives, and my wife and myself. 

The talk had been quite Bolshevik in 
its nature. The lady fan of Margaret 
Sanger had been raving over Russia 
and “dear Margaret’s reception by the 
nicest doctors there,” and Mr. Daniels 
who regards himself now as something 
of a considerable authority on affairs 
Mexican had had a hard time getting 
a word in edgewise on the subject. 

Every time the Ambassador started 
to tell us something about Mexico the 
lady who had been to Russia with Mrs. 
Sanger put in a plug, to speak vulgarly, 
for dear old Moscow. 

The Ambassador didn’t quite like it 
either. When you are an Ambassador 
and when you’ve been Secretary of the 
Navy and a member of the President’s 
cabinet, and when the present President 
was your “young man” once upon a time, 
you have every right to the floor at all 


,times and in all places. 


“I have been making a very deep and 
serious study of Mexico and its people,” 
began Mr. Daniels again, shifting his 


,tea cup to another dangerous balance on 


the other knee. “I have come— 
“Mrs. Sanger was most beautifully 
received in Russia,” interrupted the angu- 


lar lady. “She— 
“As I was saying,” boomed Mr. 
Daniels. “I have been making a— 


“The dear doctors in Moscow were 
just wild about Margaret,” purred the 
lady fan of the birth control exponent. 

Mr. Daniels handed his bothering tea 
cup to a hand-man who bobbed up from 
somewhere with the soft, stealthy tread 
of the well trained butler, folded his 
hands across his bulging vest and glared 
at the woman across the room. 

_ “I repeat that I have been making a 
deep and intensive study of M— 

He got no further. 

“If you could have seen those dear 
doctors in Moscow, how they crowded 
about Mrs. Sanger, how hungry they 
were for Margaret’s message,” put in 
the lady. 


Everyone shifted nervously. Mrs. 
Sanger’s lady friend sensed something 
was wrong. “Oh, yes, dear Mr. Daniels, 
you were about to say—” 

Mr. Daniels beamed gratefully. Every- 
one turned to him. “I have been making 
a most serious and intense study of Mex- 
ico and its people,” he said. “I have 
been reading a number of books; yes, a 
number of books on Mexico. And not 
only have I been reading, but [ have 
been seeing things,” Mr. Daniels said 
with something like a challenge. 

He raised a forefinger impressively 
and the gesture suited his flowing black 
tie and for the moment I was reminded 
of that other great Democrat, The Com- 
moner, William Jennings Bryan, who 
was in the public eye when I was a boy. 

“T visited a school the other day, an 
Indian school, a school the Indians had 
built themselves,” the Ambassador con- 
tinued solemnly. “Think of it. They 
built this school themselves, stone on 
stone, brick on brick.” 

“Stone, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. 
Daniels, who had entered the room. 

“Correct, my dear, stone. The In- 
dians built this school of stone—built it 
themselves and they were studying, sit- 
ting at their desks, reading books, study- 
ing !” 

There was a general murmur of won- 
der. Mrs. Sanger’s friend exclaimed: 
“Think of it, they were studying. At 
last, poor dears, these poor creatures 
have an opportunity to learn.” 

An expression of alarm crossed Mr. 
Daniels’ face. He hastened to take the 
field. The lady from Russia was started 
again. 

“The government gave 
books,” said Mr. Daniels gravely. 
there they were—studying.” 

The company was silent. It was im- 
pressed. The Indians had built a school 
of bricks—no—stone, and they were 
studying. 

“Another thing I learned,” continued 
Mr. Daniels. “There was an Indian 
tribe—” 

“How interesting,” 
ger’s friend. 

“There was an Indian tribe,” said 
Mr. Daniels sternly, “and their chief 
went to the Mexican President and 
said—” 

“What did the chief say?” enthused 
Mrs. Sanger’s friend. 

“What is all this I hear about land 
being given back to the Indian ?” 

“The chief said that?” asked Mrs. 
Sanger’s friend. 


them the 
And 


gushed Mrs. San- 
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“The chief said that,” replied Mr. 
Daniels warningly. 

“*Where is our land?’ And the Presi- 
dent gave them land and then the chief 
went to the President again and said: 
‘What is all this I hear about getting a 
school?’ and the President replied: “Go 
ahead and build yourselves a school’ and 
they did and they now have a school.” 

Mr. Daniels paused for breath. 

“Isn’t that wonderful?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sanger’s friend. “Russia is doing 
things like that.” — 


HE man who looked like Ford, but 
whose name was Marsh leaned for- 
ward and said tensely : 

“Russia is doing things like that.” 

The two Democrats and their wives 
glanced at one another uneasily. One of 
the women whispered: “I don’t like 
Russia.” 

Her husband shook his head warn- 
ingly. 

“Do you know why I came to Mexico?” 
Mr. Daniels challenged. No one knew 
and all admitted it. 

“T came to Mexico,” said Mr. Daniels, 
“because I wanted to study an interesting 
experiment.” 

“How sweet,” exclaimed Mrs. San- 
ger’s friend. 

Marsh leaned forward again and com- 
manded the attention of the group with 
a long and bony finger. 

“There are only two countries in the 
world that have the courage to deal with 
the problems of today,” he asserted. 
“Russia and Mexico.” 

“Bravo,” exclaimed Mrs. Sanger’s 
friend, clapping her hands. Mr. Daniels 
arched his brows in mingled surprise and 
interest. The Democrats and their wives 
looked shocked. 

Marsh rose to his feet and towered 
over the group. He thrust a bony fist 
pugnaciously before us. 

“Mr. Daniels,” he thundered, “we’ve 
got to do in the United States what Rus- 
sia did and what Mexico is doing—” 
“Mr. Ambassador we’ve got to crush 
this crooked Church in the United States 
as they’ve crushed it in Russia and as 
they are crushing it in Mexico.” 

Mr. Daniels bowed his head thought- 
fully and pondered on the man’s words. 
For a moment he was silent. Then he 
spoke. 

“T will say this,” said our Ambassador 
to Mexico, “I will say this—this govern- 
ment has done more for the Mexican 
people than any other government in 
the past century.” 
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“Done more to?” I asked as though 
I had not heard correctly. 

“Done more for, done more for, by 
all means,” explained Mr. Daniels a little 
sharply. 

“We saw a distressing thing in Chi- 
huahua the other day,” I said. “Gov- 
ernment workmen were tearing down 
the oldest church in the city over the 
heads of people praying in it and the 
plaster was falling like snow on the men, 
women and children kneeling there.” 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
[t was broken by one of the Democrat’s 


” 


Wives. 
said. 

The eyes of Mrs. Sanger’s friend were 
fixed upon me. They were very bright, 
if not hostile. I glanced at the man 
named Marsh. His lips were twisting 
into an ugly grimace. Mr. Daniels wore 
a perplexed and concerned expression. 
My wife raised an eyebrow as much as 
to say: “Now you’ve done it.” 

The man named Marsh was the first 
to speak. “What is your business?” he 
asked. There was a challenge in the 
question. 


“The poor people,” was all she 





“I write a little and travel around now 
and then, and in 1932 I was Mr. Roose. 
velt’s press agent in northern California 
—director of public relations is a polite 
word for it.” . 

“Oh,” said Mr. Marsh. 

Mr. Daniels rose sharply. “I am 
happy to have had you all here,” he ex. 
claimed in token that an unhappy after. 
noon was at an end. “So happy. So 
very happy.” 

“T hope you have a nice time in Mex. 
ico, Mr. Williams,” the Ambassador 
concluded. 





Paul Claudel—Modern 
High Priest of Poetry 


is is impossible to study the history 
of contemporary thought without meet- 
ing the name of Paul Claudel. Few dur- 
ing their lifetime have enjoyed the 
world renown which is his; few have 
exerted so great a moral influence; few 
have written as much without descend- 
ing from a high artistic level. 

Paul Claudel was born in August, 
1868 at Villeneuve-sur-Fére-en-Tarde- 
nois, in the department of Aisne, which 
during the war was the scene of many 
battles. His youth was spent in small 
towns: Bar-le-Duc, Nogent-sur-Seine, 
Wassy, Rambouillet, Compiégne, until in 
1882, his family moved to Paris. 

Until his arrival in Paris, Claudel’s 
education had consisted of lessons from 
a Catholic professor and later attend- 
ance at the public schools. When he 
entered Louis le Grand at the age of 
fourteen, he had already lost his faith 
and upon reading the Life of Jesus by 
Renan he became confirmed in ma- 
terialism. The year that he completed 
his studies at this school Renan was the 
commencement orator. Like a pontiff he 
stated in his address: “You surround me 
today. Who knows but that tomorrow 
one of you may rise and claim that I, 
who have sought to lead youth toward 
wisdom and virtue, have had a nefarious 
influence upon it.” Little did the orator 
realize that a few years later, a student 
from that audience would devote his 
entire life to the tearing down of his in- 
fluence. That same year, Claudel en- 
tered Law School and the School of 
Foreign Service. 

One has to recall the philosophy of 
the late eighties in order to appreciate 


By Léon Baisier 


the mind of Claudel at eighteen. Like 
others of his time, he tells us he firmly 
believed that science would soon dis- 
entangle the mysteries of life. “I lived 
in immorality” he tells us “and fell, little 
by little, into a state of despair.” But 
the sickness and slow cancerous death of 
his grandfather inspired in him a pro- 
found terror and the thought of death 
never left him. Another important in- 
fluence at this time was the reading of 
Rimbaud’s Illuminations and Une Saison 
en Enfer. These two volumes created 
in his soul what he himself calls: “An 
almost physical impression of the super- 
natural.” But the state of despair still 
prevailed in his mind. 
In the winter of 1886, Claudel tried 
his hand at writing. Hoping to find 
inspiration in the liturgy of the Church 


_he attended the Solemn High Mass of 


Christmas at Notre Dame. In the after- 
noon he went back for Vespers. As in 
the morning the Cathedral was filled to 
capacity so he stood near a pillar. Sud- 
denly, the Magnificat was intoned and 
the words which had once thrilled Saint 
John the Baptist in the womb of his 
mother, now melted the cold heart and 
materialistic mind of Claudel. 

After the last notes of Vespers had 
died away, after the sacristan had extin- 
guished the last of the candles on the 
altar, Claudel remained, wrapped in 
thought. Something had struck him. A 
vision had come to him as it had to his 
patron saint. Christ had told Saint 
Paul to go to Damascus, where he 
would find some one to instruct him. 
But for Claudel there was no Damascus. 
He knew no Catholic priest, had no 


Catholic among his friends and could find 
no Catholic inspiration at home. Yet, he 
was determined to make a serious study 
of religion. He started by reading the 
Pensées of Pascal, the Elévations sur les 
Mystéres, and the Meditations sur l Evan- 
gile of Bossuet and the Divine Comedy 
of Dante. But the fountain at which his 
thirst was quenched was the liturgy of 
the Church. Like Huysmans, he attended 
services every Sunday and during the 
week. Like him he followed faith- 
fully the offices of Holy Week and the 
Office of the Dead, and these filled his 
soul to such an extent that he calls the 
liturgy “Grand Livre.” 


W O, three years went by and Claudel 

was still seeking the knowledge and 
strength to take the final step. One day, 
he read the posthumous works of Beaude- 
laire, in which the author relates how 
he had fought Catholicism and how he 
had finally been converted. This encour- 
aged him and one afternoon he made an 
attempt at confession. The priest, rather 
old, questioned him on his first holy com- 
munion and refused him absolution until 
he had informed his family of the step 
that he was about to take. This discour- 
aged him and he left the church quite 
determined not to re-enter it soon. How- 
ever, the following year, tired, weary 
and unhappy, he made a second attempt 
at confession. This time he was greeted 
by a young priest who understood him 
and welcomed him with open arms. 
Claudel was now within the portals, and 
on the 25th of December, 1890, at Notre 
Dame, he received that for which his 
soul longed, the Body of Christ. 
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That same year he took the examina- 
tion for foreign service and three years 
later he was sent to Boston as head of 
the Consular Offices. In 1895, he was 
sent as vice-consul to China where he 
remained until 1909. While there he 
read daily some part of the Summa of 
Saint Thomas and began to write in 
earnest. In 1906, while on a trip to 
france, he married Mlle. Reine Sainte 
Marie Perrin, the daughter of an archi- 
tect oi Lyons. In 1909, he was sent to 
Prague as consul, then to Hamburg, 
where he was stationed when war was 
declared. He then went to Italy as a com- 
mercial attaché and in 1917 was ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary minister to Rio 
de Janeiro. In 1920, he was sent in the 
same position to Copenhagen and be- 
tween 1921 and 1927 he was Ambassador 
to Japan. In March, 1927, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to the United States 
and since March, 1933, he has been 
Ambassador to Belgium. 

Glancing over this brief sketch of 
Claudel’s life, we see that it has been 
spent in perpetual exile from his native 
land. There has been a continual change 
of places and of situations. He is an able 
ambassador and statesman; in the poeti- 
cal world he is conceded to be one of the 
greatest if not the greatest living poet; 
in the world at large, his name inspires 
respect. The secret of his contribu- 
tions to the literary world lies in the fact 
that Claudel is capable of enjoying every- 
thing which surrounds him and of learn- 
ing from every country in which he 
lives. In his Connaissance de VlEst, 
which deals with his stay in China from 
1895 to 1900, we see and feel the beauty 
of Chirta. He speaks with fire and his 
extensive travels and education have 
furnished him with an inexhaustible 
supply of comparisons. 

Claudel is primarily and above afl a 
Catholic poet. At the time of his conver- 
sion France had become indifferent to 
God; the literary world had banished 
Him, Suddenly an artistic writer be- 
gins to preach the doctrines of Christ 
from the housetops. He explains his 
faith to the world, he makes it an in- 
trinsic element of his writing. 


HE romantic poets of the XIX-cen- 

tury had placed their ego on nature ; 
Claudel sings of nature as a work of 
God. Like Gautier, he has portrayed 
the physical world, but the interpreta- 
tion is quite different. The former was 
left cold by nature. Claudel is in love 
with it. Lamartine, Chateaubriand, 
Beaudelaire admired nature, but their 
sensibility had dominated them. Claudel, 
too, loves nature but for itself and 
simply because he sees in it a beautiful 
work of God. 

We cannot sufficiently stress the fact 
that Claudel is a religious poet. .Huys- 
mans had been attracted to the Church by 
its liturgy; Claudel, too, found in it a 


certain consolation. He is just as much 
at home in the Church as he is in con- 
templating nature. In fact, it is when 
he deals with the liturgy that he is at his 
best. In his Corona Benignitatis Anni 
Dei, a little volume of 240 pages, Claudel 
sings of the great feasts of the year. It 
is in this volume that his Stations are to 
be found. Many have heard the chanting 
of the Office of the Dead on All Souls’ 
Day, yet how few have expressed the 
meaning of the feast as he has. Christ- 
mas, that feast so dear to his heart, he 
writes about in simple but vivid verse 
which he concludes with the statement: 
“T live in a Divine joy, like Joseph, the 
Carpenter.” 


E invites the orphan, the poor, the 
unhappy, to enter a Church and 
confide in Mary. She is the mother of all 
and as a mother she cannot leave us in 
anguish. His Stations of the Cross are 
realistic, dramatic and inspiring. Each 
line is a subject for meditation. At the end 
of the XIII station he exclaims: “Here 
the Cross ends and the Tabernacle be- 
gins.” His Corona Benegnitatis could be 
called the liturgical breviary of poetry. 
Claudel is not only a poet and prose 
writer; he is also a dramatist. To some 
the stage is a representation of the 
struggle for power, but to him it is the 
representation of the virtue of self denial, 
renouncement for the love of Christ. 
The height of joy does not consist in the 


- satisfaction of one’s desires, but in the 


sacrificing of earthly joys. Claudel lauds 
as heroes only those who find in them- 
selves the strength to answer the call of 
renunciation. 

Violaine of the Annonce faite @ Marie 
represents self-abnegation with a min- 
gling of joyful tears and angelic smiles. 
Sygne of l’Otage is the picture of a 
painful, dolorous renunciation, in spite 
of interior revolt. The sacrifice of 
Violaine is.consoling; that of Sygne is 
edifying yet awful. Violaine is already 
near God, while Sygne is still close to 
the world. Dona Prouhéze, the heroine 
of the Soulier de Satin, with the help of 
her Guardian Angel, will some day un- 
derstand that in order to be that eternal 
star for which Rodrigue strives, one 
must learn to follow that force which 
calls us outside of ourselves: “Strip thy- 
self; Cast away all! Give all in order to 
receive all. ... I wish to learn with God 
to reserve nothing, to be so good and so 
given up as to keep nothing and lose all.” 

No man can be called a dramatist who 
merely places human beings on the stage 
and calls them by their names. To make 
a character live,» the author must show 
its psychological reactions, the vibration 
of its soul, its attitude toward men and 
events. Shakespeare in some of his plays 
goes a step further and places the human 
being in conflict with the Universe. 
Claudel has put into life all these types. 
In Téte dOr, we find the failure of 


human desires. La Ville is a social drama, 
in which the hero is not a man but an 
entire city. The actors are types, not 
individuals. A drama i» going on, true, 
but it is not in the souls of the individual 
characters. 

Claudel’s characters can be divided 
into two classes—those who remaining 
deaf to God’s call seek only earthly joys 
and who fall because they have nothing ; 
the others, like Violaine, Sygne, Dona 
Prouhéze, the poet Coeuvre in La Ville, 
who sooner or later, having realized the 
emptiness of life, consent to death with 
joy because it will unite them to God. 

The main ideas of Claudel’s poetry, 
prose and drama are evident. What is 
the purpose, the aim of the writer? We 
know that he is a fervent Catholic, a 
man who has understood the words of 
Christ “Follow Me,” a man who does 
not hesitate to further the cause of 
Catholic Action. The works of Claudel 
are often very obscure, at times they 
discourage the reader because of their 
veiled logic, their numerous figures 
taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and their hidden meaning. If 
we are to judge them from the reaction 
to his poetry, we may justly say that 
they inspire to nobler things. For in- 
stance, Jacques Riviere was converted 
to Catholicism by Claudel; he saw the 
light of faith through his poetry and 
metaphysics. Others have returned to 
the faith because of Corona Benignita- 
tis. Many have learned of the Suffer- 
ing Christ by the reading of his Sta- 
tions. 


ROM this, one might conclude that 
the purpose of Claudel is to inspire 
one to go to Christ. He has also another 
aim in mind. There is no doubt that he 
leads one to the feet of Christ, that he in- 
stills into the reader a desire to know 
more of Jesus of Nazareth. He would 
have failed, however, if he were to leave 
his readers in that state of mind. His 
contemplative soul stirs us-to meditation. 
It seems to teach us what we are to do if 
we are to make the best of our transitional 
stage here. Who can read his Magnificat 
and not feel the effect of his words: “Who 
would not love Him Who loves us?” 
Many are under the impression that 
a Catholic does not understand the mean- 
ing of love. Let one who is of that 
opinion read any of Claudel’s works and 
he will see in them a deep current of 
love, a love which is of a higher type, 
a love which has a permanent value, a 


‘ love which is mystical because it is based 


on the doctrine of Christ. 

The works of Claudel are a stimulus 
to higher things, they bring one closer 
to Christ. He is a great poet and Cath- 
olic, he is popular and mystical, profound 
yet simple. Like his patron Saint he has 
answered the call of Christ. We may 
well bestow on him the title of High 
Priest of Poetry. 














Our Achievement in China 


Stzmulating Thoughts on Catholic America’s Part in the Foreign Mis. 
sions: From a Recent Address by the First Passtonist Bishop in China 


By *Cuthbert Martin O’Gara 


Ei TEEN years ago the American 
Passionists launched two new enter- 
prises—one in the cause of Catholic 
literature, THE S1cN Magazine, the other 
in the foreign mission field of the Church, 
the conversion of Western Hunan. Each 
of these enterprises, whether at home in 
America or abroad in China, has been 
a distinct contribution to Catholic Ac- 
tion. 

The truth of this was forcibly brought 
home to me on the eve of my recent de- 
parture from China. While in Shanghai 
I chanced to meet an old friend, a dis- 
tinguished churchman and missionary, 
whose name for quite ohvious reasons 
I may not mention here. In the course 
of our conversation he referred to THE 
Sicn Magazine and remarked that whilst 
he did not know the Editors personally 
he thought the magazine to be the best 
and most popular of its kind and this 
sentiment he asked me as a favor to ex- 
press for him to THe Sien Staff. 

I am happy to have so public an oc- 
casion to convey this compliment from 
one who is universally held in high es- 
teem and who because of his long and 
varied experience in the Church as a 
pastor and writer is qualified to speak. 
In fulfilling my promise to him I con- 
fess to a feeling of satisfaction that the 
vision the American Passionists had in 
founding Tue Sicn has been thus 
steadily and surely progressing to real- 
ization. 

We went on to discuss mission prob- 
lems in the respective territories being 
covered by the various Catholic mis- 
sionary organizations in the Orient. He 
gave it as his opinion that whilst in other 
districts a greater numerical - increase 
has been attained, the American Pas- 
sionists, impeded by long and perilous 
journeys, confronted by difficulties of 
transportation, subjected to attacks by 


bandits and Communists,. tried by flood’ 


and famine, sorrowed by death and mar- 
tyrdom within their ranks, have made 
a record worthy to be matched with the 
noblest in the annals of modern mission- 
ary endeavor in China. 

This is the simple truth. There is 
something finer even than success. To 
labor and to sacrifice, to spend one self 
and not count the cost, to run risks and 


confront danger and then to find one’s 
spending rewarded by success is one 
thing. But to persevere in all this and 
to press on when no sign of reward is 
in sight—to find that overnight the work 
and sacrifice of years have been destroyed 
by flood or famine, that calamity and 
disaster have wrought destruction and 
that all seems lost—to go on again with 
stout heart and hope still strong—this 
is the history of the American Passion- 
ists and the heroic Sisters who have 


been associated with them from the be-. 


ginning in founding the Catholic Church 
in Western Hunan. 

The story of the Passionists in China, 
however, is but one chapter in the his- 
tory which is being written by American 
missionaries of the different religious 
orders and congregations who are now 
laboring to bring the light of faith to the 
great Chinese people. 

Less than twenty years ago it was 
said by some who had already had long 
experience in China and who knew what 
the apostolate to the Chinese demanded 
of him who would give his life to such 
work, that the missionary from America 
could not and would not make a go of 
it. American methods, American vim 
and verve, American character would 
certainly falter and fail when engaged 
in the prodigious undertaking of con- 
verting to the gospel of Christ a race en- 
trenched in the serene, unshakable phi- 
losophy of the timeless East. 

American potential apptitude for a 
foreign missionary career was wrongly 
appraised. American stamina, Ameri- 
can readiness to sacrifice all for an ideal 
with never a thought of self, supported 
and energized by divine grace, have at- 
tained what many once judged to be im- 
possible. Priests and Sisters from the 
United States and Canada, young in ex- 
perience but courageous in their high 
resolve to emulate the example of the 
early missionaries to the shores of the 
North American continent, have already 
written a story of achievement equal 
to any in the annals of the Church in 
China. They are making themselves 
felt; they are giving to the foreign mis- 
sion spirit in the Orient a something dis- 
tinctive and real, a something fresh and 


‘invigorating, a something redolent of the 
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free air of America, but, withal, re- 
strained by a wholesome love for the 
age-old discipline of the Catholic Church, 

This is Catholic America’s contribu- 
tion to the modern apostolic spirit; it is 
the earnest of the ultimate success of 
our missionary priests and Sisters. We 
have given something, yes, but in all 
truth we have received much more. Of 
our fellow missionaries from older lands 
who preceded us by many decades in the 
field, we have learned from the open 
book of their lives the fundamental vir- 
tues requisite in him who would win 
souls to Christ in a pagan country—an 
all-consuming zeal for the conversion of 
the heathen, selfless devotion to duty, 
calm constancy in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles and impertur- 
able patience before the Celestial’s placid 
indifference to the onward march of time. 
It is our rare privilege to be counted 
among this noble company of consecrated 
men and women and to labor shoulder to 
shoulder with them to bring pagan China 
into the Kingdom of Christ. 


ET me impress upon you finally that 
the effort which American mission- 
aries are putting forth to advance the 
Church in China must, in all fairness, be 
credited to the splendid spirit of zeal and 
cooperation which animates the Cathotics 
of this continent. Without this generous 
and encouraging help the enterprise 
could not have been inaugurated, it 
could not have progressed thus far nor 
could it hope to perdure. We acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to the heirachy, 
the clergy and the laity. Catholic Amer- 
ican, in sending bands of missionaries to 
the Orient, begins to share with her 
Eastern brothers the priceless heritage 
of the one true Faith, she begins to re- 
pay in some small measure the labors 
and sacrifices, the prayers and blood, of 
the pioneer missionaries who in toil and 
tears laid the deep foundations for the 
magnificent Church which exists today 
in Canada and the United States. Catho- 
lics of America, we ask your continued 
help, your alms and your prayers, that 
the work for Christ we have begun in 
China, the building up of His Holy 
Church, may be brought to its ultimate 
and sublime conclusion. 
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THE BANSHEE 


Justin CHURCHILL clutched the 
filler of his boat, The Banshee, braced 
himself against the force of the shriek- 
ing wind, and tried to see into the black- 
ness around him. But the blackness 
was an impenetrable wall, shutting him 
in on every side, save when it was split 
by a tearing streak of lightning. 

“His little boat was a staunch craft. 
It had been given him the day he gradu- 
ated from St. Michael’s High School, 
three months before. He had named it 
The Banshee in memory of his grand- 
mother, a gallant old Irish gentlewoman, 
who believed in Banshees and claimed 
to have one in her family. She said it 
was a useful Banshee, that warned one 
of danger and assisted at one’s death. 
She had predicted that the Banshee 
would wail when she herself was pass- 
ing out of life, as it had wailed for her 
mother and grandmother before her; 
and Justin recalled, with an unpleasant 
prickling of the scalp, the wild storm 
that accompanied her soul’s flight on 
that night three years ago, and the 
strange sounds around the house. 
Shrieks of the wind they had been, of 
course, and he had recalled them now 
because of the shrieking wind around 
him at the moment. It had that same 
wild quality. 

All he knew about sailing he had 
learned this summer. He had spent his 
days on the water. He had learned a 
lot—had been congratulated on his in- 
creasing skill by the old boatmen on the 
coast hamlet that was his summer home. 
Possibly he had lost his head a trifle 
over the general admission of his 
progress. Certainly, he told himself 
now, with a sudden setting of his young 
jaw, if he hadn’t been a conceited fool 
he’d never have ventured out when a 
big storm was definitely brewing. But 
he had ventured, he was out in it, and 
thus far at least the storm was getting 
the better of him and his boat. 

He had used all his skill, but he hadn’t 
enough. He couldn’t see a foot ahead 
of him. He had only a vague idea of 
where he was, yet he distinctly heard, 
once or twice, in a momentary pause of 
the tempest’s fury, the crashing of waves 
on some shore. He was near a shore, 
then, but what shore? He had been lost 
for hours, mentally and literally at sea, 
devoting all his energies to keeping his 
boat afloat. Now, stripped of sail and 
heeling perilously, she was heading into 
some unknown destination, and he was 
too exhausted to fight for her and him- 
self much longer. Moreover, he had 
struck something—apparently a sub- 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


merged rock. He was off it again, but 
that rending, tearing fury of sound 
might have been the Banshee’s death 
blow. He caught his breath and a chill 
ran down his spine. For the first time 
he let himself face the fact that he might 
not get in safely, that perhaps— He 
crossed himself and breathed a prayer. 
It was then that he saw the Banshee 
—saw it quite clearly and unmistakably, 
he was convinced at the moment, in a 
sudden flash of lightning that for the in- 
stant lit up alike the black heavens and 
the furious sea. He saw it, and heard 


.it—he was sure of that, yet he did not 


know what he saw and heard. If he had 
not been alone in his small sail beat in a 
record-breaking northeaster he would 
have thought it was a companion—some 
chum, who, as a lark, had concealed 
himself in the tiny cabin and had now 
suddenly and silently appeared, in white 
draperies, to startle him. But no lad 
of his acquaintance, who had attempted 
such a joke, would have waited till this 
moment to spring it. Fear or curiosity 
or courage, or all three, would have 
drawn him forth to help in the fight for 
survival. 

Moreover, no chum of Justin’s would 
have given him, in that instantaneous 
glimpse, such a suggestion of power, of 
austerity, of menace. Was it a shadow? 
Of course not. How could it be? Yet 
he could still see it, or at least he had a 
continued and appalling sense of its 
presence there, though the impenetrable 
blackness had closed around him again. 
Something about it made his heart 
stand still.. A sensation of sheer, un- 
reasoning terror gripped him—the first 
he had ever known. [His grandmother 
had claimed to possess the gift of seeing 
things—strange things, unseen by others. 
Looking into his eyes when he was four- 
teen, she had predicted that he, too, 
would see things invisible to others. 
That power, like the Banshee, she said, 
ran in her family. But Justin had 
never seen anything unusual till now. 
Or was he seeing it now?] He laughed 
chokingly. No, it was not there—had 
not been there. He was merely on the 
edge of his nerves, and fancying things. 
He had never had faith in his grand- 
mother’s visions—though he had loved 
her stories whey he was a child. Odd 
how he kept thinking of her now. 


\HE next instant he was in the water, 
‘T gasping, choking. The gallant little 
Banshee had gone over like a ten-pin, 
and this time he could not help himself 
or her. They were both submerged, but 
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he found himself clinging, with des- 
perate, slipping fingers, to something 
that seemed a part of her. Choking 
over the water he had swallowed in the 
first plunge he experienced an addi- 
tional shock. There was something 
with him—not somebody, just some- 
thing. He felt as conscious of its pres- 
ence as if it had been another human 
being, yet he knew it was not that. It 
was near him, austere, awesome. Some- 
thing wailed. ... Was it a distant horn? 
Yet it seemed to fill all space. His 
heart contracted and his wet clutching 
hands slipped again. He was swimming 
now. The boat had sunk or had been 
swept out of reach. Breakers tore at 
him, lifted him up, dragged him down. 
Rocks caught at him, jagged rocks that 
tore and stunned. But suddenly he 
realized that he was alone among them. 
The unseen presence, whatever it was, 
was no longer there. The sounds he 
heard were the sounds of the storm. 


HERE was something incredibly 
bracing in that discovery. His panic 
passed. He had been fighting, but blindly, 
desperately and from the purely physical 
urge toward survival. Now, with clear- 
ing senses, he took in his situation. 
Breakers, submerged rocks, a shore—a 
near-by shore. Over that way, judging 
from the sound. He breathed another 
prayer, called on his final reserves of 
strength and courage, fought on, found 
himself on wet sand, crawled out of the 
reach of fiercely pursuing waves, and 
sank senseless on the inhospitable shore. 
It was ten years later when he met 
Aileen. In the first hour he saw her he 
knew why he had been waiting—why he 
had not fallen in love with some of the 
charming girls he had known in his city 
home, or during his summers at the 
shore, or at college. He had been wait- 
ing for the one girl to come along, know- 
ing she would come and unconsciously 
preparing for her. 

He was said by some of his intimates 
to be an odd chap, rather vague and 
dreamy at times. But there was nothing 
vague and dreamy about his successful 
business career. In the business world 
he had the reputation of being a hard- 
boiled egg, and an all-round sportsman. 
He could sail almost any boat anywhere. 
He had taken part in and carried off 
the honors of two of the biggest amateur 
automobile races in the country. He 
had developed a passionate interest in 
airplanes, and was flying them _bril- 
liantly. There was nothing vague or 
dreamy in his handling of them. 
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AILEEN 


Nor was there anything vague or 
dreamy about his courtship of Aileen. 
From the hour of their meeting at a 
strawberry festival at St. Rose’s he 
started a determined campaign to sweep 
her off her feet. But she was a steady 
young person, level-headed and poised. 
She was not easily swept off her feet, 
yet she gave him a lot of her time. She 
was visiting friends who also lived on 
the shore. She and Justin spent their 
vacation days together, usually in one 
of his boats, frequently in one of his 
automobiles, but never in his newest 
airplane. 

“I’m not risking your life,” he told 
her with his likable grin. “I'll take 
you anywhere in a boat or an automo- 
bile, but I’ll wait till I’m master of the 
air and aircraft before I take you up 
above.” 

So it was in an automobile—Justin’s 
newest roadster—that they had their 
first adventure. The month was Octo- 
ber and Aileen was making a visit to 
her shore friends. Justin, lured from 
his work to his summer home for a 
week-end with her, had taken her off 
for an all-day Saturday spin. He hada 
preference for off the way roads. Some- 
times they led him to unexpected des- 
tinations—and quite frequently up lonely 
wagon tracks to the doors of isolated 
houses. Aileen didn’t mind that. She, 
too, liked the unknown and adventurous. 
That was one of her charms for him— 
that and the fact that she was as elusive 
as a spring breeze. 

Justin’s favorite topic of conversation 
was their approaching marriage. He 
assumed that it was settled, that it was 
to take place in November. He assured 
Aileen that she was mad about him and 
that she was S&tifling her noblest- im- 
pulses by being’ so coy about admit- 
ting it. 

“You may lose me if you fool around 
like that,” he warned her. “How do 
you know I’m not the sort of chap 
whose heart is caught on the rebound? 


Or how do you know I won’t be snared 
by some other girl who goes about with 


.a net?” 


Aileen merely laughed. She was not 
afraid of losing him, and she had no in- 
tention of doing so. 


E was deep in his favorite topic this 

October afternoon—so deep that he 
did not immediately observe the gather- 
ing storm. Nor did Aileen observe it. 
She was listening to Justin describing 
their future home. It was a fascinating 
theme and he handled it well. The 
storm broke viciously and the absorbed 
couple abruptly discovered that they 
were on an unknown country road, that 
it was pitch dark and remote and lonely, 
and that the lights of Justin’s car were, 
as he elegantly expressed it, “on the 
blink.” 

“You be the horn, Aileen,” he di- 
rected cheerfully. “And I'll just drive 
along slowly till we find ourselves. 
When you get tired I'll hoot !” 

Aileen hooted gaily. She was not a 
nervous girl at any time, and she was 
never conscious of nervousness when she 
was with Justin. Just the same she had 
an odd sensation now—an impression 
that something was all wrong, an even 
stronger impression that she and Justin 
were not alone. No doubt it was because 
of the storm and the pitch darkness. She 
heard a sound, too, over and above the 
wind and the tortured swish of the 
branches. She spoke suddenly, with a 
new note in her voice. 

“Justin!” “Yes, darling.” His voice 
had a new quality which she did not 
pause to analyze. 

“T have the oddest feeling that we’re 
not alone.” He did not reply at once. 
Then he said very slowly, “So have I.” 
She hardly knew his voice—it was sud- 
denly so serious. , 

“Do you feel it too—that sense of some- 
thing here—something subtle and power- 
ful and—and rather awful? Something 
that seems to be sobbing or moaning in 
the storm.” “I’ve had it—and heard it— 
for the last five minutes. I’m not sur- 
prised you heard it. You’re Irish, too!” 

Her voice shook. “Justin, what does it 
mean?” “TI don’t know, darling, unless 
it means that we’re in special danger of 
some kind. It may be—well, a kind of 
warning. I’ve heard it once before—ten 
years ago, when I was nearly drowned.” 

Aileen uttered a sharp ejaculation. 
There was a sudden flash of lightning 
which lit up the road before them. “There 
it is, Justin. Do you see it? Or—is it 
my imagination? It’s out of the car now. 
I thought it was in the car—right beside 
us.” “Yes, darling. I seem to see some- 
thing, but it’s probably just a shadow.” 

They both thought they saw it now, 
quite plainly. A _ figure — shadowy, 
draped, steady, silent and waiting, just 
beside the car. Justin swerved, applied 
his emergency brake, stopped and leaped 


from the roadster, pulling out his pocket 
flash and flashing the light about him, 
He was an unemotional young man jn 
the ordinary routine of life, but a cry 
burst from him. 

“Aileen, look !” 

Aileen looked down into a vast gulf, 
on the extreme edge of which the little 
car was poised. Cliffs rose on each side 
of them. One foot more. . . . On the 
edge of the gulf a shattered wooden fence 
hung. Part of it was out of sight. 

“Another’s car has gone through, I’m 
afraid.” Justin approached the edge of 
the drop, turned his flash-light down- 
ward and stared hard into the depths 
below. 

“No, there’s nothing there. But there’s 
been a rock slide. See, right here at the 
left.” There was a hush which the storm 
seemed to share. Then Aileen spoke with 
stiff lips. “It’s gone. The—thing we 
felt—is gone.” “Yes,” Justin said in a 
strange voice. “It’s gone, if it was here!” 

“But it was here. We both saw it.” 

“Yes, we both thought we saw it. But 
—my darling, how could we have seen 
anything? Even if we are both Irish?” 

They were married in November. In 
the five years that followed there were 
only two disappointments in Aileen’s 
matrimonial life. The first was that she 
and Justin had no children. The second 
was that during the first two years Jus- 
tin would not take her up with him in 
any of his airplane flights. At the end of 
thirty months, however, he took her ona 
short flight, and she was amazed by an 
unprecedented exhibition of nervousness 
in a man who had never before revealed 
any such phenomenon. 

“You're as nervous as a cat,” she told 
him. “What’s the matter with you ?” 

“Got precious freight aboard,” Justin 
mentioned lightly, and made a better job 
of controlling his nervousness when he 
realized that she had observed it. It mani- 
fested itself plainly, but less obviously, 
every time they went up during the fol- 
lowing year. After that it disappeared, 
and Justin lent himself wholeheartedly to 
the joy of having her with him. 


Y the end of their sixth year of mar- 

riage Aileen drove Justin’s planes 
as well as he did. She had insisted on 
learning and from the first had shown a 
skill and aptitude that amazed him, accus- 
tomed as he was to seeing Aileen make a 
success of anything she attempted. After 
that they had made long flights, fre- 
quently crossing the continent together, 
and making two flights to South Amer- 
ica. They were never in the newspapers. 
Their comings and goings were personal 
and private enterprises, often unknown 
even to their closest friends. 

As Justin put it, luck was usually with 
them. They had one or two minor mis- 
haps, almost too trivial to recall after- 
wards. For the rest they soared into the 
blue like superhumans, feeling super- 
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himan at times in their youth and love 
and common joy of life. It is possible 
that such familiarity and such constant 
luck might in time have made Aileen 
careless. She had a suggestion of reck- 
lessness at rare moments which Justin 
observed and warned her about. He him- 
self never took a chance. His plans were 
made as carefully, his inspections were 
as meticulous, his handling of his air- 
planes as methodical as in his early days. 


T was he who was at the control when 

they met their first peril. They were 
not making a long flight, and they were 
not more than a few hundred miles from 
home when they ran first into a thick 
fog and then, climbing above it, into a 
heavy sleet storm. Neither was alarmed. 
They had outridden countless storms. 
They had plenty of gasoline. Their plane 
was in perfect condition. Aileen’s mind, 
indeed, was hardly on the plane at all. 
She was conscious of the increasing 
storm, was aware that they were “flying 
blind,” was happily conscious of the pres- 
ence of her husband. But for once her 
thoughts were wholly domestic. Some 
newly married friends she and Justin 
liked very much were to spend the coming 
week-end with them. The pair were 
charming, and as much in love as she and 
Justin were. Aileen was planning a house 
party that would give them pleasure and 
do them honor. She heard Justin’s voice. 

“The wings are covered with ice.” He 
spoke quietly, but the quality of his tone 
brought her out of her abstraction with a 
start. 

“That’s happened before,” she said 
almost curtly, and added “often.” 

“I know. But it’s never a condition to 
ignore, and just now I don’t know where 
we are.” He added his next sentence in 
a low voice, as if unwilling to put the 
suspicion into words. “I’m afraid there’s 
something wrong with the gasoline tank, 
too. There must be a leak. We’re almost 
out of gas.” 

There was something very wrong. She 
heard it now—an interruption in the beat 
of the powerful plane’s usually steady 
heart. Her own heart dropped a beat. 

“Justin,” she demanded. “Is it—ser- 
ious ?” 

“I’m afraid so, darling.” 

She knew it was. The plane was out 
of control. She knew more than that. 
Something was in the plane with them 
—something subtle, intangible, perva- 
sive. 

“Justin.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

His é¢yes were glued to the instruments 
under the one small electric bulb that 
cut the blackness. His voice was steady 
and quite natural again. With him, evi- 
dently, the worst moment had been that 


> in which he had to warn her. . 


“Do you feel it ?” 
“Feel what, darling ?” 
“The—the something that’s here in 


the plane with us? The thing we felt 
and even thought we saw once before ?” 

“Yes, I feel it. I’ve been conscious of 
it for several minutes.” 

“Justin, it means great danger. Doesn’t 
it?” He did not answer. The plane was 
reeling drunkenly, slithering downward 
to the right. 

“It saved us the other time,” she said. 
“Tt warned us and therefore saved us.” 

“Tt may save us this time.” He added, 
“T think I must always have known, deep 
in me, that this was coming. I think that’s 
why I kept you out of a plane so long.” 

“Thank God, we’re together!” Her 
voice broke on the words, but they came 
out strongly. 

“Do you really feel that way?” he 
asked. 

“You know I do.” 

“Then nothing else matters. We've 
had a great life. We'll go into the next, 
if we have to go, with faith and hope. 
But we'll do all we can. Make your act 
of contrition, darling.” 

Above the noise of the dying engine 
and the storm, they thought they heard 
a long, wild cry. “Pack the cushions 
around yourself,” Justin jerked out. 
“We're in for acrash.” She packed them 
swiftly around him and herself. The 
plane acted like a human thing dying in 
agony. 





“Justin.” 
“Yes, darling.” 
“T feel it-— that presence — more 


strongly than ever.” 

“Yes, darling—so do I. But remember 
we came through safely the other time.” 

“It was outside of the car, then. It’s 
in here with us now, enveloping us like 
a great grey cloak. Justin!” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Can you see anything at all?” 

“No, darling.” 

“Neither can I. Life with you has been 
wonderful, Justin. I’ve been utterly, ab- 
solutely happy.” 

“Thank you, darling.” For the first 
time Justin’s voice broke. “So have I. 
Whatever’s coming, we’re going into it 
together. May God have mercy on our 
souls !” 

They were in the hospital only five 
days. Aileen could have left it in three 
days. She would not go without Justin, 
who was ordered by the doctors to “rest 
and relax” a little longer. 

“We’re not going to have this miracle 
of your escape wrecked by over-haste 
now,” Doctor Walsh warned them. 
“You’ve had a big shock. You need time 
to get over it. Eat and sleep and look 
at the pretty flowers all your friends are 
sending you.” . 


HEY were back home Friday night, 
dining at their own table, later sit- 
ting before their fire. Their friends were 
to be kept away a few days longer. The 
nurse who had come home with them to 
look after Aileen’s broken arm was read- 


ing upstairs. The married lovers were 
together for the first time’since the acci- 
dent. They had so much to say that for 
a time both were silent. Then Aileen 
asked rather shakily, “Well, darling, 
what do you think of our Banshee now ?” 

Justin’s face grew serious. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about it,” he 
admitted. “In fact, I’ve been thinking of 
it pretty steadily. I’ve decided, and I’m 
pretty sure you will agree with me, that 
our Banshee is a figment of our imagina- 
tions !” 

“Justin! You don’t mean that!” 

“T mean just that, darling. I come of 
a superstitious line. My mind has been 
full of tales of that Banshee ever since I 
was a boy. In our first escape my ob- 
session was so strong that it communi- 
cated itself to you. That’s sound. We all 
know there’s a lot in telepathy. After 
that your mind got the message from 
my mind every time we were in danger. 
God spared us—but I don’t think He did 
it through any Banshee!” 

Aileen looked over her shoulder appre- 
hensively. 

“That sounds so ungrateful,” she said, 
“ungrateful to the Banshee, I mean. I 
hope she didn’t hear it. J like our Ban- 
shee! Of course we’re both thanking 
God every minute. But why shouldn’t 
He let her help us? And why shouldn’t 
we thank her, too?” 

Justin shook his head at her. 

“Superstition,” he said gently. “We 
mustn’t let that run away with us, you 
know.” 

“Call it superstition, if you like,” 
Aileen argued. “But how do you explain 
that awful chill we felt, and the sounds 
we heard when she came?” 

“The chill was the chill of fear, dar- 
ling,” he told her. “And the sounds were 
supplied by our imaginations. But be- 
lieve in her if you want to.” 

“T shall,” Aileen said firmly. “I think 
God is using her as a messenger,” she 
added under her breath. “And I shall 
never be afraid again!” 
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lhe Cessation of Smugness 


A Smug Satisfaction has Made us Trivial in What 1s Tremendous, 
It Shows Itself in Our Modern Literature and Culture 


Lx as much as a rain-storm when it 
falls on a crowd of us who are Catho- 
lic, or who are not Catholic, makes us all 
equally ludicrous and dripping, it can be 
said that rain-storms unite. us, believers 
and unbelievers. And so do all storms, 
even spiritual storms, all changes of 
weather, all economic storms, all ceasing 
of storms even. They are a reminder of 
how God arranged the relation of the 
Church and the world. They are a re- 
minder of our common lot, our natural 
kinship. 

At the same time storms separate and 
distinguish us, believers and unbelievers, 
—for if they prove that we live in the 
same world by falling on us both alike, 
they show how different we are, in the 
reactions they provoke. Although a rain- 
storm may force from us all the same 
grimace, there are other storms which 
make us. take their “wetting” after our 
proper fashion. There are storms which 
melt the disguises which make us look 
alike, and show how different we are. 

Lately there has come upon the world 
a storm which I hesitate to give a name 
to. Let us call it a mere change of weather. 
Or let us call it that which caused Speng- 
ler to write The Decline of the Occideut 
and T. S. Eliot to write The Waste Land. 

There are some Catholics who think 
this was a storm which fell only on un- 
believers,—very different from a storm 
which puts an end to a base-ball game— 
and not really a storm at all. They are 
right if they mean that no Catholic could 
hold, as Spengler did, that human history 
was a series of disconnected stories, with 
no continuity between them, or if they 
mean that no Catholic could fall into the 
pessimism of The Waste Land. But are 
they not confusing the storm with the 
way in which Spengler and Eliot took 
their “wetting”? The cessation of smug- 
ness—which is one name for the storm— 
did not turn Catholics into Spenglerians, 
nor into pessimists. It did not even turn 
them into mear-Spenglerians, or near- 
pessimists, unless they were merely near- 
Catholics. It had an analogous but very 
different affect on them. For Catholics 
have their own smugness, and their own 
way of getting rid of it. 

It is not necessary here to describe 
how unbelievers got rid of their smug- 
ness (or rather took up a counter-smug- 
ness) for, to begin with, what else have 


By Daniel Sargent 


we been gazing at for ten years? It has 
been the greatest show on earth, a Coney 
Island “sensation.” When a man who 
has believed in inevitable progress sud- 
denly believes with equal violence in no 
progress at all, or when another man who 
has thought himself all, suddenly shouts 
that he is nothing, then the change is cer- 
tainly spectacular, and melodramatic. It 
has made topic for the newspapers. We 
have exaggerated its importance. 

But it is worth while to examine how 
Catholics have taken their “wetting.” 
The sight has a certain novelty to it, for 
comparatively few have studied it, and 
besides, it is much more dramatic (if 
much less spectacular) than what has 
taken place among those who are not 
Catholics. 

To a certain extent Catholics have 
taken a similar path to Spengler. Liter- 
ally there are many things which Speng- 
ler says which are but healthy reactions 
to over-smugness, and to them Catholics 
can subscribe. He gives to various civili- 
zations not ours the due which our foolish 
pride has denied them. He even over- 
praises the Mayas, which is at least gen- 
erous. He reminds Catholics of what 
they have often told themselves, that we 
live in this world in no lasting city. But 
in as much as he has no God, and pictures 
religion as belonging only to an earthly 
city, and as dying completely with every 
earthly city, like an integral part of it, 
he has a tenseness which twists his face 
to a grimness which no Catholic could 
assume. 

Similarly there are Catholics—Mau- 
riac, Bernanos,—who mock at the vaunt 
of human nature as do the unbelieving 
pessimists. They do it in novels; they do 
it in poetry, like Max Jacob, and they do 
it in painting ; and they do it in architec- 
ture ;—and they shock their elders. But 
they cannot really look like the pessimists. 
They believe in God. They have an en- 
thusiasm, a tenderness. And it is very 
hard for them, even in spite of a literary 
manner, not to see a flash of goodness in 
human nature here and there. 


N other words it is God who makes the 

difference, and the cessation of smug- 
ness in one who believes in God brings a 
quite different consequence than in one 
who does not. 

In these days when a smug satisfaction 
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with one’s civilization is so scarce, Catho- 
lics may have lost some respect for the 
civilization they happen to be heirs to, but 
much more important, they have gained 
respect for the civilization of others, 
Take for instance the case of Christian 
churches being built in the East after 
an Eastern manner, something so well 
illustrated in the last number of Liturgical 
Arts. Rome may have always urged that 
the Orient be allowed its own manner, 
And missionaries may have always 
known this was the best way, but it re- 
mained to our day for Catholics in gen- 
eral to take a peculiar satisfaction in 
seeing an Annamite temple built after an 
Annamite manner. Even if a Catholic 
has the idea that his own civilization will 
fall tomorrow on his head, he is not par- 
ticularly dejected about it. In similar 
crises Christian poetry has usually been 
at its most triumphant: “Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt.” 


ND as Catholics have really gained a 
new joy in civilization, so also in 
their awakening to their own helplessness 
and shortcoming they have acquired a 
joy, quite the opposite from pessimism, 
which would distinguish Paul Claudel 
from Aiden and Spender even if skill 
and genius did not equally distinguish 
him. They have gained a greater reliance 
on God. 

If Catholics do have a sense of tragedy, 
it is quite different from the tragedy 
which the unbelieving world is suffering 
from, which latter is really not tragedy at 
all, but pure and meaningless melodrama. 
We have, all of us, a new consciousness 


not so much of having failed in what we 


had to do, but in what we were free to 
do. We are face to face not so much with 
our wickedness (which indeed we are al- 
ways face to face with) as with our ap- 
palling mediocrity. It is scarcely possible 
to imagine how people living with the 
privileges of God’s grace so near to them 
have in nineteen hundred years done so 
little to take advantage of their opportuni- 
ties, as we have. Could any Malay ever 
have been as trivial as we have been with 
what is tremendous? To some Catholics 
this mediocrity, shown as it is in all our 
modern literature and culture, has been a 
positive stench. It was to Léon Bloy. It 
was he who said: “There is but one trag- 
edy, not to be a saint.” 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communicatiens of 
general interest. Com- 
munications should be as 
brief as possible. Please 
give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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Questions « Answers « Communications 


Anonymous communica- 
tions will not be consid- 
ters’ names will 


What interests you will 
very likely interest others, 
and make this department 
more interesting and in- 
structive. Address: THE 
SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 























MARK 5:7 AND JOHN 2:4 


The Rheims-Douay New Testament translates the Latin 
—quid mihi et tibi—of St. Mark 5:7: “what have I to do 
with thee’ ?, but in St. John 2:4, the same Latin words are 
translated in this way: “what is it to me and to thee?” 
Which translation is correct and what is the cause of the 
difference?—T. E. D., BALTIMoRE, Mp. 


The differences between these two translations of the 
Latin Vulgate are accidental. Father Pope says: “What 
is it to me and to thee? /¢ is an addition due to the re- 
visors of the original Rheims translation. W. [Wyclif’s 
version 1380] ‘What to me and to thee, woman?’; R. 
[Rheims] ‘What is to me and to thee, woman ?’; all other 
English versions—‘Woman, what have I to do with thee?” 
(Laymen’s New Testament.) 


POPE’S AND PRIESTS’ OPINION OF FATHER COUGHLIN: 
BAD CATHOLICS GO TO HELL: CATHOLIC RENTAL LIBRARY 


‘ (1) Does the Pope, as head of the Catholic Church, approve 
or disapprove of the teachings of Father Charles E. Coughlin? 
What is the sentiment of the leading minds in the Catholic 
priesthood regarding them? (2) A Catholic boy, who attends 
the public school by order of his parents, but goes to Mass on 
Sundays, is taking instructions in preparation for first Holy 
Communion. A sister in Sunday School questioned him about 
his parents, and when she learned that they did not attend 
church, told the boy that they would go to hell. She promised 
to give him rosary beads if he got them to go to church. The 
reaction of the parents to this criticism may well be imagined. 
What defense can a good Catholic make to a criticism of this 
kind? (3) Is there a good Catholic rental library in this 
vicinity, where one can obtain good books for study and gen- 
eral culture ?—A. L. C., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


(1) The Pope has never made any public or private state- 
ment, to our knowledge, regarding the activities of Father 
Coughlin. Catholic priests, so far as we can learn, are divided 
over him like other people. In general they approve his zeal 
for the cause of Social Justice and acknowledge the service 
he has rendered by his exposure of economic evils, but there 
is a-wide difference of opinion among the clergy regarding 
Father Coughlin’s interpretations and applications of the 
principles of Social Justice, as made known in the Encyclicals 
of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI. Those who disagree 
with his opinions hold that he is going beyond the norm and 
the spirit of the Encyclicals, which are concerned with the 
moral order, and entering into the secular, technical, and 
purely economic phases of modern questions, for which the 
Church has “neither the equipment nor the mission.” On the 
other hand, Bishop Gallagher, Father Coughlin’s immediate 
ecclesiastical superior, publicly defended the latter’s activities 
in a radio address broadcast on Easter Sunday. He made 
clear, however, that Father Coughlin’s “addresses carry not 
only the truths of revealed religion, the great moral laws of, 
his Church, but also his individual application in the economic 
and social field of these laws.” It is right here that difference 
of opinion arises. 

(2) Any convinced Catholic should be able to defend the 
good sister’s logic, whatever may be thought of her prudence. 
Naturally she wondered why the boy went to the public school 
instead of the Catholic school. She soon found out. If 
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Catholics who deliberately neglect to fulfill their grave moral 
obligations, and die unrepentant, don’t go to hell—who do? 
To be reminded of this awful danger will do them no harm, 
and may do them good. Catholics who send their children to 
church and don’t go themselves—(‘‘don’t do as we do, but 
as we say”)—are a scandal to their offspring. Christ 
threatened such parents with the most terrible penalties. The 
sister had excellent authority for her statement. 

(3) The Catholic Unity League, 615 West 147th Street, 
New York City, conducts a rental library, which should merit 
the interest and support of Catholics. Active membership 
costs $1.00 a year. For further information consult the 
League, 


WasS ST. PATRICK EVER CANONIZED? 


Will you kindly tell me tf St. Patrick was ever canonized? 
If so, where and when? It is surprising what a difference of 
opinion there is on this point, even among priests—H. M. 
O’C., Boston, Mass. 


St. Patrick died in the latter half of the fifth century. He 
was not canonized in the manner in which saints are 
canonized today, but in the manner common to his time. In 
the early ages of the Church persons who died with the reputa- 
tion of sanctity were canonized by a Bishop, by a council, 
or by the common consent of the faithful, according to the 
principle “vox populi, vox Dei”—the voice of the people is 
the voice of God. St. Patrick was canonized by popular con- 
sent, which consent was ratified by the Church by her constant 
veneration of Ireland’s Apostle. 

A stricter procedure of canonization was introduced by Pope 
John XV (985-996) in the case of St. Ulric. Alexander III 
(1159-1181) reserved the right of canonization of saints to 
the Holy See. The process was regulated in detail by Leo X 
(1513-1521). Sixtus V committed the preparatory investiga- 
tion and the conduct of the process itself to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites in 1587. Additional rules were laid down 
by Urban VIII (1625), and Benedict XIV (1745), and the 
final touches to the whole process by Benedict XV (1917). 
(Fundamental Theology, Brunsmann-Preuss, vol. III). 


ATTITUDE DURING DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNION 


If one is attending Mass at which Holy Communion is 
being distributed by another priest, should one stand at the 
reading of the last Gospel, or continue to kneel, since Holy 
Communion is still being given?—C. O’N., Bronx, N. Y. 

It would seem more proper to continue to kneel as long as 
the priest continues to distribute Holy Communion. 


DEATH OF PENITENTS 


I read in The Official Guide of New Mexico, page 66, 
that up to a few years ago the actual death of the Christus 
occurred during the Holy Week ceremonies conducted by 
the Penitents in New Mexico. Is there any truth in this?— 
J. H. B., Crayton, Mo. 


According to The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. XI, page 
635, the Los Hermanos Penitents (The Penitent Brothers), 
a society of flagellents in New Mexico and Colorado, were 
guilty of frightful excesses in their penitential exercises, 
even going so far as to “crucify” one of the brothers on 
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Good Friday by tying him to a cross. “At present no 
‘crucifixions’ take place, though previous to 1896 they were 
annual in many places in New Mexico and Colorado.” 
There is no mention in the above article of death ever 
having been the result of such extravagant practices. The 
Church authorities tried to correct these Penitents by ex- 
horting them to return to sanity, but without effect. They 
were then ordered to disband, but a remnant appears to 
survive and to continue their barbarous practices, but only 
in secret. Perhaps The Catholic Register of Denver, Colo., 
might be able to furnish you with more information in 
this matter. 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE 


Vill you kindly publish the address of The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace?—F. S., Mt. VERNON, INp. 


This society is located at 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Applications for membership and 
literature will be gladly received. 


INITIALS “Cc. P.” 


What do the letters “C. P.” after the name of one of your 
Order stand for?—C. C., Invincton-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


Members of religious communities add the initials signify- 
ing the name of their community after their names. “C. P.”, 
signifies “Congregation of the Passion,” or Passionist. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: THE FLOOD: ANTHROPOLOGY: 
PILLAR OF SALT 


(1) What is the belief of the Church in regard to the traces 
found of prehistoric man? Since we believe the human race 
is sprung from Adam and Eve, were these “cavemen” people 
who wandered away from the civilised world and degenc- 


rated? (2) I have heard that the flood perhaps covered ouly* 


that portion of the world around the Euphrates where was 
centered the population of the earth. If this is so, what hap- 
pened to the “cavemen” whose relics are found today? (3) 
Can you recommend any books treating the Catholic view- 
point on these questions? (4) Some time ago I read aw 
article supposed to be an interview with a German Jesuit 
priest who was doing excavation work by the Dead Sea. Ac- 
cording to this paper, the priest indicated a column of salt 
about forty feet high and said this was what legend had 
turned into Lot’s wife. What is your opinion on this?—M. 
C. C., MAupeNn, Mass. 


(1) It is extremely difficult, from the scientific viewpoint, 
to determine exactly the position held by the so-called “pre- 
historic man,”—as, for example, the “‘Neanderthal man,” the 
“Pithecanthropus Erectus,” the “Heidelberg man,” etc. The 
Church maintains the unity of the human race—that all 
human beings are sprung from one original couple. If these 
remains are of human beings, and not of mere animals, they 
are descended from Adam and Eve. As to how they 
wandered to the places where they were found or what was 
their condition, the Church teaches nothing, as these ques- 
tions belong to science. 

(2) The geographical universality of the flood is an 
opinion that has been abandoned by all scholars. The 
ordinary opinion of Catholic scholars today is that the flood 
extended to all the earth inhabited at the time of Noah, so 
that of all the human race in existence at the time only those 
in the Ark were saved. The so-called “prehistoric man” 
was either not man at all but a mere animal, or had died 
before the flood, or was wiped out in that catastrophe. The 
opinion that only a portion of the human race was destroyed 
at the time of Noah has never found favor with Catholic 
scholars, although it has never been condemned by the 
Church. 





(3) See the articles on “Deluge” and “Evolution” in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and the bibliography given there, See 
also Evolution and Religion, O’Brien; Evolution and The. 
ology, Messenger. For a brief explanation of the Church's 
view, see Biblical Questions, Volume One, Rudolph ¢ 
Bandas. The Revue Biblique, published by the French 
Dominicans, gives an excellent résumé of all excavation 
done in Palestine. Anthropological Studies, published 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., should also he 
of interest. 

(4) The Jesuit you refer to was probably the French 
Jesuit, Father Alexis Mallon, recently deceased, who did 
important archeological work near the Dead Sea. There 
are peculiarly formed columns of salt and also of rock near 
this sea, which have some resemblance to a human figure. 
What Father Mallon probably said was that it was the 
story of Lot’s wife that was responsible for the naming of 
the column, and not that the column was responsible for the 
story of Lot’s wife. 


ORIGIN OF GREGORIAN MASSES 


In the April Sign-Post an explanation of Gregorian 
Masses was given, which reminds me of a criticism given 
by a Protestant, whose views and ideas on Catholic ques- 
tions are always reasonable, and in this case enlightening. 
He asked: “how can an intelligent Catholic he interested in 
Gregorian Masses, if they know the true story of their 
origin?” I confess that I did not. He explained, that for 
the sin of concealing (not spending) two pieces of gold, 
Justus, the monk, was condenmed by Gregory to solitude, 
wrtere he died friendless, mncomforted by any of his religious 
companions. By order of Gregory his body was buried ina 
dung-hill. What reply should a Catholic give to this 
criticism?—A, N. N., Ermira, N. Y. 


He might reply that the Protestant, who seems to be 
somewhat familiar with the origin of Gregorian Masses, 
offers no rational objection to the Catholic custom of 
imitating the example of St. Gregory. Moreover, it is 
difficult to diagnose the Protestant’s mind in the matter. 
The story as outlined by him, is substantially correct. 
According to the Dialogues (Lib. IV, c. lv.) of St. Gregory, 
the latter was superior of the Benedictine monastery on 
Monte Coelio, Rome, in which Justus was a monk. Justus, 
when about to die, confided to his own brother, Copiosus, 
that he had hidden three gold pieces. They were found 
among the drugs used by Justus for the making of his 
medicines. The rule of the Order strictly forbade private 
possessions and ordained that all moneys should be_ put 
in the common fund. When this violation of the vow of 
poverty reached the ears of Gregory he was much grieved. 
He considered what he should do to correct the sick man 
for his fault, and to give a wholesome lesson to the brethren. 
He ordered that no brother should visit the dying man, so 
that, finding himself without consolation and learning the 
reason, he might publicly acknowledge his fault before the 
community and do penance for it. Gregory also commanded 
that when the monk died his body should be placed in a 
grave “in a thicket” and that the three pieces of money 
should be thrown in after him, and all present should say: 
“May thy money perish with thee!” (Acts 8:20). 

These orders were carried out. The guilty man died 
full of contrition and the brethren made haste to hand over 
the smallest things. A month after Justus was buried, 
Gregory felt greatly moved with pity for the dead man, 
sadly reflecting on his possible sufferings, and considered 
how he might best come to his help. He called for Preti- 
osus, and said sorrowfully: “For a long time now our 
brother has been suffering the torments of fire; it will be 
well to do all we can in charity to relieve him. Go thou 
and for thirty days from this time offer the Holy Sacrifice 
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for him; see that no day passes in which the Victim of 
salvation is not offered in his behalf.” 

This was done. At the thirtieth day Justus appeared to 
Copiosus, his brother, who asked him how he fared. Justus 
replied: “I have fared badly until today, but now I am 
well, because today I have been ‘received in communion 
(ie, to the society of the blessed).” Such is the story 
told by Gregory himself, and which is the origin of 
Gregorian Masses. (Indulgences, Lepicier, p. 262 et seq.) 

Your Protestant friend may suppose that Justus’s sin 
was only a peccadillo (whereas it most likely was a 
grievous sin), and that Gregory was excessively harsh in 
his treatment of the monk. Gregory was the best judge 
of that. In any event, the monk died repentant and his 
brethren learned a salutary lesson. We see nothing un- 
reasonable or incongruous in the story given above. It 
shows, moreover, how strictly monastic obligations were 
considered, and at the same time of how severity was 
tempered with charity. 

Mr. H. C. Lea in his massive volume, A History of 
Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin Church 
(Vol. III, page 330), as usual distorts this story to make 
it appear that the Church formerly believed that souls could 
be delivered from Hell. The Church never taught this 
error, and Justus, as ‘Gregory himself revealed, died 
repentant, Therefore, he must have suffered in Purgatory, 
whence the Masses offered for him delivered him. What 
is more reasonable and more conformable to Christian 
doctrine? 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 

M.E.B.O’L., Milwaukee, Wis.; E.M.E., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
J. F., Cleveland, Ohio; E.D.F., Roslindale, Mass.; M.E.K., 
Harrison, N. J.; A.L., Belmont, Mass.; S.M.S.J., Brescia 
Hall, London; M.T.McE., Mauch Chunk, Pa.; M.S., Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; D.C., Detroit Mich.; E.K., Rochester, Minn.; 
V.O., Pittsburgh, Pa.; N.N., New York, N. Y.; E.K., 
Rochester, Minn.; M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; W.J.M., 
Crafton Heights, Pa.; C.O’D., Somerville, Mass.; F.B., 
Dubuque, Iowa.; M.J.F., Hartford, Conn.; G.C.H., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; M.R.A.V., Union City, Ind.; H.F.W., Cartaro, 
Ariz.; E.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; R.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
C.L., Port Washington, N. Y.; G.F.C.N., New York, N. Y.; 
K.P., San Francisco, Calif. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, Little Flower, 
St. Rita, C.T.W., Phila., Pa.; Sacred Heart, J.M.F., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; Souls in Purgatory, M.J.D., Lowell, Mass.; St. 
Christopher, M.J.W.G., Swissvale, Pa.; Sacred Heart of 
Jesus & Mary, M.T.F., New York, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Mother, M.W.A.S., Phila., Pa.; Precious Blood, 
Blessed Virgin Mother, St. Rita, D.C., Detroit, Mich.; St. 
Ann, St. Teresa, V.O., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, 
E.M.F., New York, N. Y., Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, 
J.C.W., Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. Rita, M.F.L.B., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Sacred Heart, M.G.B., St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Immaculate Mother, St. Anthony, M.M.S., Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, M.V.C., Saranac 
Lake, N. Y.; St. Anthony, M.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue SiGn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 














pamphlets are 10c. cach or 15 for $1. 
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A Correction 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 
On page 718 of the July issue of Tue S1en, Mr. Donald Att- 
water gives, among “Catholic Terms Defined,” the following 
description of the Nine First Fridays: 


“A custom of receiving Holy Communion on the 
first Friday of nine consecutive months, in conse- 
quence of a revelation alleged to have been made by 
Our Lord to St. Margaret Mary. The Church warns 
her children against the danger of attaching a super- 
stitious importance to the doing of spiritual things 
a certain number of times or on certain days.” 


This exposition is a surprising one. It implies a doubt as to 
the historical authenticity of the Twelfth or Great Promise and 
leaves the reader under the impression that the custom is one 
specially open to superstition. Mr. Attwater may not have 
intended to give such an impression, but his addition of this 
warning to the definition itself is certainly unfortunate. 

The devotion of the Nine First Fridays, based on the Great 
Promise, is now practised by Catholics throughout the entire 
world. While this Promise, made by our Lord in a private 
revelation to St. Margaret Mary, does not thereby become a 
portion of the deposit of Faith which must be believed by all 
the faithful for salvation, yet the approval given by the Church 
to the devotion of the Nine First Fridays, and the holiness 
of St. Margaret Mary, are such a guarantee that it would be 
rash to doubt it. The learned canonist, Father Vermeersch, 
S.J., in referring to the Promise, holds that any insistence on 
its historical authenticity is now superfluous, since it was in- 
cluded in the Bull of Canonization of St. Margaret Mary. Other 
eminent theologians take the same stand. 

As to Mr. Attwater’s second sentence which implies that the 
Nine First Fridays are to be classed with certain false devo- 
tions which the Church condemns as superstitious, we must re- 
member that our Lord, Himself, expressly requested Holy 
Communion “on the First Friday in nine consecutive months” 
and that the Church has approved this devotion. It certainly 
does not consider it as superstitious. 

Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 43 Newgate Street, E.C.1, 
London, England, recently published an excellent book, by a 
diocesan priest, entitled “The Nine First Fridays.” The au- 
thor was helped in his work by such distinguished scholars 
as Dom Gougaud, O.S.B., Pere Hamon, S.J., Father Cuthbert 
Lattey, S.J., and by the nuns of St. Margaret Mary’s own con- 
vent, the Visitation Monastery at Paray-le-Monial. The con- 
vent placed at his disposal valuable manuscripts in its posses- 
sion. To attain the truth was the object of the writer of the 
book, and the results of his researches and the inclusion of the 
Promise in the Bull of Canonization of St. Margaret Mary 
should set at rest any doubts in this matter, and should cause 
priests interested in the devotion to preach it with greater con- 
fidence. When the Promise is properly explained there can be 
no fear of superstition. 

I have received protests from priests calling my attention to 
Mr. Attwater’s exposition. They have requested me to cor- 
rect the false impression given in your excellent magazine. 
Hence, this letter. 


New York, N. Y. Rev. Cartes J. Mutwaty, S.]J., 
National Director, League of the Sacred Heart. 


The Trappists—An Appreciation 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

May I express our family’s enjoyment and appreciation of 
the article, “An American Abbot.” Monks and abbots seem 
so remote from our everyday life, and it is very interesting to 
us to learn of their lives. It is especially gratifying to learn 
that an American born and educated man can reach the posi- 
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tion of abbot, as has Dom Frederick Dunne. I am sure there 
are many such interesting stories to be told, and we will be 
glad to read them in your splendid magazine. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. Mrs. JoHN Ramsay. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


May I write just a word to tell you how much we enjoyed 
the article on the Trappists, written by Father Rankin and 
published in your June issue. 

It was very well done and will serve to dispel some of the 
erroneous ideas many people have as to the life and habits of 
the Trappists. The order is not well understood, and many 
fanciful tales are spread concerning them. The publicity that 
they have received in several Catholic magazines and papers 
during the last few months has been a help. 

We enjoy reading every issue of THE S1cn and have been 
subscribers for some few years. 


SAVANNAH, Ga. Mary F. Mites. 


Praise From the Philippines 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


We are happy to take this opportunity of giving you our 
hearty congratulations for the success of THE Sicn. I think 
I can give it no better praise than to say that all our Com- 
munity read it with great interest. 

May it ever flourish along the lines it has taken and fulfill 
its destiny of supplying solid pabulum to a spiritually starv- 
ing world. 


Cesu-Cesu, P. I. AxpHonsus O’Connor, C.SS.R. 


Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


Accept our heartiest congratulations on the exceedingly 
Catholic, instructive and -interesting magazine you give us 
every month. 


ITALo, P. I. Gerarp McDonnegELL, C.SS.R. 


Likes Our Format 
Epitor OF THE SIGN: 


I have read a copy of your magazine and enjoyed the arti- 
cles. I am enclosing check to cover my subscription. Above 
all, allow me to compliment you on the construction of your 
magazine. It is a pleasure to be able to read an article 
straight through without having to turn to “page so and so” 
to continue the article. That is an admirable feature of your 
magazine. 


DELHI, ONTARIO. (Rev.) J. Uven. 


Reflections—Catholic Action 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just read in THe Sicn, “Campaigning for Christ 
in Texas,” and hope to study the details of the article on 
“Starting a Study Club.” This and several chapters of read- 
ing in Church History by Rev. John Laux have given me 
time to think over just what St. Paul did as a missionary in 
the early days of the Church, and what Father Francis J. 
Ledwig is still doing to keep the same Church in action for 
those who still need her. 

I consider that Catholic Action is. best exemplified in the 
missionary life of the Catholic Church by means of such no- 
ble characters as St. Paul and Father Ledwig. St. Paul and 
the Texan Father, in their missionary journeys, give us good 
examples of what the Church has in mind in trying to bring 
about Catholic Action. Father Ledwig is contending with 
the same kind of people today that St. Paul niet in his life. 





And it was Catholic Action in St. Paul’s time that makes the 
Church what it is today. 

Catholic Action also appears to me to be a revival of the 
missionary spirit within the parish life of the Catholic Church, 
To accomplish this ambition, I believe the Church has jn 
mind the organizing of parish laymen into classes of students 
who are willing to prepare themselves for neighborhood mis- 
sionary work amongst our non-Catholic brethren. (Having 
in mind study clubs.) This is necessary because of a revival 
of paganism under the name of Communism which is becom. 
ing more powerful all the time. It is working hardships on 
the Catholic priests in God’s vineyard, who should have pro- 
tection from the lay body which must counteract the insults 
of these pagans. 


WasHINcTON, D. C. WILLIAM Ryan. 


Vacation Readings 
EpitTor OF THE SIGN: 


It is a pleasure to inform you that a list of vacation read- 
ings for Catholic students has been prepared for The Catholic 
Library Association by its Committee on Guidance in Read- 
ing. The aim of this list, which contains titles of five hun- 
dred Catholic, modern and attractive books, is to stimulate 
Catholic students to secure the enrichment that comes from 
wider reading. The list is being published by The Queen’s 
Work, Saint Louis, Mo. 

Fontbonne College, of which I am a student, has under- 
taken the project of sending these lists to various high schools 
and colleges throughout the United States. 


St. Louis, Mo. RosEMARY MICHELSON. 


Nationalism 
Epi1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


It is a pity so many Catholics endeavor to combine a horror 
of religious persecution with adherence to patriotic national- 
ism, for the latter is often’ the element that makes persecution 
possible and easy. 

Freedom for religious worship is not a specifically Catholic 
demand, but is so generally recognized as intrinsically just 
that persecuting governments, whether in Russia, Germany 
or Mexico, always deny the existence of the religious perse- 
cution that they organize. One might therefore expect that 
the overwhelming majority of mankind could insist, if neces- 
sary for force, that this elementary human right should be 
respected by every government. The obstacle to such insis- 
tence is the convention of national sovereignty, under which 
an evil that transpires in one country is supposed to be mere- 
ly a “domestic” concern. 

It is only the false theory of nationalism that is responsible 
for such a monstrous political doctrine, and while it persists, 
local tyrranies will doubtless run their course comparatively 
untrammeled by “outside” interference. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. Joun Nips. 


Confession Thoughts 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


As a new subscriber I wish to compliment the editors on 
their fine discrimination in selecting and presenting the mat- 
ter of all departments. Your publication has a special appeal 
together with a high educational value for those who, like 
myself, were educated almost entirely in public schools and 
have come to realize what they lost in being deprived of a 
thoroughly Catholic atmosphere during their formative years. 
Long life and good health to THE S1cn! May it persevere in 
its good work. 

But I wish also on this occasion to take the liberty of 
commenting on Father Schwegler’s noteworthy article on 
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“The Other Side of the Grille.” To the human side of con- 
fession, little if anything remains to be added. It is unreason- 
able to expect every priest to be a Cure D’Ars; it is just as 
unreasonable to expect every penitent at every confession to 
express, or even to feel, the sorrow, the remorse of a hard- 
ened sinner in the first throes of conversion. We all know 
that even as Magdalene at the feet of Christ is a shining illus- 


_ tration, so too, the case of the spiritual-looking neophyte with 


a gruff manner, and the high-strung lady who shops around 
for a confessor and chooses him by the curl of his hair, is the 
other extreme. , 

However, it was his statement on frequent confession that 
gave me a mild start. “Nobody outside of religious life is 
obliged to go to confession every week.” It might also be 
pointed out that no one at all is obliged to go to Communion 
more than once a year. Yet I have never heard a priest com- 
plain of too many daily communicants. The important thing 
to remember is that confession is a Sacrament and as such is 
the instrumental cause of Divine grace being wrought in our 
souls which is renewed and increased with every worthy 
reception. : 

And another thing concerns itself with those difficult and 
trying people who after two, ten years (another priest always 
puts it thirty, forty years), always choose the eve of some 
great feast day to unburden their souls. It is unlikely that 
they pick this time in order to escape a “hauling. over the 
coals.” The surest way to do this would be not to go at 
all. At this point, permit me to digress a moment to mention 
that nowhere in the Gospels do we see Christ giving this 
treatment to a repenting sinner. To the hard-hearted Phari- 
see He often addresses Himself with withering scorn—but to a 
man or woman accusing himself or herself to be guilty before 
God—never. I have been led to believe, and easily, that the 
reason they go then is because they are moved by the grace 
of God brought down upon them by the countless people the 
world over who, in preparation for that same feast day, were 
beseeching their Father in Heaven in their behalf—by pray- 
ing for the conversion of sinners. 

Viewed in this light, a long line of penitents should be con- 
sidered a rich harvest, and a great grace, besides which the 
drain on a priest’s time, or his energy, or even his fine head- 
ache is unimportant enough indeed. 


CLEVELAND, O. HELEN Kasnu. 


Public Evidence 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


After reading Mr. Boyle’s article on street speaking in the 
July issue, I have reached the conclusion that certain critics 
are still unaware of the full significance of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild movement in the United States. 

We are not itinerant individualists.. We labor to convert 
our own city or community. Laymen, laywomen, seminarians, 
and priests (upon invitation) speak regularly at the pitches 
conducted by the Washington guild in Franklin Park and 
Judiciary Square. The entire Church is moving, as a corpo- 
rate body, against the contemporary anarchy. Every adult 
Catholic of good moral character and a willingness to work 
is a potential member of a Catholic Evidence Guild. To em- 
phasize the laymen, and completely ignore the laywoman, the 
seminarian and the priest, is a grievous error. 

The vast majority of our licensed speakers are qualified to 
speak in public on a number of subjects; and we are con- 
stantly preparing new topics for examination. We do not 
tolerate any speaker answering questions off those subjects. 
Both our members and the crowd appreciate the fact that it 
is advisable to consider one Catholic doctrine at a time. When 
that discussion is terminated, the chairman will then receive 
general questions before the next speaker presents some new 
phase of Catholicism. If the correct answer is not positively 
known, the speaker must confess his ignorance. By this 


time we know most of the answers; but if an unusual query 
is offered, we either answer it at the next regular pitch or 
send the questioner a personal reply. After all, we do not 
profess to be walking encyclopedias. 

The work of the Washington guild is done after office hours 
—at night, on Sundays and holidays. We are perpetually 
bankrupt. There are no dues. Whenever we need a few 
dollars, for postage or pamphlets, we pass around the hat. 
Our guild meetings are held in a parish hall. A portable 
speaking stand is inexpensive. The necessary reference 
books can be secured from Father Conway’s Unity League 
Library or from the loéal public library. All that a candidate 
for membership needs is courage and the will to work. The 
spiritual director will teach him the Faith and the other mem- 
bers will develop his, or her, talents in public speaking. 

The members of the Catholic Evidence Guild do not preach 
—we leave that to the clergy. Weare teachers and instructors. 
We present the facts concerning the Catholic Church. Street 
speaking is eminently practical. The hour for action has 
struck. 


WasuinecTon, D, C, Joun J. O’Connor. 


White Star Division 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


Among the interesting articles in your July issue, two in- 
terested me especially. The first one by Mr. Williams entitled 
“Moscow in Mexico” is certainly great, but as conditions are 
at present, it seems that nothing is practical except prayer 
and much prayer. However, the Mexican children now living 
and some of them born in the five States above the Rio Grande 
are also in need of aid from their more fortunate American 
co-religionists. They need Americanization and above all 
religious education. To promote both, the Catholic Boys 
Brigade of the United States is now organizing its “White 
Star Division.” This missionary work has the full endorse- 
ment of the Ordinaries in whose territories numerous Mexi- 
cans lead—economically speaking—a truly miserable exis- 
tence. It is hoped that the movement which enjoys the co- 
operation of many influential Americans without distinction 
as to Creed, will do much to improve conditions. 

The second article that interested me greatly, is Father 
Fichter’s: “Empty School Seats.” The four reasons given 
for this deplorable phenomenon are certainly valid and well 
founded. Yet, it seems to the writer, that a fifth reason should 
be added. There are places were practically none of the 
four reasons apply and still the school population is decreasing 
for the simple reason that Catholic parents do not send their 
children to Catholic schools. They are no longer interested 
in Catholic public schools. There was a time, when Catholic 
parents, without considering an alternative, sent their children 
to parochial schools wherever these were available. Those 
days are gone. The reasons for the changed attitude are 
obvious. More than one half of our Catholic children, and, 
perhaps, their parents too—were not educated in Catholic 
schools for one reason or another. They do not realize what 
they lost. Moreover; the tremendous obligation of providing 
the best Catholic education possible for their children created 
by their Baptism, was never really brought home to Catholics 
in parishes without schools. In consequence, a sense of duty 
in this respect gradually vanished. It is not possible to enter 
more deeply into this problem at the present moment. Nor 
is it necessary, since the writer gave thought to it in an 
article found in the August number of the “Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review.” Although the undersigned is no pessimist, 
it seems to him that a fight for and a possible loss of our 
Catholic schools is not too far in the distance. Signs that 
preceded in the collapse of religious schools in other countries 
are rapidly appearing and multiplying among us. 


New York. Kiv1an J. Henneicn, O. M. Cap. 














WHAT NEXT IN FRANCE? 


~ 
T HE downfall of M. Flandin’s Gov- 
ernment has brought France back to a 
condition of chaos which is in some re- 
spects more dangerous than the condi- 
tions which produced the Paris riots of 
February last year. The same paralysis 
of parliamentary government has re- 
sulted, while the Budget shows an al- 
ways increasing deficit which has by 
now risen to appalling proportions. The 
financial troubles of France are cer- 
tainly more serious than they were a year 
ago, and it seems impossible to devise 
any new method of restoring order 
which has not been tried repeatedly be- 
fore. In the meantime the Chamber of 
Deputies shows an astonishing inability 
even to support some sort of Coalition 
Government which would at least tide 
over a critical time. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
whole future of democratic government 
in France hangs in the balance. A dic- 
tatorship of some sort would appear 
to be inevitable within the next few 
years; but no one can say whether it 
will be a more or less Fascist dictator- 
ship, which would most probably have a 
military head, or a dictatorship of the 
Left, in which case the future dictator 
may be still a comparatively unknown 
man. The question would be of rela- 
tively small importance if it were not 
that France’s stability is essential to 


the present status quo in Europe gener-. 


ally. Chaos in France would unques- 
tionably encourage Germany and other 
countries to assert their claims to a com- 
plete revision of the Peace Treaties and 
of the territorial arrangements which 
they imposed. 

France’s immediate troubles have 
arisen from her financial difficulties 
which are due to two main causes. 
Having decided—for reasons which 
could scarcely fail to prevail under 
French conditions—that the gold stand- 
ard must be maintained at all costs, 
France has suffered severely by the 
shrinkage of her export trade and of 
her tourist traffic. Prices have risen, 
while unemployment has continued to 
increase. It has been found impossible 
to cover expenditures with the receipts 
from taxation. There is nothing new 
in this problem of a Budget deficit; but 
the deficit has now grown to nearly one 
thousand million dollars for the present 
year. France is not a new country 
awaiting expansion and development. 
More than half her people live as small 
farmers or laborers on the land, and her 
modern industries have been chiefly de- 


By Denis Gwynn 


pendent on their export trade. The limits 
of taxation on the poor and thrifty 
farming classes have been reached long 
ago, and the industries which are suf- 
fering from acute trade depression can- 
not provide increased revenue. Mean- 
while the expenditure on armaments has 
been increasing steadily, in the fear that 
Germany may outstrip France’s military 
organizations for defense. 

Time after time French governments 
have had to appeal for exceptional 
powers to deal with the financial crisis, 
and time after time the Chamber of 
Deputies has refused to grant emer- 
gency powers. A really grave crisis 
arose in February of last year, when a 
rapid succession of Governments had 
been formed without success, and pub- 
lic confidence had been undermined by 
the scandals associated with the swin- 
dler Stavisky. His escape from France 
and his suicide before he could be ar- 
rested in Switzerland, were followed by 
revelations of the extent to which he 
had bought the protection of highly 
placed politicians. When the politicians 
attempted to delay a searching inquiry 
into the whole scandal, the people of 
Paris rose in revolt, and fierce rioting 
ensued. The Chamber of Deputies 
would undoubtedly have been burnt 
down if the troops had not fired upon 
the crowd which attempted to cross 
the bridge leading to it from the Place 
de la Concorde. 


UCH crises have occurred at frequent 

intervals in France under the Third 
Republic, since it was established after 
France’s defeat by Germany in the war 
of 1870. A strong man has invariably 
been found who succeeds in restoring 
order, and during the war and the years 
after the war, Clemenceau and Poin- 
caré were eminently typical of that tra- 
dition. But since Poincaré’s death there 
has been no dominating figure in 
France’s public life. 

When Paris was threatened with mob 
violence last year, it was still possible 
to find a man of unrivalled experience 
and reputation, in Gaston Doumergue. 
He had never been a “strong man” of 
the dictatorial type, but he was a 
supremely typical representative of the 
French bourgeoisie, and he had been 
an extremly popular President of the 
Republic, after a long political career 
in which he had also been Prime Min- 
ister. So, when chaos descended upon 
France again last year, Doumergue was 
recalled from his retirement in the 
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South, to form a National Government 
which included almost every former 
Prime Minister. The crisis was so 
acute that he had virtually a free hand; 
his mere threat of resignation if he 
were thwarted. always compelled his 
colleagues to agree on some common 
policy. But he was too old to grapple 
with the larger problems which only 
grew with time, and his repeated threats 
of resignation gradually exasperated the 
politicians. They threw him over before 
he had been in office for nine months. 
His place was taken by M. Flandin, a 
young politician with special knowledge 
of economics and finance, who was also 
gifted with political ambition. 


UT then Flandin had also had to face 

the same crisis as all the others, ina 
more intense form than ever. Unem- 
ployment grows steadily worse, and the 
Budget deficit has grown so large that 
private hoarders have begun to with- 
draw their money from the banks. Con- 
fidence even in existing French Govern- 
ment loans has been shaken, so that a 
new flotation to bridge the deficit would 
only increase anxiety. In such conditions 
France was suddenly struck severely by 
the decision of Belgium, after several 
years of difficult effort to preserve the 
gold standard, that it could not be main- 
tained. Speculators immediately began 
to operate on an alarming scale against 
the French franc, in the belief that 
France also would have to abandon the 
gold standard, and in the hope of forc- 
ing her off it quickly for their own 


profit. Heavy withdrawals of gold from - 


the Bank of France for several weeks 
produced a panic in France itself, and 
M. Flandin appealed to the Chamber for 
dictatorial powers. 

But the Chamber rejected his appeal, 
not knowing how such powers would be 
used. They did know that the constitu- 
encies would never forgive the politi- 
cians who agreed either to devaluation 
of the franc — which would be felt 
acutely by millions of pensioners and 
small investors—or retrenchment, which 
would mean reducing pensions and the 
number of State functionaries all over 
France. So Flandin fell, and President 
Lebrun turned at once to the Speaker of 
the Chamber to ask him to form a new 
Coalition of all parties to meet the 
emergency. M. Bouisson undertook the 
thankless task and formed his new Gov- 
ernment in almost record time. But 
he also could only ask for dictatorial 
powers and denounce the immorality 
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of speculators who were shattering 
France’s credit. The Chamber listened, 
grew hostile, and threw out his Govern- 
ment within less than two days. 

There was no longer a retired Presi- 
dent of the Republic who could be re- 
called from his rural retreat. The danger 
of organized attacks on the Chamber by 
the powerful Fascist o1ganizations, and 
of widespread rioting between them 
and the rival Socialist organizations, 
was a menace from day to day. Yet 
there was no apparent remedy but to 
renew the old search among the profes- 
sional politicians, for some one who 
could form yet another stopgap Govern- 
ment. M. Laval, as the nearest ap- 
proach to a strong man in recent 
Governments, was invited to try, but 
soon announced his failure. Other 
attempts followed, equally abortive, and 
then Laval was invoked once more. The 
delay had helped him, and he succeeded 
at the second attempt. He formed a new 
Cabinet, consisting very largely of the 
same figures as before, and then boldly 
confronted the Chamber with a demand 
for practically the same dictatorial 
powers which had been refused to both 
Flandin and Bouisson. This time the 
Chamber gave way, and after a few 
brief sessions M. Laval has been able 
to send the politicians away on holiday 
while he grapples as best he can with 
an apparently insoluble problem. 


on rapidity with which Govern- 
ments have fallen in France in recent 
years has been truly amazing. Those who 
denounce parliamentary Governments as 
being incapable of achieving stability 
may well quote France as the classic 
instance of its insecurity. M. Laval now 
presides over the 99th Ministry since 
the Republic was established in 1871. 
His successor will have the distinction 
of introducing the hundredth Cabinet. 
Of these no less than 17 have been 
formed within the past six years. Four 
of them resigned freely in face of ad- 
verse criticism; two were defeated by 
the Senate, and ten by the Chamber. 

André Tardieu, himself an ex-Prime 
Minister who is still regarded as one of 
the ablest leaders of the Right, and who 
was intimately associated with Clemen- 
ceau in framing the Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919, has just published another of 
his penetrating books discussing the 
present state of France. He takes a 
decidedly gloomy view, and he believes 
that France’s chaotic condition is 
largely due to the misdirection of her 
education in her schools. He has one 
passage which reflects a point of view 
that scarcely anybody outside of France 
would share: 

“We have become,” he writes, “a 
country unique of its kind, which pro- 
fesses hatred of its own past. In the 
schools, God has not been spoken of for 
the past fifty years. The Motherland 


has not been spoken of for thirty years. 
The war has not been spoken of for 
fifteen years. The dread of a French 
national spirit has produced a system- 
atic ignoring of the national spirit of 
our neighbors. In preaching that peace 
which all Frenchmen desire, the lowest 
motives are invoked: that the military 
and fiscal efforts should be reduced to 
a minimum.” 

Note the extraordinary association of 
ideas which that characteristic outburst 
reveals. God has been repudiated; Pa- 
triotism has been forgotten; even the 
Great War has been forgotten! There 
is probably no other country in the 
world where such a concatenation of 
ideas could be expressed by a man of 
M. Tardieu’s highly trained intelligence. 
In Germany, indeed, the Great War has 
dominated a whole generation’s outlook, 
but that is because it was represented 
as a supreme national disgrace which 
must be wiped out. In France, as in 
every other country which was not van- 
quished or deprived of part of its terri- 
tory, all the instincts of common sense 
and of Christian charity have combined 
to induce men to.forget the war as a 
nightmare. Yet M. Tardieu solemnly 
writes as though to forget the war were 
comparable to forgetting God. 

Nor is M. Tardieu an agnostic. He 
was educated in Catholic schools, and 
he had at one time as his tutor a priest 
who is now one of the Archbishops of 
France. He is not, I believe, a practic- 
ing Catholic, but he certainly has a 
strongly Catholic mental background 
and he has one of the keenest minds in 
France. I confess that I do not know 
whether he saw active service early in 
the Great War. He was closely in touch 
with the political rulers of France, and 
he was sent to America as one of the 
chief French representatives while the 
United States was engaged in war on 
the side of the Allies. He became one 
of Clemenceau’s principal lieutenants in 
politics, and he remains a professional 
politician and publicist much more than 
a typical Frenchman who served in the 
war. 


A illuminating sidelight on the situ- 
ation is afforded by the recent ap- 
pointment of four new bishops in France. 
All four saw active service in the war, and 
all were mentioned with exceptional dis- 
tinction in dispatches. One of them 
served with the field ambulances right 
through the war. Another began as a 
stretcher-bearer and then became an 
Army Chaplain. Another began as a 
corporal and ended as a lieutenant, who 
afterwards entered the priesthood. 
Another volunteered, in spite of in- 
firmity, as a war chaplain for four years. 
They are only the latest additions to a 
national hierarchy in which about half, 
including at least three Cardinals, saw 
active service in the war. It is certainly 


unlikely that they will share M. Tar- 
dieu’s obsession regarding France’s 
victory in 1918, and the need for con- 
stant preparation against an inveterate 
enemy beyond her frontiers who must 
not be allowed to revive. 


ET this war mentality persists in 

France to an extent which foreigners 
can scarcely hope to understand. The 
newspapers this week announce the 
completion of a vast underground 
system of defensive works from Stras- 
bourg northwards, which is now re- 
garded as almost impregnable. It pro- 
vides underground railways and im- 
mense underground centres for con- 
centrating troops and supplies, ready to 
move from place to place; while above 
the defenses are a network of emplace- 
ments for machine guns and artillery. 
Germany might well profess indiffer- 
ence to this extravagant expenditure on 
defense against future invasion; for 
everyone knows that future invasions 
will depend chiefly on attack from the 
air, which will be independent of any 
such obstructions. 

Consequently France also has been 
strengthening her air force on a terri- 
fying scale, and Germany has been 
creating an air force capable of meeting 
it. For several years past it has been 
a constant question whether the French 
General Staff would insist that France 
must attack Germany at once before she 
has time to arm in earnest. This has 
been a problem of ceaseless speculation 
for diplomatic correspondents, but for 
the young men of both France and Ger- 
many it has been a much more serious 
question. Month after month the young 
conscripts in the French army have been 
wondering whether, and how soon, they 
will be mobilized for war. And month 
after month the civilian as well as the 
military population of Germany have 
been wondering how long they can hope 
to escape attack. Hence all the grim 
rehearsals of air attacks in both coun- 
tries, and the organization of ma- 
neuvers to accustom civilians to the 
defensive measures which would be 
necessary. 

That background of apprehension and 
bitterness forms a most important part 
of the present chaos in France. Even 
her financial difficulties are attributed 
to hostile influences, and the financial 
speculators are denounced as though 
they were agents of an international 
conspiracy against France. Actually the 
attack on the franc appears to have re- 
sulted chiefly from the desire of irre- 
sponsible gamblers to make money by 
forcing France off the gold standard. 
There are millionaires in England to- 
day, and I imagine there are others like 
ther: in the United States, who owe 
their wealth entirely to their good for- 
tune in having anticipated the action of 
their own country in going off gold. 
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These speculators have acquired a tech- 
nique in attacking gold currencies at the 
critical moment, and they succeeded in 
their recent attack on the Belgian franc. 
Their attempts against France were 
apparently defeated by the action of the 
British Exchange Equalization Fund, 
which was determined to prevent violent 
fluctuations if it could, and felt itself 
strong enough to defeat the speculators 
by assisting France. 

So France has retained the gold 
standard, but the problems of an unbal- 
anced budget and of unemployment and 
reduced exports still remain. Both Flan- 
din and Bouisson failed to convince 
when they blamed everything on the 
attacks of foreign speculators. The 
Chamber of Deputies refused to sur- 
render its right to challenge every new 
proposal. The chief weakness of demo- 
cratic government in France is that it 
is at the mercy of small political groups. 
30th England and the United States, 
with their two-party systems, were able 
to obtain a decisive mandate for one 
party when a real crisis arose. But in 
France—as in Germany and as in Italy 
and in Austria, before they threw over 
parliamentary methods which have 
never suited them—each small party is 
afraid to make a decision for fear of 
losing votes to the party on its left. 
The Radicals dread losing seats to the 
Radical Socialists, and they fear the 
Socialists, and the Socialists in their 
turn fear the Communists. 


HE weakness of the parties of the 

Right has been even more evident 
in recent months. The royalists of the 
Action Francaise had lost most of their 
post-war influence as a result of their 
stringent condemnation by the Church. 
They regained a considerable following 
after the Stavisky scandal, when the in- 
flammatory journalism of Léon Daudet 
and Charles Maurras aroused wide 
popular support for their campaign to 
cleanse the Chamber of Deputies which 
had been so much involved in the scan- 
dals. But a new set-back arose when 
the young Comte de Paris, who is their 
idolized candidate for the throne of 
France, expressed complete disapproval 
of their violent tactics. 

Even the Croix de Feu, that recent 
and widely organized society of ex- 
service men whom Colonel la Rocque 
has brought into existence, is apparently 
paralyzed by internal dissensions and by 
disappointment at the Colonel’s failure 
to do anything more effective than mob- 
ilize parades up and down the country. 
The rise of these Fascist organizations 
has created a decided reaction towards 
the Left, which was plainly evident in 
the recent elections. If the Right parties 
cannot hold together, they have no 
chance whatever of dominating the new 
situation. 


Yet conditions cannot continue as they 


are. No financial expedient can wipe 
out the enormous deficit in France’s 
budget unless some Government is found 
strong enough to face the unpopularity 
of forcing a drastic reduction of public 
expenditure. Every deputy knows that 
he will lose votes to some other party if 
he supports the reduction of pensions 
and of salaries. But the Bank of France 
has set itself firmly against devaluation, 
which the parties of the Left demand, 
at the expense of the capitalists and the 
small investors. 

Sooner or later either one method or 
the other will have to be adopted. Defla- 
tion seems more likely at first, but as 
the politicians know very well and wish 
to avoid, its effects will inevitably 


strengthen the forces of discontent, ang 
so intensify the recent gains of the Left 
The appeals of politicians like 
Tardieu for greater sacrifices to oneal 
Germany’s rearmament can 
strengthen the resistance of the So. 
cialists and of the Radical-Socialists, 
who dare not differ seriously from them, 
And if such conditions arise, reuniting 
the parties of the Left against those of 
the Right after the gradual rapproche 
ments caused by the formation of na 
tional Coalitions in recent years, t! 
it may well be that the full tradition 
Radical politics in France will revi 
before long, bringing with it a deliberate 
campaign against the Church = and 
against all religious belief. 








Of self-oblation. 








Let Us Not Protest 


By Fred Irvin Meyers 


Y friend, let us be kind to one another. 
Let us not seek to justify ourselves: 
Let us be candles on a dim dark altar 
If a random wind 
Makes us to gutter without our will, 
We need not protest. 


If a wanton hand at a futile time 

Even snuffs us out, in our dull sight, betimes, 

Before our term of service seems complete: 
Let us not protest. 





Hl If we remain hidden, even from the sacristan, 
And never seem to shine in God’s sweet light: 
It may be flowers, may be indeed 

God’s blessed Self that hides us. 


It is not ours to question. 


What though our ears be filled with finite things, 
Or hands to earthly tools alone be tied; 
What if we hear or make no music of the stars? 
If we but seek to hear God’s blessed Voice, 
It matters not what dull thing then contain us, 
What empty lusts of others cloud our hopes, 
What shards and flints break hands and feet, 
What vinegar and gall offend our sense: 

Let us not protest. 


Let us contain our souls in peace— 
Even to Golgotha. 

Let us repress this body-broken self— 
Even in Gethsemane. 

Let us not strive to justify ourselves— 
Even before Pilate. 

Let us not canker if our worth seem hid— 
Even in a stranger’s tomb. 

Let us not protest! 
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= day last June, Father Paul, 
C.P., announced that we might have 
company. It was feared that the mis- 
sionaries in Kweichow would have to 
flee from the Reds. If so, they would, 
no doubt, come to Yuanchow. To have 
visiting Sisters was an unheard of event 
in the history of the mission so we 
eagerly began to make preparations for 
their coming. 

Weeks passed, still there was no fur- 
ther word about our expected visitors. 
A new situation had developed. Reports 
were spread that the Reds had changed 
their course and would, in all probabil- 
ity, make an attack on Yuanchow. We 
were warned to be ready in case flight 
should become necessary. 

On the sixth of September, city officials 
advised Father to have the Sisters leave 
at once. The wives of prominent men 
had already quit the city and no time 
could be lost. Final preparations were 
hastily made. 

It was arranged that the girls should 
tfemain at the mission, under the care 
of one of the Christian women, as long 
as it was safe. If the mission were in 
imminent danger, they were to be sent 
out among the Christians. Leaving them 
in the hands of our Immaculate Mother, 
whose birthday it was, we bade them 
good-bye on the morning of the eighth. 

Accompanied by Father Antoine, C.P., 
we began our journey. We were glad the 


first day’s travel was by chair because 
we wished to be alone with our thoughts. 
We were leaving our mission and we 
knew not when our exile would end. 






















































































Our Labor in Exile 


By the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Our river trip was uneventful. On 
the following Thursday, we were wel- 
comed by the Sisters of Charity in Shen- 
chow. We remained there until Novem- 
ber eighteenth. That night, it was with 
heavy hearts that, in company with these 
Sisters and several of the Fathers, we 
again made our way to the river where 
boats were waiting to carry us away 
from the danger that then threatened the 
Central Mission. 

We arrived in Hankow six days later. 
The Fathers saw to it that we were in 
want of nothing and did all in their 
power to make our stay here pleasant. 
Every spiritual and temporal need was 
anticipated. Even recreation was not for- 
gotten. In the community room, we saw 
moving pictures of the Eucharistic Pro- 
cession which took place here after the 
consecration of our Bishop. 

Knowing that other religious com- 
munities had charge of the charitable 
work in this city, we resigned ourselves 
to the fact that, for an indefinite time, 
we were to be missionaries only in 
spirit. 

Those who are interested in music 
were glad to have time to practise. The 
piano was one of the wonderful things 
that the girls who accompanied us, saw 
for the first time. It was amusing to 
watch one of them when the piano tuner 
came. Although he could probably not 
play a simple melody, he had mastered the 
chromatic scale. He executed it with 
all possible dignity while Malia danced 
about, exclaiming, “Ai ia! Ai ia!” (An 
emphatic expression commonly used.) 
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Here was one of her countrymen who 
could, in her estimation, surpass the for- 
eign musicians, 

Early in January, we heard thar many 
people in Hankow were dying of small- 
pox or starvation. Two of the Sisters 
undertook to locate this stricken district. 
They had not gone far when they saw, 
along the roadside, several baby coffins, 
plain wooden boxes with neither paint 
nor lining. It was evident that this place 
was used as a burial ground. Many 
little mounds indicated that babies had 
recently been buried. Some of the graves 
were open and contained only clothing, 
the bodies having been consumed by the 
dogs and pigs. These graves were so 
close to the road that, a few weeks later 
when passing that way, the Sisters could 
not determine where the narrow road 
ended and the cemetery began. It was 
a frightful thought that the road was 
being widened with the corpses of human 
beings. 


ONTINUING their walk, the Sis- 

ters noticed a basket, such as had 
often been left at the mission gates in 
Hunan. When they had removed rags 
from it, they found a baby with all of the 
appearances of death. 

By this time, a crowd had gathered. 
The natives were anxious to explain that 
the child’s parents were poor and could 
no longer care for it. When asked where 
the parents or other relatives were, each 
one answered that he did not know, but 
insisted upon saying that now the child 
was dead. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY AT WUKI WOMEN’S CATECHUMENATE 


One man was particularly interested. 


\fter the Sisters had replaced the basket,. 


he re-opened it and examined the baby. 
Knowing from former experiences, how 
reluctant these people are to have any- 
thing to do with a dead body, the Sisters 
supposed him to be the father of the 
child. 

Now that we had found the poorest 
section of the city, all that we wanted was 
to be allowed to minister to the wants 
of these people. Our desire was soon 
attained. 

About the middle of January, we were 
honored by a visit from Bishop Massi, 
O.F.M. Grieved at not having enough 
Sisters in Hankow to take care of the 
works of mercy here, he granted us un- 
restricted permission to do whatever we 
can while we are here. 

We immediately began to visit the sick. 
In order to prevent the same babies from 
being baptized twice, it was agreed that 
the Sisters of Charity should go in one 
direction, the Sisters of Saint Joseph, 
the other. 


E shall never forget our first ap- 

pearance in the slums. Each group 
of two Sisters was accompanied by a 
Chinese girl, who not only carried the 
medicine kit but also acted as interpreter. 
The Hankow dialect is different from 
that of Yuanchow so the girls’ assistance 
was often needed. 

As soon as the people realized that 
we had medicine for them, we were sur- 
rounded. We were amazed at the num- 
ber that arrived in such a short time. 
This was a new experience for us be- 
cause in Yuanchow, those who are able 
to walk, go to the dispensary. However, 
here we have no establishment of this 
kind. : 

Distracted with pain, each patient tried 
to receive first attention. We were 
scarcely able to maintain our footing in 
the midst of this excited crowd. Each 
one put forth every effort to make his 
voice heard above those of his fellow 
sufferers, as he made known his ailment. 
To be sure that we understood, some ot 
them demonstrated by coughing and ex- 
pectorating. 


It did not take long to decide that if 
any good were to be done it would be 
necessary to treat the patients in their 
respective homes. Accordingly, they 
were told to go inside and we would fol- 
low. As we went from hovel to hovel, 
the time passed so quickly that we had 
to return to the convent when we thgught 
that our work had only begun. 

At recreation that evening, we dis- 
cussed the events of the day and no longer 
wondered why there were so many sick 
people. The land was swampy and the 
huts, which were made of bamboo mats, 
were scarcely two feet apart. In each 
hut, the furniture consisted of a bed, a 
foot or so above the mud floor; a little 
bench; and a stove resembling a gallon 
crock. In this stove, wood was burning 
and the hut was blue with smoke which 
had no way of escape except through the 
low door. 

The government is trying to better 
conditions but there is still much to be 
done. During the past month, ditches 
were dug to drain the land in this sec- 
tion. This was a much needed improve- 
ment. 

Our work becomes more interesting 
from day to day. We have found a great 
many cases of smallpox and have had 
the privilege of baptizing a number of 
dying children. It is impossible to visit 
each family daily and usually, when we 
return, we are told that the baptized ones 
have died. 

The death rate among children is very 
high. Daily, we see new coffins in the 
place mentioned above. Once a week, 
the dead babies who have been left along 
the roadside, probably because their par- 
ents cannot afford to bury them, are 
gathered together and interred. One 
day, we saw more than a hundred coffins, 
mostly those of little ones, in the field 
opposite this spot. Several men were 
digging a trench in which to bury them. 

A few days after witnessing this scene, 
we were invited to visit a sick girl in 
a nearby hut. The child’s mother ex- 
plained that the little one, who had been 
playing near the coffins on the day of 
the interment, was so frightened that her 
soul left her! (These pagans believe 


that every human being has three souls, 
one of which may leave the body and 
return to it again.) It was useless ty 
try to explain to this poor woman that 
the child had, no doubt, contracted some 
disease. 

We watched her for a few days but 
she failed to respond to medical treat. 
ment. Noticing that she was rapidly 
growing worse, Sister baptized her. The 
other members of the family were inter. 
ested in what a blind fortune teller was 
saying about the little one and did not 
notice Sister as she poured the water 
on the child’s head. That night, little 
Elizabeth went to Heaven. 

Each individual case has a story all 
its own but the following one stands out 
most prominently: On the ninth of 
March, the Sisters were wending their 
way to the slums and as usual, passed 
the cemetery, if we may call it that. Some 
one from a group of people in the field, 
asked if the Sisters could do anything 
for an insane man in their midst. 


O reach the sick man, it was neces- 

sary to cross a wide ditch which was 
partly filled with stagnant water, but 
there was neither bridge nor plank in 
sight. They walked to a place where the 
ditch was not so deep and the ground 
was dry. Descending to the water’s 
edge, they discerned among the refuse, 
the remains of several infants. Thinking 
of what a gruesome place this was to 
serve as a sick room, they climbed the 
opposite embankment and approached 
the patient. 

What a pitiable sight met their eyes! 
A robust young man, with his feet drawn 
up behind him and chained to his hands, 
lay there hissing and spitting at the spec- 
tators. He refused to swallow the medi- 
cine that Sister gave to quiet him. The 
bystanders related that this man was a 
soldier. When he became insane, he 
was chained and left there among the 
graves, as there is no asylum in Hankow. 

When the Sisters turned to leave, the 
crowd screamed and suddenly dispersed. 
Terrified lest he had broken his chains 
and was pursuing them, the Sisters ran, 
too. They dared not look back until the 
ditch was between him and them. Then, 
to their great relief, they discovered that 
it had been a false alarm. 

After a few days, he was very weak 
so the authorities considered him harm- 
less and removed the chains. His wrists 
and ankles were cut and swollen. Some 
one provided straw for him to lie on and 
placed bricks under his head. He was 
fed daily but no one in the crowd that 
always surrounded him, would reveal 
the names of those who were caring for 
him. 

This was bad enough during the beau- 
tiful weather that we were then having, 
but when after a week, there was an 
electric storm foltowed by cold weather 
and snow, the man’s condition was de- 
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plorable. The Sisters inquired at two 
hospitals but were told that, under the 
circumstances, he could not be admitted 
as a patient. Additional clothing was 
provided and a bamboo mat thrown over 
him but these afforded little relief. 
As his body grew weaker, there were 
times when he was rational. During 
these lucid moments, he was instructed 
in the truths of our holy religion. He 
appeared very much in earnest and ex- 
pressed his desire to receive baptism. 
On the Feast of the Annunciation, his 
mind seemed quite clear but it was ob- 


vious that he could not last much longer. 
Sister baptized him, naming him John 
Damascene in fulfillment of a promise. 
The following day, which was the eve of 
his patron’s feast, he was found dead. 
His exile was ended and he received 
from God the mercy that had been denied 
him on earth. 

The body lay there for several days 
when it was finally placed in a rough 
box and carried to the potters’ field. 

We expected to find conditions of this 
kind in the interior of China but were 
somewhat surprised to see them existing 


in the slums of a modern city. The only 
explanation is-contained in one word, 
“Paganism.” 

We are glad that, during these days of 
exile, we have been able to help these 
poor people. Nevertheless, we are anx- 
iously looking forward to the time when 
peace will be restored in Hunan and we 
shall be recalled to our mission. When 
we return, it will not be to Yuanchow, 
for the name of the city has been changed 
to Chihkiang. However, the name makes 
little difference to us. The place and 
the people are the same. 





That Chinese Language 


UGUST the thirtieth will mark the 
second anniversary of our arrival 
in the Flowery Kingdom. Well can we 
remember our impressions on _ that 
memorable evening two years ago, when, 
looking out of the cabin window, we 
realized that the great Empress was no 
longer out upon the deep blue—but was 
sailing up the Yangtze river. Its banks 
were lined with trees, while beneath 
walked the natives in their colorful 
costumes, some with heavy burdens 
fastened to each end of the poles slung 
over their shoulders, some merely 
strolling along, enjoying the coolness 
of the early night. 

Since that day this wonderful land 
of mystery has stamped many an im- 
pression indelibly upon our mind. 
Among the deepest of those impressions 
was that made by the language of China. 
But then, the Chinese hearing me speak 
that language would perhaps swear that 
it made no impression at all! 

Day after day, from three to five 
hours, have I spent in the study of the 
language. One would imagine that 
after such a length of time, I should 
be able to wax eloquent in any language. 
If you had been in our little mission 
church on Sunday morning, you would 
have heard one man who was not so 
remarkable. “I was the man!” 

For almost a week I had been re- 
hearsing a few sentences with the 
catechist of the mission. Those few 
sentences were to constitute our ser- 
mon on Sunday. The catechist is a 
Chinese gentleman.. He would know if 
I spoke a word in the wrong tone. And 
to speak a word in the wrong tone 
changes the meaning of that word com- 


_pletely—sometimes with humorous re- 


sults, sometimes otherwise! The story 
is told of one missionary who sent a 
boy out to buy a ball for the school. The 
boy came back with a bottle of wine. 


By James Lambert, C.P. 


Sunday morning came at last. After 
the Gospel I turned about to face the 
congregation. At a little organ in the 
rear of the church sat the gentleman 
who had been my coach during the week. 
The expressions on his face would act 
as a sort of barometer during the course 
of my words, indicating whether all was 
still serene, or whether we were run- 
ning into a squall, and in imminent 
danger of coming to grief before a safe 
landing could be attempted. 

I started out. “Today is the fifth 
Sunday after Easter!” I looked out at 
the people. No signs of perplexity 
covered their countenances. Evidently 
they had understood our Chinese with 
the American brogue. That was fine! 
So we decided to set out full sail. Well, 
the sailing was smooth until, well, until 
something happened. The breeze no 
longer filled our sail, and there we were, 
a few feet from shore, you might say— 
unable to bridge that little gap to the 
destination at which we had intended 
to stop. We looked at the people. We 
looked at the gentleman near the organ. 
Alas! His face could not be seen. 
His head was bowed. He looked as 
though he might want to crawl under 
that organ, or hide himself elsewhere. 
His feeling was contagious. I began to 
experience the same thing! Some good 
souls must have been praying for us. 
Just then, like a little zephyr from 
heaven, you might say, an inspiration 
came to us. We were able to bring 
the talk to its close. Safe at last! 
Saved from shipwreck With a feeling 
of relief we turned to the altar to recite 
the Creed. That feeling too must have 
been contagious. Judging from the 
gusto with which the people started out 
on their prayers! 

The sermon had shown two things. It 
had proved that we were by no means 
eloquent in the tongue of the Mandarins. 


But it had also shown that we had not 
burned in vain the midnight oil since 
that memorable day when we had been 
in China but a short time and the ex- 
tent of our vocabulary was little more 
than, Yes! Yes! By employing that 
expression we thought the people would 
know that we heartily agreed with 
everything that they said. One evening 
old Paul, who worked about the mission, 
attempted a conversation with me. I 
understood very little of what he said, 
but “Yes” looked like a safe answer! 
He must have asked me if American 
food was better than Chinese food, or 
some such. Because he did not speak 
to me again for over a month. 

Good friends are fond of reminding 
me now and then, directly or otherwise, 
that the hairs of my head are begin- 
ning to be easily numbered. Is that 
surprising? As our catechist always 
says, before he starts to make his state- 
ments clear—“For example.” I am try- 
ing to read through the little Chinese 
catechism. I come to a word whose 
meaning is not clear. Every Chinese 
character is made up of at least two 
parts. The radical which gives a clue 
to the meaning; and the phonetic which 
indicates the sound. 

First we find maybe the radical. We 
consult the dictionary. It is the eighty- 
eighth in the list of radicals. Then we 
count the number of strokes in the 
character minus the number of strokes 
in the radical. One, two, three—nine 
strokes. So we turn to the part of the 
dictionary in which all the characters 
listed under the eighty-eighth radical 
are to be found. We must run down 
that list until we come to the characters 
with nine strokes minus the strokes in 
the radical. Ha! At last we find our 
character of the unknown meaning. But 
the meaning is not there. Instead, there 
is a little number indicating the page 
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on which characters having the same 
pronunciation as our now old time 
friend are to be found. We turn to the 
page. After another search we come to 
the characters to be pronounced. There 
is our friend, the character with the un- 
known meaning. Aha! The dictionary 
says that the character means, “grand- 
father!” Again it means “title.” Used 
with two other characters, equally un- 
familiar to us, it means “father and son” 


or “father and daughter.” Used twice 
by itself it means “even” and _ also. 
Our search is ended. But we are 


almost as far out at sea as when we 
started. I look at the clock. An hour 


and a half has gone by. And I have 
not gone through one page of the 
catechism. 


O you wonder now, that we do not 
wax eloquent after two years in 
China? Do you think it strange that we 
should feel delighted to be able to speak a 
few sentences from the altar ? Are you too 
astonished that the hairs of our head are 
easily numbered? To me the wonder 
is that there is even a single silken 
strand left which has not been pulled 
out in a moment of desperation. 
But difficult as the language is, the 
study is very interesting. It is*a real 





pleasure to hear the Chinese language 
spoken by a native or by one who has 
become proficient in its use. Our ambj- 
tion is to speak that tongue so fluently 
that a Chinese would call us “brother” 
if he met us in the dark. (Something 
he would never do if he met me in broad 
daylight.) As the proper use of their 
own language is a wonderful means for 
bringing these poor souls to the knowl- 
edge and love of God, I confide this 
ambition to the prayers of the good 
readers of the Si1cn, hoping that with 
their assistance, we may sooner or later 
—the sooner the better—feel really at 
home in that Chinese Language. 





Strange Customs 


ie is hard for us to understand the 
Chinese attitude toward death, hard for 
us to understand what is to us sheer 
contradiction. By way of illustration: 
Whereas we may say with perfect pro- 
priety, “My father (or any other de- 
ceased) is dead,” a well-bred Chinese 
will tell you, “My father is not here”’— 
purposely avoiding the mention of the 
word death, as of something too un- 
pleasant for polite ears. Yet, their cus- 
toms permit the relatives around a dying 
man’s bed to discuss with him the elab- 
orate funeral to be held in his honor, the 
while a carpenter within hearing puts 
the finishing touches on his coffin, and 
his wife sits alongside of him making 
mourning apparel for the whole family. 

There are five degrees of mourning, 
regulated by a centuries-old system of 
etiquette. The first degree is for parents 
and husbands; the second, for grand- 
parents and great-grandparents; the 
third, for brothers and sisters ; the fourth, 
for uncles and aunts; and the fifth, for 
distant relatives in both ascending and 
descending lines. In other words, a 
Chinese mourns for his superiors and 
equals in relationship, but it is not re- 
quired that he mourn for his wife! A 
very affectionate husband will some- 
times don mourning for his  wife’s 
funeral; though, according to the rigid 
codes of his land, he may not be criticized 
for not doing so. 

The mourning dress, itself, is ugly. 
It isn’t meant to be becoming, and no 
one carries it with grace. In the first 
degree, the widow and children wear 
unfinished gowns of coarse sackcloth 
without either hem or border, and they 
wind some of the same material about 
their head. In the second, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren wear the sack- 
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cloth costume, but hemmed and bordered. 
And in the other three degrees, pieces of 
sackcloth are placed over certain parts 
of the ordinary clothing. After three 
weeks have elapsed, the mourners cast 
off the sackcloth. Then they wear white 
as deep mourning—white shoes, white 
robes, a white button on men’s caps in- 
stead of the customary red or black. 
But, though white is always used at such 
a time, it is the plainness of undyed ma- 
terial, not color, that is the basic idea 
of Chinese mourning. Grey, blue, and 
black are permitted for lighter mourn- 
ing. 

When a parent dies, the entire period 
of mourning is nominally three years, 
really about twenty-seven months; and 
all this while no silk should be worn. 


Officials are expected to resign their. 


appointments—at least, to retire from 
public life. For the first seven weeks, 
no marriages may take place in the fam- 
ily; neither should members of the be- 
reaved family attend the theatre. For 


“the first seven days, the widow and chil- 


dren sit on the ground, and sleep on 
mats on the floor near the coffin. If 
the family be wealthy enough, funeral 
rites are performed on each seventh day 
until they have been performed seven 
times. 

A shed constructed of bamboo and mats 
is usually erected in front of the house 
in which the death has occurred; and a 
paper stork is placed on top of bamboo 
poles rising twenty or thirty feet above 
the street—for it is said that spirits take 
their flight to the other world on such 
birds. Funeral notices are sent out by 
the bereaved family. These notify friends 
when they will be expected to come and 
worship the spirit of the departed one, 
give the dates of his birth and death, 


and contain a list of his children. An 
astrologer is called in. It is his business 
to find a propitious time for the funeral 
procession to start, and a propitious. time 
for the corpse to be lowered into the 
grave—midnight, or any other hour con- 
sidered by him to be lucky. This hour 
may be on a day weeks, months, or even 
years later. Meantime, the coffin is pre- 
served either in the home or in some 
nearby temple. 

No one less than twenty and who has 
not been married is entitled to a funeral 
procession, because he is not an ancestor. 
When children die, they are frequently 
put, not in a coffin, but in a crude box, 
and carried immediately to the place of 
burial. But suppose the corpse is to have 
all the qualifications for a typical Chinese 
funeral. Then, for every article con- 
sidered necessary in our own existence, 
there are sham substitutes built of paper 
and bamboo—houses, boats, sedan-chairs, 
clothing, paper money, even servants and 
an occasional soldier or policeman. 
When the procession forms on the day 
of interment, these provisions for the 
comfort of the dead man in the spirit 
world are given place among the mourn- 
ers, bands of musicians, images, lanterns, 
Taoist and Buddhist priests, gongs, per- 
haps a picture of the deceased, and a 
number of sedan chairs—all trailing 
along in colorful confusion. 

There are very few public cemeteries 
in China. As a rule, each family has a 
private burial ground outside the city 
walls, sometimes on the side of a hill, 
more often in the midst of cultivated 
fields. Farmers bury their dead within 
their own acres, because they cannot af- 
ford to do otherwise, and despite the 
geomancers who consider flat lands un- 
lucky for sepulture. 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those whe carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 
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SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 


OF JULY 
PED i bi ct eis oammeen si 46,586 
Holy Communions .............. 28,679 
Visits to B. Sacrament .......... 52,300 
Spiritual Communions .......... 153,630 
Benediction Services ............ 23,303 
Sacrifices, Sufferings ............ 40,766 
Stations of the Cross ........... 18,268 
Visits to the Crucifix ........... 29,562 
Beads of the Five Wounds ...... 10,142 
Offerings of PP. Blood .......... 87,617 
Watts te Our Lindy ....cccecise 45,052 
PES 5 5.0-05008-50040006> 000000 44,283 
Beads of the Seven Dolors ...... 6,764 
Ejaculatory Prayers ............ 669,952 
Hours of Study, Reading ........ 35,716 
pS rrr 51,818 
Acts of Kindness, Charity ....... 33,393 
pO RS ee rae 37,359 
Prayers, Devotions ............. 192,074 
I OE ED 0 0k dos d0.0 0s esses 38,266 
Rees 28,961 
BE PO one 88 ack xen ces eee 7 


money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends, Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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‘Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7:39.) Eh oh Oh oh 





INDLY remember in } 
your prayers and good 
works the following poe 
deceased relatives and friend 
of our subscribers: 
RT. REV. PAUL JOSEPH NUSS- 
BAUM, C.P.D.D. 
RT. RLV. MSGR. JOSEPH McGRATH 





ELEN COLLIN 
GEORGE W KING, SR., M.D. 
GEL 


O08: 

MARY RICO KING 

MRS. R. GERLACH 
pos *,. J. Zon 





cu 
MARGARET L. McCONOMY 
ARTIN 
CATHERINE LANGFORD 
JOHN KEEG. 
MR. D. W. HEFFERNAN 

















MALACHY J. MAGUIRE 
CLEMENS J. ARLINGHAUS 
MARY EB. LYNCH 
HARRY J. ay oy 
cL GEEK 


G. KEENAN 
—- Y 


RYAN 
. MULCAHY 
JAMES MULLANEY 
CATHERINE a ad 
EDWARD S. BURKE 
MRS. E. L. GANSBERT 
STEINHAUSER 
LZER 


M 
MRS. €. LACOU oan 
MARGARET MURPH 





EN _ DOUGHAN MARCELLA FOX 
DONNELLY NNA K. — 
EYRE JOHN PY 


MARGA cRer SULLIVAN 
BRIDGET CAMPBELL 
MRS. OLIVER 
SARAH i Le; 


MARY HENNIGAN 


N 
WEGER, M.D. 


N O’BRIEN 
THOMAS W. SHEEHAN 


MAURICE H. O'NEILL 
EDW. RUOFF 





MARY CONDON 
ay a ed 


KATIE MA 

BERNARD KENNEDY 
RALPH ANZANO 
7 -. 





TLLIAM A. LEW 
THOMAS P. OB RIEN 





‘AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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America Counter- 





Attacks Communism 


Ar wnaica today, is in the van- 
guard of the forces attacking the power 
of international atheist Communism. 
\nd this counter-attack is admirably 
timed, for the Report of the Congres- 
sional Committee on “Un-American Ac- 
tivities’ has been issued “just at the 
time,” according to the Communist or- 
gan, International Press Correspondence, 
when the Communist Party of America 
is attempting to rally American workers 
for a new offensive. 

The recent Congressional investiga- 
tion, which published no less than 4,320 
pages of testimony, has, so the Com- 
munist official press declares, “directed 
the full fire of its attack against the 
revolutionary movement,” in other words, 
against the makers of war upon God 
and Christian civilization. The attack 
is summarized in six measures recom- 
mended to Congress by the Congres- 
sional Committee; and has further de- 
veloped into bills now before Congress. 
All Catholic citizens of the U.S.A. 
should support these six Measures, and 
ensuing legislation based upon them; 
for this is a long overdue advance against 
“the battalions of evil, enemies of God 
no less than of the human race,” to quote 
the words of the Holy Father in the 
Encyclical Caritate. What are these 
six Measures? The first recommends 
Congress: 

(1) To illegalize the advocacy . of 
changes in a manner that incites to the 
overthrow, or the destruction by force 
or violence, of. the Government. 

This, of course, illegalizes the whole 
of the open propaganda of international 
Communism in America. It was Lenin 
who asked, in anger with a pacifist 
colleague, “what kind of revolution. is 
that without shooting?” And what 
Lenin said goes, wherever Communists 
are organizing. A Communist revolu- 
tion always and everywhere connotes 
“force and violence,” in other words, 
shooting. Lenin never had the least 
doubt as to the necessity of civil war for 
the achievement of Communism. In 
1914, when Lenin was bending all his 
energies and his knowledge to - the 
preparatory work of the Russian Revo- 
lution, a resolution was adopted launch- 
ing “the slogan of conducting propa- 
ganda in all countries for civil war.” 
And in a letter written in October of 


By G. M. Godden 


that year Lenin said “all propaganda 
and agitation should be directed towards 
international unification (drawing  to- 
gether, expressing solidarity, reaching 
agreements according to circumstances ) 
of the proletariat in the interests of civil 
war... the proletarian slogan must be 
civil war . . . we can neither promise 
civil war nor decree it, but it is our duty 
to work in this direction, if need be for 
a very long time.” 

Six years later, after his swift seizure 
of “All Power” in Russia, Lenin wrote 
again, in his famous pamphlet, Left 
Wing Communism: “The Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat involves a relentless 
struggle waged with bloodshed.” If 
Congress adopts this, the first measure 
suggested by the Congressional Commit- 
tee, one of the principal lines of Com- 
munist propaganda will have been cut. 
It is a propaganda which was still in 
full blast ten years after the date of 
these utterances of Lenin, as it is in full 
blast today. In 1928 the Soviet-Com- 
munist organ Pravda declared that “our 
program is an all embracing and blood- 
soaked reality.” The experiences of 
Soviet Russia during the carrying out 
of “our program” fully justify Pravda’s 
statement. The casualty lists of the first 
four years of the erection of the Soviet- 
Communist State in Russia show a re- 
corded loss of 1,766,118 lives. Four 
years later Soviet statistics show that 
persons in Russia were then being shot 
at the rate of 17 per day. This was the 
result of the preparatory incitements to 
“the overthrow and the destruction, by 
force or violence” of the democratic 
Russian Government of Kerensky. It is 
a result from which the first of the pro- 
posed measures, if thoroughly enforced, 
will safeguard the American people. 
Such application would be greatly facili- 
tated if a popular campaign against 
Civil War and Class War, commen- 
surate with the bozus Communist cam- 
paign against “Imperial War,” were 
swiftly launched by men and women “of 
good will.” 


HE Second Measure recommend- 


ed by the Congressional Com- 
mittee is an extension of the first: 
(II) “To illegalize revolutionary 


propaganda in the armed forces.” So 
long as the lust for arbitrary and uni- 
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versal power, typified by the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat, is active in the 
world, all freedom-loving States, who 
wish to preserve their individual nation- 
ality, must be in the position of the strong 
man armed who guards his house. The 
enemies of freedom and of nationality, 
working under the Communist flag, are 
perfectly aware of this; and therefore 
they work unceasingly, and in all coun- 
tries, to “disintegrate the back of the 
front” by breaking down the loyalty of the 
men of the army, the navy, the air force, 
and of the men and women at work on 
aircraft. It is interesting to see how in- 
tensive was Lenin’s preparation for the 
Russian Revolution, in this regard, dur- 
ing the preparatory years, years which 
may well be the counterpart of those 
through which many countries are now 
passing. 


ENIN arrived in Petrograd, from 
exile, on the night of April 16, 
1917; and, not losing 24 hours, spoke 
on the following day, on the “prob- 
lems confronting the revolutionary pro- 
letariat,” in the forefront of which 
he- placed “the organization of the 
widest possible propaganda in_ the 
Army.” This was only carrying out 
the tactics of the previous years 
of “illegality.” In 1909, nearly ten 
years before the Communist seizure 
of “All Power” in Russia, Lenin was 
ardently promoting disloyalty in the 
Russian armed forces. Here is one in- 
stance. A letter arrived for Lenin, when 
in exile, from a group of Russian Social- 
Democrat sailors, on board a Russian 
cruiser at Toulon, “asking for litera- 
ture, and particularly for a person to be 
sent to carry on revolutionary work 
among the sailors. Ilyich (Lenin) sent 
a comrade there who had much experi- 
ence in secret work, and this comrade 
settled in Toulon.” Multiply that com- 
rade by hundreds of highly trained men 
and women at work, today, in the fleets, 
regiments, and aerodromes throughout 
the world, and an- excellent idea will be 
gained of exactly what it is that the 
second Measure recommended by the 
Congressional Committee seeks to eradi- 
cate in America. 
Measures III and IV are directed to 
check the activities of immigrants and 
of visitors, whose presence is not healthy 
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for the continuance of social peace and 
freedom. It is amusing to note that 
the lengthy protest against this third 
Measure, printed in the organ of Inter- 
national Communism, deplores the fact 
that “this would make possible the de- 
portation of radicals such as Barbusse, 
Tom Mann, John Strachey, etc.” Here 
isan example of the dust-throwing prac- 
tied even in the pages of Communist 
papers, prepared in five languages, for 
the instruction of Communist readers. 
For the activities of Barbusse are com- 
mon knowledge in two hemispheres. Tom 
Mann and John Strachey are leading 
exponents and organizers of Communism 
in Great Britain. And “radical” and 
“Communist” are not synonymous terms. 
It is dust-throwing which has not, how- 
ever, blinded the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, who, being 
well-informed as to the real nature of 
Mr. John Strachey’s propaganda, had 
him arrested in Chicago ons March 12. 


EASURE V is of great impor- 

tance, as it requires foreign 
propaganda agents, “or other agents of 
foreign Governments . . . or economic 
organizations,” to register with the Sec- 
retary of State; and also “to name their 
employers, the character of service they 
render, and the amount they received.” 
The Measure recalls the finding of the 
Congressional Committee of 1930, as 
stated in the Report issued in 


information as to the amounts received 
by “agents of foreign Governments” or 
by “economic organizations,” when. the 
Government or the organization sits in 
Moscow. 

The new Congressional Report fur- 
ther defines the Communist Party as 
being, “not a national political Party, 
(but) a group of individuals, both citi- 
zen and alien, acting in part under alien 
orders.” This finding is in complete 
agreement with the Congressional Re- 
port issued in 1931: 

“The Communists in the United 
States openly admit their allegiance to 
the Communist International at Mos- 
cow, and glory in the fact that they obey 
all the orders issued from there, immedi- 
ately and implicitly.” Report on In- 
vestigation of Communist Propaganda. 
1951. p. 9. 

Finally, a Sixth Measure is recom- 
mended enabling action to be taken 
against witnesses who refuse to appear, 
answer questions, or produce documents 
before the Congressional Committee. 
This Measure again recalls the experi- 
ences of the Committee of 1930. Cer- 
tain chief witnesses at that Committee, 
the officials of the Soviet Trading Com- 
pany Amtorg, were “unable to remem- 
ber material facts, or to remember im- 
portant persons ... in answering ma- 
terial questions scarcely one of them 
answered directly yes or no.” Evi- 


dence disclosed the calling of a meeting 
of Amtorg, preparatory to the investi- 
gation, for the purpose of withholding 
“evidence which might be damaging to 
Amtorg.” Such a Measure as this now 
proposed is quite obviously necessary, 
when the witnesses supporting Soviet- 
Communist organizations are thus “pre- 
pared” beforehand. 


HUS America stands today, as we 
have said, in the vanguard of the 
world defenses against Atheist-Com- 
munism, Every Catholic citizen of the 
U.S.A. will rejoice to see her in this 
proud position. Every Catholic citizen 
will further rejoice if the two Bills be- 
fore Congress become law, as Commu- 
nists themselves admit that the effect will 
be “to make the Communist Party virtu- 
ally illegal” ( Daily W orker.14.3.35). One 
of these Bills will make any person advo- 
cating the forcible establishment ofa“ pro- 
letarian Dictatorship,” or a system based 
on the abolition of private property, in 
place of the present American Constitu- 
tion, liable to deportation. The second 
Bill embodies the findings of the Con- 
gressional Committee, the six recom- 
mended Measures of which are out- 
lined above. Further, in 14 States, in- 
cluding New York, California and Ohio, 
Bills have been introduced to bar the 
Communist Party from running candi- 
dates in elections. This is a well-known 
Communist method of open- 








January, 1931, that the Soviet- 
American Trading Corpora- 


ing up new areas for Com- 
munist propaganda; and is 





tion, known as Amtorg, intro- 
duced no less than 1,526 
members of the Soviet: State 
into America, in five years; 
and that both the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Am- 
torg, and the General Man- 
ager, at the date of the Re- 
port, were Russian Com- 
munists. 

Regarding the question of 
funds received from Moscow, 
English official evidence con- 
tributes an illuminating com- 
ment on the proposed provi- 
sions of this Measure. In 
1928, as reported in the House 
of Commons, an attaché of 
the Soviet Embassy, in Lon- 
don, brought over, for the use 
of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, £27,998 in five- 
pound notes; and during this 
year another £28,000 was re- 
ceived by the English Com- 
munist Party, through the 
Narodny and Russian Trade 
Banks. In the previous year 
the Soviet Foreign Office was 
paying out £30,000 per month 
for secret preparations for 
armed insurrection in Ger- 
many. These are instances 
which indicate the need of 





ANY who agree with the author that Commu- 

nism is an evil and is to be combated may 
not agree with the means recommended. Miss 
Dorothy Day of The Catholic Worker, who read 
this article in manuscript, makes the following il- 
luminating remarks: 

“We have always felt that a positive program is 
the best—to fight Communism by upholding the 
positive teachings of the Church in regard to the 
State, social justice, war and fascism, and inter- 
racial attitudes. 

“The Bishops of the middle west in their State- 
ment on the Present Crisis, said that many of the 
social aims of Communists are Christian aims and 
should be worked for by Catholics. 

“Because we are trying to follow their advice 
and uphold the positive program of the Church, 
we of The Catholic Worker have been most vi- 
ciously attacked (on two occasions physically) by 
members of these organizations which ‘investigate 
un-American activities.’ As the case now stands 
here in America, anyone who upholds the right of 
the worker to organize, his right to a living wage, 
—anyone who opposes imperialist war as well as 
class war,—anyone who works with convert Jew 
and Negro and emphasizes the universality of Holy 
Mother Church, is labelled a Communist. They 
have sent the Department of Justice and the Immi- 
gration Officials to investigate us. They have cir- 
culated literature against us in the schools and col- 
leges where our paper is accepted. And all because 
we recognize the soundness of some of the social 
aims of the Communist, and believe that to do away 
with Communism it is‘*necessary to do away with 
the evils that lead to Communism. 

“Legislation such as the author of this article 
stands back of cuts two ways. Not only the Com- 
munists would be suppressed, but Catholics uphold- 
ing the social teachings of the Church would be 
suppressed too. Where the Jew and foreigner is 
persecuted, the Catholic is soon persecuted.” 

















valued on this account quite 
apart from any chance of the 
candidate’s heading the poll. 

International Press Cor- 
respondence concludes _ its 
official. Communist review of 
the new defensive action in 
America with a statement that 
it will be unwise to disre- 
gard. The Communist Party 
of America, we are told, is 
working “to mobilize the 
workers and intellectuals of 
the country”; further, we 
learn that the Communist at- 
tack “is gaining ground.” 
(International Press  Cor- 
respondence. March 9, 1935.) 

The Communist attack is de- 
ploying its forces in several 
directions in particular. An 
effort is being made to bore 
from within the Trade Unions. 
In one phrase of blazing in- 
discretion the order is sent 
out that “Communists must 
work like real Trade Union- 
ists.” The “United Front” is 
being vigorously promoted. 
The American Daily Worker 
is to be given wider appeal. 
publishing activity is to be 
developed and propagandist 
work improved. 
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HENEVER I have heard criti- 

cism of Kathleen Norris’ work I 
have always gone to her defense. I 
know very well that she is not one of 
the immortals, but I know also that she 
las an uncanny gift for making her 
people real. Even though the plot be 
poor the people walk on her pages, three 
dimensional and true. There has been 
occasional criticism too of her Catho- 
licity, but that too has usually proven 
captious. She does not, it is true, write 
pious books, but the morality of her 
men and women and the way they solve 
their problems or at least: meet them 
seems the sort that is truly Catholic. 

But now for the first time I wonder 
have I defended her too well. In an 
article in the New York Mirror she 
tells the story of Jean, working it out, 
as is her habit, by telling the life story 
first and then pointing the moral and 
the advice. The moral of this one is “Don’t let the bugaboo 
of an old sin get you down,” which is good sense of course, 
but there is something grievously wrong with the rest of her 
advice. The tale is that of two young people whose parents 
insisted on a marriage for the sake of the child Jean was 
to bear. There followed a divorce and Jean, her mother 
and the child have lived happily together since then, with 
Jean earning the living for all three. Now the father has 
reappeared on the scene, demanding remarriage. He is 
a drunkard and Jean is sure all he wants is to live on her 
earnings. She is afraid he will tell the neighbors things 
or even the child. Must she remarry him to keep him 
silent? Mrs. Norris very properly and sensibly says of 
course not, to never mind the gossips, bring up her child 
and stop worrying. And then she adds, “And Jean can 
go serenely ahead, perhaps remarrying and having more 
children.” 

This is truly shocking advice and cannot be put aside by 
saying that perhaps Jean is a Protestant. Mrs. Norris has 
let down a lot of us who stood up for her against the attacks 
of some of her own faith by such a statement as this. Can 
it be that the objectors were right and I was wrong all the 
time? I wish some of my readers would let me know what 
they think of Mrs. Norris, her work, her ideas—and her 
Catholicity. 


ERMAPS in the old days when food appeared only in 

its season, when oranges were Christmas treats and 
strawberries were a June fruit and only that—perhaps there 
was some excuse for monotony in meals. But certainly 
there is little excuse for it now. And there is nothing so 
hard on a family as having the same thing served again and 
again. I remember one summer an aunt with whom I was 
spending the season raised beans—long green ones—and she 
hoed them and watered them and culled them herself. Being 
an amateur gardener, she was overjoyed with her success, 
for they were indeed flourishing beans and every plant was 
rampant with them. Aaron’s rod never burst into lovelier 
bloom than did those bean plants. She hated to see them 
wasted and so we ate the beans. And we had an un- 
imaginative cook. Of course it is true you can’t do much 
with beans except just serve them, but by the middle of 
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August it did seem to me she might 
think of new ways of serving them—, 
bean souffle perhaps or a bean pie. But 
she didn’t. They came with butter or a 
cream sauce alternately. And my aunt 
looked delightedly at my uncle and me 
each time. So we ate them. But even 
today it is a vegetable I avoid rather 
than select. 


NE of the magazines has had 

articles lately by a farm woman 
who has taken to writing, and who has 
a simple way of saying things that linger 
in the memory. Last month she wrote 
of the home and said she thinks one 
reason people love home is because it is 
a place where they always expect some- 
one to be. When we think about going 
home, she said, we love the idea be- 
cause we expect someone will be there 
waiting for us. 

I have heard a lot recently of children who are allowed to 
come home after dark to empty houses or who just wait around 
at a neighbor’s until mother gets home. And these are fre- 
quently children from families where one expects to find 
children well cared for. It seems so unfair to them some- 
how. And the other day I heard something even more as- 
tonishing. The motion picture manager in our town was 
anxious to cooperate with the mothers in not letting small 
children come in alone and also in sending the children home 
when the feature for children was over instead of having 
them wait for the grown feature too. To his astonishment at 
the end of the first week he had several telephone calls from 
mothers who objected to having their children sent home 
so early and one woman asked him next time to keep her 
child until six o’cleck because she rarely came home herself 
until then. It was not that she had a job either: it was 
bridges and teas and such things that kept her. What 
strange heights: the cult of comfort and selfishness has 
reached in our day! 


WAS told I was narrow when I said that the auto- 

biography of Anna Louise Strong—I Change Worlds 
—miade me weary. Long ago Mrs. Strong gave up America 
and threw in her fortunes and misfortunes with the Soviets. 
She is still breathless with delight over it all—the poverty, 
the toil, the dream from which she has not yet awakened 
and which many who have awakened call a nightmare. She 
is that most annoying of mortals—an idealist who insists 
that no matter how harsh the reality has proven to be it 
still must be an ideal because it was called so in the be- 
ginning. However, I find myself this time right in line with 
my favorite columnist, Isabel Paterson of the New York 
Tribune. She too has looked through the book and she com- 
ments thus: “I Change Worlds—we hadn’t noticed any 
striking change in worlds; and we recognized Mrs. Strong 
at a glance. She is by temperament a Holy Roller . . . the 
gurgling type of female disciple . . . she probably thought 
H. G. Wells was a prophet twenty years ago but he has dis- 
appointed her . . . Soviet Russia has disappointed her a 
little bit, but by swallowing hard she has managed to keep 
it down—so far.” Such delayed awakenings, we might remind 
Miss Strong, are often the most unpleasant. 
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Peter’s Bark Rides the Storm 


Another Series from Hilaire Belloc. 


This Time He Describes the 


Attacks that Have Been Made on the Church and How She Has 
Successfully Repulsed Them 


| PROPOSE to deal in what follows 
with certain main attacks upon the 
Catholic Church and, in the case of all 
but the last (which is still in progress), 
with their failure and the causes of their 
failure. 

There is, as everybody knows, an in- 
stitution proclaiming itself today the 
sole authoritative and divinely appointed 
teacher of essential morals and essen- 
tial doctrine; this institution calls itself 
the Catholic Church. It is further an 
obvious historical truth, which no one 
denies, that such an institution putting 
forth such a claim has been present 
among mankind for very many cen- 
turies. No one, however ignorant, will 
deny its presence during at least thirteen 
or fourteen hundred years. It is further 
historically true (though not univer- 
sally admitted) that the claim of this 
body to be a divinely appointed voice 
for the statement of true doctrine on the 
matters essential to man (his nature, 
his ordeal in this world, his doom or 
salvation, his immortality, etc.) is to 
be found affirmed through preceding 
centuries, down to a little before the 
middle of the first century. 

From the day of Pentecost (approxi- 
mately A.D. 29 to A.D. 33 onwards) 
there has been a body of doctrine 
afirmed—for instance, at the very out- 
set, the Resurrection. And the organism 
by which that body of doctrine has 
been affirmed has been from the outset 
a body of men bound by a certain tradi- 
tion through which they claimed to have 
the authority in question. 

Here we must distinguish between 
two totally different conceptions, which 
are nevertheless often confused. One is 
the historical fact that the claim of 
Divine authority and Infallible doctrine 
was and is still made; the other the 
credibility of that claim. 

Whether the claim be true or false 
has nothing whatever to do with its his- 
torical origin and continuity; it may 
have arisen as an illusion or an impos- 
ture, it may have been continued in 
ignorance; but that does not affect its 
historical existence. The claim has been 
made and continues to be made, and 
those who make it are in unbroken con- 
tinuity with those who made it in the 
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beginning—the organism which called 
itself and still calls itself “The Church.” 

Now against this authoritative or- 
ganism, its claim, character and doc- 
trines, there have been throughout the 
whole period of its existence continued 
assaults. Denials of its claim, of this 
or that part of its doctrine, the at- 
tempted replacing of these by other doc- 
trines, and the attempted destruction of 
the organism, the Church, have re- 
peatedly taken place. I propose to select 
five main attacks of this kind from the 
whole of the very great—the almost un- 
limited—number of efforts, major and 
minor, to bring down the edifice of 
unity and authority. 

My reason for choosing so small a 
number as five, and concentrating upon 
each as a separate phenomenon, is not 
only the necessity for a framework and 
for limits, but also the fact that in these 
five the main forms of attack are exem- 
plified. And these five are, in their his- 
torical order, 1. The Arian; 2. The 
Mohammedan; 3. The Albigensian; 4. 
The Protestant; 5. One to which no 
specific name has as yet been attached, 
but which we shall call for the sake of 
convenience “the Modern.” 


SAY that each of these five main 
I campaigns, the full success of any 
one of which would have involved the 
destruction of the Catholic Church, its 
authority and doctrine among men, pre- 
sents a type. 

The Arian attack proposed a change 
of fundamental doctrine, such that, had 
the change prevailed, the whole nature 
of the religion would have been trans- 
formed. It would not only have been 
transformed, it would have failed; and 
with its failure would have followed the 
break-down of that civilization which the 
Catholic Church was to build up. The 
Arian heresy (filling the 4th and active 
throughout the 5th century), proposed 
to go to the very root of the Church’s 
authority by attacking the full Divinity 
of her Founder. But it did much more, 
because its underlying motive was a 
rationalizing of the underlying mystery 
upon which the Church bases herself: 
the mystery of the Incarnation. Arianism 
was essentially a revolt against the diffi- 
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culties attaching to mysteries as a 
whole, though expressing itself as an 
attack on the chief mystery. It was a 
typical example on the largest scale of 
that reaction against the supernatural 
which, when it is fully developed, with- 
draws from religion all that by which 
religion lives. 


“HE Mohammedan attack is of a 
different kind. It came geographi- 
cally from without the area of Christen- 
dom ; it appeared, almost from the outset, 
as a foreign enemy; yet was it not, 
strictly speaking, a new religion attack- 
ing the old, it was essentially a heresy ; 
but from the circumstances of its birth it 
was a heresy alien rather than intimate, 
it threatened to kill the Christian 
Church rather than to undermine it 
from within. 

The Albigensian attack was but the 
chief of a great number, all of which 
drew their source from the Manichean 
conception of a duality in the Universe; 
the conception that good and evil are 
ever struggling as equals, and that 
Omnipotent Power is neither single nor 
beneficent. Closely intertwined with this 
idea and inseparable from it was the 
conception that matter is evil and that 
all pleasure, especially of the body, is 
evil. This form of attack, of which I 
say the Albigensian was the most noto- 
rious and came nearest to success, was 
rather an attack upon morals than doc- 
trine; it had the character of a cancer 
fastening upon the body of the Church 
from within, producing a new life of 
its own, antagonistic to the life of the 
Church and destructive of it—just as a 
malignant growth in the human body 
lives a life of its own, other than, and 
destructive of, the organism in which it 
has parasitically arisen. 

The Protestant attack differed from 
the rest especially in this characteristic, 
that its attack did not consist in the 
promulgation of a new doctrine or of a 
new authority, that it made no attempt 
at creating a counter-Church, but had 
for its principle the denial of unity. It 
was an effort to promote that state of 
mind in which a Church in the old sense 
of the word — that is, an infallible, 
united, teaching body, a Person speak- 
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ing with Divine authority—should be 
denied; not the doctrines it might 
happen to advance, but its very claim to 
advance them with united authority. 
Thus, one Protestant may affirm, as do 
the English Puseyites, the truth of all 
the doctrines underlying the Mass—the 
Real Presence, the Sacrifice, the sacer- 
dotat power of consecration, etc.— 
another Protestant may affirm that all 
such conceptions are false, yet both these 
Protestants are Protestant because they 
communicate in the fundamental con- 
ception that the Church is not a visible, 
definable and united personality, that 
there is no central infallible authority, 
and that therefore each is free to choose 
his own set of doctrines. 


UCH affirmations of disunion, such 

denial of the claim to unity as being 
part of the Divine order, produced in- 
deed a common Protestant temperament 
through certain historical associations ; 
but there is no one doctrine nor set of 
doctrines which can be affirmed as being 
the kernel of Protestantism. Its essen- 
tial remains the rejection of unity 
through authority. 

Lastly there is that which is still in 
progress and to which no name has been 
finally attached, save the vague term 
“modern.” I should have preferred, per- 
haps, the old Greek word “alogos”; but 
that would have seemed pedantic. And 
yet it is a pity to have to reject it, for 
it admirably describes by implication the 
quarrel between the present attackers of 
Catholic authority and doctrine, and the 
tone of mind of a believer. Antiquity 
began by giving the name “‘alogos” to 
those who belittled or denied, though 
calling themselves Christians, the Di- 
vinity of Christ. They were said to do 
so from lack of “wit,” in the sense of 
“fulness of comprehension,” “largeness 
of apprehension.” Men felt toward this 
kind of rationalism as normal people feel 
about a color-blind man. 

One might also have chosen the term 
“Positivism,” seeing that the modern 
movement relies upon the distinction be- 
tween things positively proved by ex- 
perimental proof, and things accepted 
upon other grounds; but the term “Posi- 
tivism” has already a special connota- 
tion and to use it would have been con- 
fusing. : 

At any rate, though we have as yet 
perhaps no specific name, we all know 
the spirit to which I refer: that only is 
true which can be appreciated by the 
senses and subjected to experiment. That 
can most thoroughly be believed which 
can most thoroughly be measured and 
tested by repeated experiment. What are 
generally called “religious affirmations” 
are, always presumably sometimes de- 
monstrably, illusions. The idea of God 
itself and all that follows on it is man- 
made and a figment of the imagination. 
This is the attack which has superseded 
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ANOTHER BELLOC SERIES 


Fg we welcome to the pages 
of THE SIGN a series of articles 
by that well-known warrior of the 
pen and Defender of the Faith, 
Hilaire Belloc. His stalwart defense 
of the Church, the telling blows he 
has rained on her enemies, have in 
no small measure redeemed the dis- 
gtace which another Englishman, one 
He VI, brought to the title 
“Defender of the Faith.” 

With this issue we begin a new 
series from his pen. Several years 
ago Mr. Belloc contributed a series 
of articles to THE SIGN which dealt 
with the Catholic Church and oppos- 
ing Philosophies. With the July 
issue of this year was completed a 
series of twelve articles dealing with 
the leaders in that post-Reformation 
struggle between the Catholic Church 
and the Protestant revolt which Mr. 
Belloc refers to as the “Drawn 
Battle.” Mr. Belloc’s profound in- 
ye into the causes and consequences 
of historical events and the originality 
of his views have made these articles 
stimulating as well as instructive. 

It is with particular pleasure then 
that we announce the beginning of 
this new series. The present article 
is a prelude to those that follow and 
explains the matter and manner of 
treatment. Mr. Belloc says: “I pro- 
pose to deal in what follows with 
certain main attacks on the Catholic 
Church and in the case of all but the 
last (which is still in progress) with 
their failure and the causes of their 
failure.” 

Attacks on the Church, attempts to 
wreck the Bark of Peter have been 
innumerable. Mr. Belloc chooses 
five attacks as the framework on 
which to build his studies and also 
because these five are typical. They 
are: the Arian, the Mohammedan, 
the Albigensian, the Protestant and 
the Modern. 
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all the older ones, which is now gaining 
ground so rapidly and whose votaries 
feel (as did in their hey-day all the 
votaries of the earlier attacks) an in- 
creasing confidence of success. 

To concentrate on these five main 
attacks has this further value, that be- 
tween them they seem to sum up all the 
directions from which assault can be 
delivered against the Catholic Faith. 
Doubtless in the future there will be 
further conflict, indeed we can be sure 
that it is inevitable, for it is of the 
nature of the Church to provoke the 
anger and attack of the world. Perhaps 
-we shall ‘have later to mect the heathen 





from the East, or perhaps, earlier or 
later, the challenge of a new religion— 
not a heresy but a new religion. By 
the main kinds of attack would seem to 
be exhausted by the list which history 
has hitherto presented. We have had 
examples of heresy, working from with. 
out and forming a new world in that 
fashion, of which Islam is the great ex. 
ample. We have had examples of heresy 
at work attacking the root of the Faith, 
the Incarnation, and specializing upon 
that—of which Arianism was the great 
example. We have had the growth of 
the foreign body from within, the Albi- 
genses, and all their Manichean kindred 
before and after them. We have had the 
attack on the personality, that is the 
unity, of the Church—which is Protes- 
tantism. And we are now, even as 
Protestantism is dying, seeing the rise 
and growth of yet another form of con- 
flict—the proposal to treat all transcen- 
dental affirmation as illusion. It would 
seem as though the future could hold no 
more than the repetition of these forms, 


HE Church might thus be regarded 

as a citadel presenting a certain 
number of faces between the angles of its 
defenses, each face attacked in turn, and 
after the failure of one attack its neigh- 
bor suffering the brunt of the battle. 
The last assault, the modern one, is 
more like an attempt to dissolve the gar- 
rison, the annihilation of its powers of 
resistance by suggestion, than an armed 
conflict. With this last form the list 
would seem exhausted. If or when that 
last danger is dissipated, the next can 
only appear after some fashion of which 
we have already had experience. 

I may be asked by way of postscript 
to this prelude why I have not included 
any mention of the schisms. The 
schisms are as much attacks upon the 
strength of the Catholic Church as are 
the heresies; the greatest schism of all, 
the Greek or Orthodox, which has pro- 
duced the Greek or Orthodox com- 
munion, is manifestly a disruption of 
our strength. Yet I think that the vari- 
ous forms of attack upon the Church by 
way of heretical doctrine are in a dif- 
ferent category from the schisms. No 
doubt a schism commonly includes 2 
heresy, and no doubt certain heresies 
have attempted to plead that we should 
be reconciled with them, as we might 
be with a schism. But though the two 
evils are mixed, yet each is of a sepa- 
rate sort from the other. And as we are 
studying the one it is best to eliminate 
the other during the process of that 
study. 

I shall then in these articles examine 
in turn the five great movements I have 
mentioned. And I will take them in his- 
torical order, and in the next begin with 
the Arian business—which, as it was the 
first, was also, perhaps, the most for- 
midable. 
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Writing fo the Papers 


A FRIEND of mine holds that only 
cranks and nuts write letters to the edi- 
tor, and as an editor myself I am some- 
times tempted to think he is right. Cer- 
tainly an editor sees more crank letters 
than any other class of men, except pos- 
sibly politicians. Experience, however, 
has taught me that an exceedingly fruit- 
ful apostolate can be exercised by proper 
letters to the papers, and if they want to 
call us cranks, why, let them. I have 
known the policy of even large metropoli- 
tan newspapers to be radically changed 
by a carefully directed flood of letters, 
or even by one, judiciously written. 

Yet a great deal of harm can be done 
by such letters, too, and it is important to 
know the technique; for there is a tech- 
nique. Not everybody is qualified to 
write them, and not everybody that is 
qualified to write them knows how to do 
it. That is why I thought it a good idea 
to share my own experience with my 
readers, so that this method of spreading 
the Faith may be better handled by them. 

First of all, it is important, as the 
spiritual writers say, to “purify the in- 
tention.” If we write for the mere pur- 
pose of seeing our name in the paper, or 
if we are merely angry, or if our pride 
has been hurt, it is better not to write at 
all. Work like this is a spiritual work of 
mercy, and needs God’s grace. God’s 
grace does not go along with vanity, or 
hurt pride, or anger. So making sure of 
,our intention, which is to see the truth 
prevail, and nothing else, we can go 
ahead. 

Then we must carefully consider what 
is our immediate purpose in writing. 
Sometimes we may want to have appear 
in our local paper a correction of a 
calumny against the Church or one of its 
servants, dead or alive. Sometimes it 
may be because we see a good chance to 
‘praise the paper and incidentally to sup- 
plement what the editor has said by some 
good Catholic doctrine. Sometimes the 
paper is pursuing a policy that is funda- 
mentally anti-Catholic and we want the 
editor to know that his Catholic readers 
do not approve it. Sometimes we want 
the letter to be published, but at other 
times we merely write for the editor’s 
own information, so that he may see the 
light and not offend again, or let any of 
his writers offend. In all these cases, and 
others, the composition of the letters 
will differ. 

If we are writing a letter that we ex- 
pect to be published, there is one first 
and necessary axiom. It may seem 
strange, but here it is. Jt must be short. 


By 





WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 


All who acquaint themselves with the 
Catholic aspect of current events are 
familiar with the nante of Fr. Parsons, 
editor of America for the past teu years. 
Fr. Parsons studied at Louvain and 
Rome and taught theology for three 
years at IVoodstock, Md. He its the 
author of “The Pope and Italy’ and of 
many articles in his own and other 
Catholic magasines. 








The short letter has ten times the chance 
of appearing that the long one has. I 
knew a man who wrote a terribly long 
letter to a paper and then was very 
angry because it did not appear, and ac- 
cused the editor of being a bigot. He 
was not; he simply had no room for it. 
If my friend really wanted his letter to 
appear, he should have thought of the 
editor’s needs also. 

Then the letter should make good 
reading; it should be good humored, 
witty, if possible, and temperate. The dog- 
matic or pompous or angry or heavy 
screed has much less chance of appearing. 
Every editor wants his columns, even 
the Vox Pop one, to be readable. Notice 
how Time or Liberty chooses its letters. 


They want those columns to be as 
snappy as the rest of the paper. 
You should pick your spot. If you fly 


off the handle every time some trivial 
error occurs you very quickly lose your 
chance of being heard at all. The editor 
simply says: “There he is again,” and 
the letter is over his shoulder in the 
general direction of the waste basket. 
What should be done is to create the 
impression in the editor’s mind that this 
person does not write unless the matter 
is serious, and so serious consideration 
is given to letters from him. 

It is always better, too, to write about 
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matters of fact, and not about what peo- 
ple outside the Church will consider 
mere opinion. Wait until you catch your 
writer in a real historical mistake, for 
instance, and then give him chapter and 
verse. Write your letter in such a way 
that the editor can publish it without 
loss of self-respect or without danger of 
being ridiculed for his ignorance. Other- 
wise you may have the doubtful satis- 
faction of knowing you have hurt his 
feelings, but you have thrown away a 
chance of instructing his readers in the 
truth. And of course correction of facts 
appeals to any editor’s sense of fair play; 
and no editor really wants to publish 
error. Nothing, too, is so effective as 
propaganda as to show that the facts 
have been wrong. They may not agree 
with our doctrine, but they can’t laugh 
a fact away. 


MOST important instance of this 
occurs when a writer pretends to 
give his readers what Catholics hold on 
this or that matter. Sometimes he is 
wildly wrong, especially in the more se- 
rious magazines. Then it is the editor we 
must go after, not always the writer. 
Our object is to show the editor that he 
has bought a piece sold to him under 
false pretences. The writer made be- 
lieve to sell him fact, and sold him a lie. 
On one occasion like this, in a letter to 
the editor of a great magazine, I was 
able to persuade him that his writer was 
a faker, and the result was that this 
writer, a Protestant minister, never ap- 
peared there again. The question of 
fact involved was that Catholics hold 
rio such absurd doctrines as were at- 
tributed to us. 

When we write to the writer himself, 
we must be very careful to find out first 
if he is in good faith. The chances are 
that he is, but ill-informed. So the first 
letter feels its way carefully. A pro- 
fessor of history at Yale once repeated 
the hoary lie that Jesuits teach that a 
good end justifies any means, however 
bad. He was sent some references to 
look up, and the result was that he pub- 
licly retracted his mistake, and became 
a valuable witness on our side. He was 
in good faith, and had repeated the error 
in routine fashion. 

His answer, however, or his failure to 
answer, may teach us that he is in bad 
faith; that he knows the truth, but will 
not speak it. Then we may go for him. 
He should be exposed, even in the Cath- 
olic press, and he will not like it. He 
will be more careful in the future. 
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Everybody in the United States has 
seen the name of Charles Hooper signed 
to letters to the editor. This man in an 
obscure town in Idaho has made a pro- 
fession of writing letters to editors, who 
very probably like to be able to show 
that the papers are known so far away 
from most places as Idaho. His letters 
are always short, courteous, interesting, 
never cranky; and he has made himself 
a fountain head in the secular press of 
some real Christian teaching, though I 
do not think he is a Catholic. The lesson 
is valuable. By carefully cultivating the 
ground anybody can make himself a real 
apostle. He will begin first by writing 
some small letter praising the editor on 
some neutral subject. His name will be 


favorably known. Then he will write 
on some national subject, not connected 
with religion. Little by little his letters, 
maybe every month or so, will always 
appear. When his big chance comes, 
some real need for Catholic teaching, he 
will be all set, and sure of having his 
letter “make” the paper. I know a col- 
lege boy who has done this very thing. 


NE more caution. Do not take for 

granted that a statement of fact 
that tells against the Church is necessarily 
false. It may be true. Not all Catholics, 
or even Popes, were saints. I have known 
cases where Catholics simply concluded 
that because the fact stated was a bad 
mark against us it must be false—and 


then were ignominiously shown up. The 
conclusion is that we must look up our 
facts first, before we begin to correct 
others. 

It is a vast and fruitful field of Cath- 
olic Action. The secular press, in spite 
of its professed attitude of neutrality, is 
in reality propagating a philosophy of 
government, of the family, of individual 
ethics, of literature, and of business, 
which is in most respects contrary to 
Christian Revelation and subversive of 
the foundations of our Western civiliza- 
tion. This press is not open to us, ex- 
cept in its correspondence columns. If 
we fail to make use of even that small 
opportunity, we shall be faithless to our 
religion. 





Your Insurance Problem 


The Last of an Important Series of Articles on 


a Sulject of Vital Interest to Our Readers. 


It 


ts Suggested That This Series Be Kept for 


Future Reference. 


THE SIGN Will Be 


Pleased to Forward Any Inquiries on This 
Subject to Those Who Are Competent to Give 
Intelligent and Disinterested Advice. 


By Thomas J. Hogan 


Hazards, Improvements and Rates 


N all of our previous discussions 6f 

insurance problems we have held 
rather fast to the questions of property 
values—the conservation of those values 
through care and: watchfulness and to 
the intelligent application of insurance 
coverages against the chances of ulti- 
mate fire loss. So much so, that one 
might rightly conceive the impression 
that possibilities of property losses took 
precedence over those of losses of lives. 
Such an impression would be in error. 

There is an interesting sequence in 
the terms hazards—safeguards—and 
rates; for hazards, reduced in severity 
by the installation of well selected safe- 
guarding improvements, means lower 
insurance rates. An insurance rate re- 
duced by improved condition means a 
better risk. And a better risk means one 
that is safer for human use and occu- 
pancy. Let this sequence be an under- 
lying thought in all of the following dis- 


cussions relative to causes of fires and 
the elimination as far as possible of 
these causes, even though the saving of 
premium dollars may be emphasized as 
the results of recommended caretaking 
and improvements. Keep in mind that 
the properties we have before us—re- 
ligious institutions and secular institu- 
tions related thereto—belong definitely 
in the habitational occupancy class. 
More than that, the occupancy ranges 
from helpless small children to the 
equally helpless old people, with an in- 
termediate class of those disabled 
through sickness. 


The Causes of Fires and Explosions 


The list of direct causes of fires and 
other casualties in buildings of mainly 
habitational occupancy is a long one; 
and it is regrettable that one must 
plainly state that by far the majority of 
such casualties were readily preventable. 
Somehow human nature is such that a 
person acquires a belief that “it can’t 


happen to him.” The fallacy of such a 
belief has been so often demonstrated 
that to inject a warning here seems al- 
most trite. But nevertheless keep this 
in mind—it can. 

There is something abhorrent to the 


writer in listing the loss of life by spe-, 


cific mention which has occurred in 
classes of buildings designed to house 
the sick, the aged and children—all so de- 
pendent upon others for providing safe- 
ty. It is a sad enough commentary to 
state that the appeals for thoughtful 
caretaking by those responsible has been 
beyond a doubt disregarded, as evidenced 
in reports of hundreds of fires which 
have occurred during the last three dec- 
ades in institutions—fires in which the 
toll of lives lost rises very high. 

It must be remembered that these ar- 
ticles concern also remote parishes, 
where elementary construction exists 
and where the heating, lighting and 
cooking is, to urban minds, old fash- 
ioned and outmoded. Strangely enough, 
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however, the very causes of casualties in dD aa proved fire protection and fire preven- 
these remote districts are only too often NX tion devices and material. The lists are 


met with in the most modern urban 
properties. 


Church Fire Hazards 


The greater number of fires in 
churches are caused by: 


Defective heating plant. 

Defective chimney. 
, Defective light wiring. 
' Defective organ wiring. 

Exposure from poor risks. 

Sparks from chimney on wood shingle 
roof. 

Spontaneous ignition from soft coal. 

Candles. 

Gas explosions. 

Woodwork around fireplaces. 

Oil-stove explosions. 

Defective fuel oil system. 

Gas stove left burning. 

Rubbish in basement and neglected 
spaces. 

Cleaning clothes 
fluid. 


with inflammable 


School Fire Hazards 


The greater number of fires in schools 
are caused by: 


Smoking. 

Spontaneous ignition of rubbish. 

Defective heating apparatus. 

Defective flues and chimneys. 

Defective electrical installation. 

Sparks on shingle roofs. 

Lightning. 

Exposure from poor risks. 

Motion picture films. 

Inflammable flooring polish solvent. 

Steampipes from contact with wood. 

Gasoline explosions in work-shops. 

Kerosene lamps. 

Electric heating devices 
tories). 

Candles on Christmas trees. 

Matches used near inflammable sol- 
vents. 

Defective rubbish incinerators. 


(Dormi- 


Hospital, Home for the Aged, and 
Orphanage Fire Hazards 


The greater number of fires in build- 
ings in these classes are caused by: 


Sparks on roofs. 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers and their 
pipes. 

Matches—smoking. 

Chimneys. 

Exposure from poor risks. 

Spontaneous combustion. 

Electric irons and other electric de- 
Vices. 

Petroleum. 

Lightning. 

Gas—natural and artificial. 

Hot ashes and coals—open fireplaces. 

Sparks occasioned by running ma- 
chinery. 


Nun 


By Helen Frith Stickney 


ER garb is of a somberness that 
palls, 

Her rigid days are spent in God’s 
employ, 

Though all the outer world of beauty 
calls: 


Come and enjoy. 


Yet in her eyes, intent upon their 
course, 

There is a look too steady to destroy, 

Which says: I have found beauty at 
its source: 

Come and enjoy. 


Vee eee 


Incendiarism. 

Explosions. 

Ignition of hot grease, oil, tar, wax, 
asphalt. 

Sparks arising from combustion. 

Steam and hot water pipes. 

Rubbish and litter. 

Fireworks, fire crackers, balloons, etc. 





Preventable 


When one reads through the above 
lists of fire and explosion causes—all of 
which have been tabulated from care- 
fully investigated actual causes—one is 
at once struck with the thought that a 
great majority of the catastrophes could 
have been prevented. There can be no 
doubt that the list is indicative of pure 
carelessness. 


Homes of Parishioners 


There is before the writer a carefully 
prepared list of some seventy-five com- 
mon causes of fires in dwellings. This 
list was the result of a study made by 
the State Fire Marshal of one of our 
western states. There is a striking simi- 
larity between the list of preventable 
fires in dwellings and those common to 
the larger habitational properties. It 
would seem proper here, therefore, to 
urge the parish leader to instill thoughts 
of fire prevention into his parishioners 
by precept and preaching. Regular 
clean-up days in parish property might 
well be made to serve as an example 
for the home owners. 


Protection and Prevention Equipment 


There is available, even to the most 
remote rector, from the state insurance 
bureaus and associations, full lists of ap- 


sent free to all applicants. Added to this 
the capable insurance agent can obtain 
from the same sources full instructions 
for installing and distributing the de- 
vices, as well as methods of applying 
certain safeguarding materials. For the 
most part these devices and materials 
are of moderate cost. It might well be 
that in many cases the actual reduction 
in premium cost would offset the costs 
of the devices and safeguards. All of 
these facts can be brought out by an 
intelligent insurance agent. 


Rating Schedules 


These institutional schedules, ,de- 
signed to arrive at a rate for figuring a 
premium for each $100 of proper ingur- 
ance, vary somewhat in the different’ in- 
surance territories. Basically they are 
about the same, however, and are sur- 
prisingly like (in part) a setup ofthe 
fire causes noted above — except that 
when a condition is found that is not un- 
like a known fire cause a penalty charge 
which may run from 1 cent to 25 cents 
is added to a final rate. 

On the other hand some of the rating 
schedules offer credits in rate—credits 
for exclusive dwelling occupancy, such 
as a sisters’ dormitory, or a brothers’ 
dormitory; practically all allow credits 
for hand fire extinguishers, fire pails; 
also if watchman operates on an ap- 
proved time clock. 

These rating schedules may only be 
briefly discussed here. The practical use 
of the schedules can be best made when 
the actual application of the rating 
schedule—the rate make-up, so called— 
on an individual property is before a 
trustee and a conferring agent. 

Expenses of the necessary improve- 
ments may be thus estimated and the 
premium saving figured. Probably the 
greatest benefit which the trustee of 
property may derive from a rating 
schedule is the use of a schedule as a 
guide in new construction. Safeguards 
in methods of construction and in fire 
protection can be introduced at far less 
cost during construction than the same 
work would cost in making alterations. 
The very list of charges in the schedule 
should serve as “don’ts.” 

Emphasis has already been laid upon 
the fact that insurance inspectors and 
engineers are freely available for coun- 
sel and. advice in any improvement 
work. The pastor of the parish, the 
brothers in charge of the schools, and 
the directors of the hospital or asylum 
must not overlook this advantage; for 
advance expert advice may prevent ex- 
pensive later alteration or modification. 

One last reminder. Don’t let the 
smallness of savings in insurance pre- 
mium against cost of an improved con- 
dition overshadow the saving of lives 
which ‘the improvement may effect. 








THE PASSION 


AND THE POETS 


The Cross in Literature 


ce 

"Tae supreme symbol of tragedy,” 
says Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, 
in a recently published book called The 
Unknown God, “is the Cross.” That it 
is history must not prevent us from re- 
garding it as drama. The Story told in 
the Gospels is both fact and poetry. It 
has all the elements that go to make the 
greatest tragedy. Itis capable of moving 
us precisely as the work of Aéschylus or 
Shakespeare moves us. There is nothing 
in literature that can compare with it in 
this respect. The poets when they have 
essayed to create a tragic situation have 
failed to imagine anything so supremely 
tragic as Calvary. 

If evidence of that were required it 
could be shown that the reénactment of 
it on our altars constitutes drama of the 
highest kind. The Mass, besides being 
the truest form of worship that man can 
offer God, is also the greatest of dramas 
and the source of the drama in modern 
times. It was that which inspired the 
Mystery and Miracle plays of medieval- 
ism which constituted the first form 
since classical times of the playwright’s 
art. The continuity between the theater 
and the Passion is clear. Remote as the 
two things may seem to be and far from 
its source as modern dramatic art may 
have drifted, the connection is unques- 
tionable. In this way the Cross had 
directly influenced literature. And lit- 
erature can renew its life only by getting 
back to its source. It must do that or 
perish of the decadence which has already 
attacked it. 

In order to do that, however, it is not 
enough to go back to Calvary as that is 
conceived by many today. Stripping 
away all that is supernatural, Modern- 
ists have reduced the Act by which man 
has been redeemed to the level of Soc- 
rates’ death. The story as retold by 
critics of this type is not tragedy in the 
true sense of the term; it is merely an 
episode of pathetic suffering. The senti- 
mental version of Our Lord’s Passion 
sometimes presented in these days falls 
below even the tragedy of pagan 
authors. For these could conceive of 
suffering wherein was displayed a 
divine dignity.” 

In the volume already quoted, Mr. 


By Daniel B. Pulsford 


Alfred Noyes says: “AEschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Virgil, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, widely as they might differ in 
their philosophy, were alike in this, that 
they looked through time into the eternal 
realities. The Prometheus of A°schylus 
and the Faust of Goethe are one with 
Hamlet in this. They are concerned 
with those ultimates in which, as Goethe 
said, we see God; and whether they dis- 
cover Him or not, they have all touched 
the hem of ‘the garment we see Him by.’ 
Great tragedy is something more than 
meaningless annihilation. There is no 
tragedy in the destruction of a fortu- 
itous concourse of atoms by another 
equally fortuitous concourse. Great 
tragedy is the affirmation of spiritual 
values.” When we speak of the Cross 
in the present connection it must be 
understood therefore that we do so in the 
sense given the term by the Catholic 
Faith. In diminishing its religious sig- 
nificance, in failing to see its central 
place in the process of human salvation, 
those responsible for this impoverished 
interpretation have robbed the story of 
its tragic glory. 

In the fact that this impoverished con- 
ception is widely held today we may see 
the clearest symptom of the spiritual dis- 
ease which has sapped the vitality of 
literature. The absence of the Cross 
from modern literature is its most seri- 
ous defect. It is the lack of this which 
deprives it of dignity and makes so much 
of it meaningless. 


WILL take as an illustration a writer 

who in common estimation least 
deserves this criticism. The novels of 
Thomas Hardy are remarkable for the 
pessimistic view of life which they em- 
body. For Hardy, we are the playthings 
of unknown gods, fate is blind and deals 
its blows right and left without seeing or 
caring whom they destroy. He excels in 
the kind of story which makes us cry 
out against the perversity of providence. 
And because he does this he is hailed as 
a realist. That term covers also the 
school of writers who make it their busi- 
ness to portray all that is sordid. They 
delight in stirring up the mud which 
lies at the bottom of the human cesspool. 
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No poverty is too drab, no crime too 
foul, no obscenity too disgusting for their 
pens. And the depicting of these things 
is regarded as a sign of courage and 
sincerity. Critics tumble over one an- 
other to declare that these writers have 
faced up to the facts of life. 


UT there is one fact to which they 

have not faced up, the fact which 
gives to Calvary its awful meaning. They 
have evaded the terrible fact of sin. For 
the type of novelist we have in mind 
there is no such fact as sin. Man is 
gradually evolving from the slime and 
when he slips back or makes slow prog- 
gress, this is due not to any native de- 
pravity but to the weight of that heritage 
of bestiality which he is throwing off. 
The human animal, according to this 
theory, is merely a product of some blind 
evolutionary process and to talk about 
“sinning”’ against this process is absurd; 
one can sin only against a holy God, and 
in order to sin one must possess freedom 
of will. But it is these very things which 
are denied. Thus, for all their boasted 
candor, realists of this type have balked 
at the most tragic of all the facts with 
which we are confronted. Their “real- 
ism” is really a sort of romanticism for 
they have painted a world from which 
wickedness in the theological sense of the 
word is missing. They have left out 
of their picture the fact which is the 
ugliest of all facts. In such a world 
there can be no real villainy. When men 
act villainously we can only regard them 
as we regard a man-eating tiger; they 
are merely acting according to their 
nature. Blame and praise are, in these 
cases, alike meaningless. 

What we have to realize is that the 
denial of sin, even though that denial be 
merely implicit, robs the human drama 
of its signifigance. Man’s capacity to 
do evil is his glory, and if that glory be 
taken away from him he becomes an un- 
interesting automaton. “So far as we 
are human,” wrote Mr. T. S. Elliot, an 
acute critic, “what we do must be either 
evil or good;-so far as we do evil or 
good, we are human; and it is better, ina 
paradoxical way, to do evil than to do 
nothing: at least, we exist. It is true to 
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say that the glory of man is his capacity 
for salvation; it is also true to say that 
his glory is his capacity for damnation.” 
Heart disease at least indicates that you 
have a heart. In the same way, sin indi- 
cates that you stand in moral relations 
with a holy God, who has endowed you 
with freedom of choice. If you are 
superstitious, it is at any rate a sign that 
you could be religious, for superstition 
is one of the diseases of religion. If you 
blaspheme it is a token that you recog- 
nize the existence of God and in so doing 
announce that you still have some relig- 
jous instincts left. But the creatures of 
modern fiction in many cases have lost 
the capacity for sinning in these ways. 
They are merely intelligent and more or 
less civilized animals. 


ND because of this they fail deeply to 
A interest us. Let me quote Mr. Elliot 
again. In a series of lectures delivered 
at the University of Virginia and re- 
cently published under the title After 
Strange Gods, this well-known literary 
critic said: “At this point I shall venture 
to generalize, and suggest that with the 
disappearance of original sin, with the 
disappearance of the ideas of intense 
moral struggle, the human beings pre- 
sented to us in poetry and in prose fic- 
tion today, and more patently among the 
serious writers than in the underworld 
of letters, tend to become less and less 
real. It is in fact, in moments of moral 
and spiritual struggle depending upon 
spiritual sanctions, rather than in those 
‘bewildering minutes’ in which we are 
all very much alike, that men and women 
come nearest to being real. If you do 
away with this struggle, and maintain 
that by tolerance, benevolence, inoffen- 
siveness and a redistribution or increase 
of purchasing power, combined with a 
devotion on the part of the élite to art, 
the world will be as good as any one 
could require, then you must expect 
human beings to become more and more 
vaporous.”’ 

Despite the efforts made to give their 
productions a strong flavor, the type of 
modern novelist under consideration can- 
not avoid insipidity. And it is their 
consciousness that something is lacking 
which makes them have recourse to the 
strange ingredients which we find in 
their pages. Those to whom it seems 
strange to characterize our highly- 
flavored novels and plays as “insipid” 
should realize that the strong flavor we 
detect comes not from the food itself 
but from the condiments thrown into dis- 
guise what otherwise would be the taste- 
lessness of the dish. It is precisely be- 
cause the cooks are conscious of some- 
thing ‘seriously lacking in their menu 
that they adorn the dishes they serve 
with so much artistry. “It does not 
seem to have occurred to any one,” says 
Mr. Noyes, “that, where the artist has 
not reached those ultimate heights, a lie, 


or one of those half-truths that are 
worse than lies, may be delivered with 
great artistic effect. It may even be 
heightened by all the tricks of superficial 
realism that are mistaken for the evi- 
dence of truth in art today. It may be 
colored by all the adjectives that are 
supposed to deepen the effect of sincer- 
ity, and set a convincing seal on the 
verisimilitude of the artistic statement.” 


VY, aan: 

Such interest was manifested in the 
articles on the Passion, written for 
these pages by Mr. Pulsford some 
time ago, that we have secured his 
services for another series. His open- 
ing lines are worthy of special em- 
phasis. 








The story told in the Gospels is 
both fact and poetry. It has all the 
elements that go to make the greatest 
tragedy. It is capable of moving us 
precisely as the work of Aischylus or 
Shakespeare moves us. There is noth- 
ing in literature that can compare 
with it in this respect. The poets 
when they have essayed to create a 
tragic situation have failed to im- 
agine anything so supremely tragic as 
Calvary. 

If evidence of that were required 
it could be shown that the reénact- 
ment of it on our altars constitutes 
drama of the highest kind. The Mass, 
besides being the truest form of wor- 
ship that man can offer God, is also 
the greatest of dramas and the source 
of the drama in modern times. It was 
that which inspired the Mystery and 
Miracle plays of medievalism which 
constituted the first form since clas- 
sical times of the playwright’s art. The 
continuity between the theater and 
the Passion is clear. Remote as the 
two things may seem to be and far 
from its source as modern dramatic 
art may have drifted, the connection 
is unquestionable. In this way the 
Cross had directly influenced litera- 
ture. And literature can renew its 
life only by getting back to its source. 
It must do that or perish of the de- 
cadence which has dendy attacked it. 
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In other words,.the excellence of tech- 
nique that we so often find in modern 
works does not serve the purpose of 
embellishing the matter but of diguising 
the absence of matter. 

How artless in comparison with these 
modern productions are the Gospels! 
And yet because, without sentimentality 
or affectation of any kind, they tell the 
plain story of the Cross, with what power 
have they gripped the conscience and 
inspired the imagination of generation 
after generation ! Even writers ordinarily 
commonplace when they touch on this 


theme become eloquent. There are pas- 
sages in the old Mystery plays dealing 
with the Passion that can bring tears 
to the eyes. And think of the hymns by 
writers so far apart-in time and outlook 
as St. Thomas Aquinas and Charles 
Wesley, whose genius this subject has 
raised to its loftiest heights ! 

The best illustration of the loss that 
literature has suffered by the decay of 
belief in that for which the Cross stands 
is to be found in the medieval play known 
as Everyman. The hero of this play is 
anonymous. He stands for the average 
man. We know nothing of his previous 
history and he is undistinguished by any 
special brilliance of intellect or beauty of 
character. The story of how the call of 
death came to him and of his farewell to 
gifts of mind and material goods is told 
in the simplest fashion. . The dramatic 
interest is heightened by no stage devices. 
There is nothing specially arresting in 
the manner of his death. The story as 
told might [apply to any of us in our 
last hours. | 

Yet because this individual is the cen- 
ter of that universal drama in which man 
as a child of God figures the play moves 
us profoundly. This drama at least is 
realistic. It faces up to all the possibili- 
ties into which the hour of death ushers 
us. It stages God and the powers of evil 
fighting for the soul of a humble, un- 
known man. And because it does that 
it can carry us with it on a current of 
irresistible interest. We feel that the poet 
is dealing with something which does 
truly matter. No matter who the person 
concerned with is, his death is able to 
focus our attention as can none of those 
ornate and finely acted performances to 
which the modern stage treats us. In 
this little play are fulfilled the words of 
the poet who wrote: 


IS dullard life!—and has it but 
your scorn? 
Yet for one countless stake he plays 
therein, 
For heaven and hell to him have opened 
been . 
Here or hereafter—in that he was born. 


By him a hero’s laurel may be worn, 

That Galahad could do no more than win. 

If, ’spite man’s bestial past and present 
sin, 

He live life still unshamed from morn to 
morn, 


And though his days be filled with sor- 
rows keen, 

Though man’s disdain should grind him 
to the dust, 

On one strange honor he may surely 
trust— 

To stand, despite his part once low and 
mean, 

Sole actor in life’s last great, tragic 
scene, 

Death’s isolation, awful and august. 








THE RED DWARF 
PASSES BY 


By R. Dana Skinner 


S INFUL inventions of the old wa- 
men and the squaws!” 

Henri Bertrand spoke with consider- 
able annoyance. Seated on the grassy 
slope in front of his white log house, 
with its red chimneys brilliant in the 
afternoon sun, he surveyed his family 
and the two visitors with the authority 
of a patriarch: 

“You are a. New Yorker, Captain 
Paul,’ he’ continued, addressing the 
young militia officer standing beside 
him, “But you have been two years in 
our Northwest: You know what our 
people—especially our French people— 
are like. I appeal to you. These tales 
and legends are the work of the devil 
to frighten the peaceful habitants. 
Father Richard, here, knows it, too!” 

Paul Gordon, glancing at the mis- 
sionary priest, saw an amused twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“T am no expert on legends,” said 
Paul, “but I do know that the ap- 
pearance of the Red Dwarf—le Nain 
Rouge, I think you call him in French 
—always frightens the people, and even 
our own troops!” 

“There you are! The Devil’s own 
business—and the curse of the Detroit 
straits !” 

Henri waved his hand wrathfully to- 
ward the placid expanse of the Detroit 
river and the dark green bulk of Belle 
Isle. To look at the peaceful scene, no 
one would have believed that America 
and Great Britain were again at war, 
and that behind the lazy windmills on 
the Canadian shore the British had 
brought up heavy guns from Malden 
and were preparing for an attack on 
Detroit. Within the stockade, about a 
mile distant, all was tense. But along 
the broad river front, the farmhouses 
of the habitants, many of them over a 
hundred years old, were basking in the 
sun with no apparent regard to the fact 
that the war which had been threat- 
ening during the entire fall of 1811 and 
the winter of 1812 had now broken out. 

But the diminutive Madame Bertrand 
was obviously uneasy. “You can not 
deny, Henri,” she interposed, “that le 
Nain Rouge was actually seen yester- 
day—and that when Colonel Hampton 
kicked him, he grew very angry and 
prophesied that within a month there 
would be a new flag over Detroit! 
Everybody heard him—as plainly as 
I can hear you! Please tell him, Father 
Richard, that I am right!” 


The priest, who had been the virtual 
leader of the French settlement of De- 
troit for more than a decade, smiled 
again at Paul Gordon. He and the 
young officer had become close friends 
in the three months since the latter’s 
arrival at Fort Lernoult. 

“If the truth were known,” said the 
priest, “I think you would find that 
the red dwarf is nothing more than an 
unfortunate half-breed protected by the 
Indians. They have heard of our fool- 
ish old Norman legends and use the 
dwarf on purpose to frighten us when- 
ever they have some plan afoot.” 

Old Henri grinned triumphantly, but 
his wife was not satisfied. She drew 
her daughter, Marie, closer to her on 
the grass, and stroked her hands pro- 
tectingly. 

“Tt is over a hundred years since 
Sieur de Cadillac first saw the dwarf,” 
she persisted. “No half-breed dwarf 
could live over a hundred years!” 


HE priest laughed good-naturedly. 
“Needless to say, it’s not the same 
dwarf!” 

But Madame Bertrand merely shook 
her head. 

“And you, Marie? What do you 
think?” asked Paul, looking down at 
the girl, whose dark eyes were almost 
hidden under a huge sun-bonnet, “Are 
you on the side of the men—or the 
squaws ?” 

“T do not believe in le Nain Rouge,” 
she replied, throwing back her bonnet, 
so that the sun gleamed on her reddish 
hair, “but I do wish he hadn’t said what 
he did about the new flag. I am a 
little bit afraid!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Henri, rising 
stiffly from the ground. ‘Come—let’s 
go down to the river! Father Richard 
has come all the way from the stock- 
ade to give me advice about my willow 
trees. That is much. more important 
than squaw tales! Or wars either— 
we are used to wars!” 

The Detroit French were, in fact, used 
to wars. Less than sixteen years earlier, 
Detroit had passed from British to 
American hands. Before that, British 
and French had fought over the ground, 
the Indians siding sometimes with one 
and sometimes with the other. But the 
French habitants had taken little part 
and managed to remain on good terms 
with the Indians at all times. Henri had 
good reason for his indifference. 
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He started down the slope toward thé 
river, but only Father Richard and 
Madame Bertrand followed him. Pay 
held back, placing a lightly restraining 
hand on Marie’s arm. “I want to talk 
to you—alone!” he whispered. 

“Father won’t like that,” she laughed, 

“I’m sorry! I know he doesn’t like 
me!” 

“But he does like you!” said Marie, 
sitting down again on the grass, and 
spreading out the folds of her dress 
like a great green fan. “He likes you~ 
but not the American army and this 
war. General Hull has taken all ou 
food—oh, yes, and paid for it!—but 
father loves peace, and won’t take 
sides.” 

Paul sat down beside her. The hot 
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August sun blended a myriad of tints in 
her hair which he had never seen be- 
fore. 

“T’m glad if it’s only the army he 
doesn’t like. That makes it easier!” 

“Makes — what — easier, Captain 
Paul?” 

“Do I really have to tell you?” 

“Tm not—as you say in English— 
a mind reader.” 

“How about—reading eyes?” 

She glanced at him quickly, and then 
turned away. 

“Are the British really going to at- 
tack Detroit?” she asked, after a pause. 

“Probably. That’s one reason why | 
must talk to you—now!” 

“But they will only attack the fort. 
They will not disturb us !” 


HE still kept her eyes turned toward 

the river front, but Paul saw the color 
deepen on her cheeks, and he thought 
that her hand trembled slightly as she 
raised it to her hair. 

“Marie!” 

“Yes—Captain Paul ?” 

“Please say just—Paul!” 

“Very well—Paul?” 

“Do you remember the night we first 
met ?” 

“At the officers’ dance ?” 

“Of course! You were dressed in 
white. We danced the last minuet to- 
gether !” . 

“The music was very nice.” 

“Bother the music! Do you remeni- 
ber what I said?” 

“T ought not to—you were much too 
bold !” 

“T was in love! I had to say it!” 

At last she turned toward him, and 
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it seemed, in the bright sunlight, as if 
there were a slight mist in her eyes. 
But she was smiling at him, shyly. 

“Soldiers say many things—and then 
forget them !” 

“But I haven’t forgotten, you see— 
and every time I have tried since to 
se you alone, your father or mother 
has been hovering around. Is that a 
French custom ?” 

“Oh—of course! 
stayed here now.” 

“But you did stay! I love you, Marie! 
That’s what I said the first night we 
met—and I’ve been saying it ever since 
—aloud to the open air and to the 
walls of my room. But I’ve got to say 
it to you—over and over again—un- 
til—” 

“I shouldn’t you — until 
you've spoken to father!” she inter- 
rupted quickly, and once more her eyes 
sought the river. 

Paul caught her hand and held it 
fast, in spite of her effort to withdraw 
it “I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m not 
French. I’m twenty-six—you’re eight- 
een, and of age under the new laws. 
We’re in the midst of a war, and within 
afew days we may be fighting. I can’t 
wait for your father. Marie—I’m going 
tosay itagain. I love you!” 

She was silent for a long time. But 
she made no further effort to with- 
draw her hand. Then he felt her fingers 
cdasp themselves about his as she turned 
to him. 

“Perhaps it’s very wrong, Paul—lI 
hardly know you—but—” 

“Marie!” 

“Yes, Paul—I do love you! I always 
have—even that first night!” 


I shouldn’t have 


listen to 
? 


ER eyes told him the rest. He 

would have taken her in his arms, 
but Father Richard and the Bertrands 
were returning from the river and had al- 
ready reached the small picket gate which 
separated the lawn from the sloping farm 
lands. 

*T shall come back tonight!” he whis- 
pered, and rose to his feet with as much 
calmness as he could assume. 

A little later, as he and Father Rich- 
ard were riding back together to the 
stockade, Paul confided his hopes to the 
priest. But Father Richard was not en- 
couraging. “You will find Henri Ber- 
trand very proud and very difficult to 
convince,” he said. “I am French, too, 
but I only left France after the revolu- 
tion started there. These Canadian 
French who have lived in Detroit for 
over a hundred years are very different. 
They do not like to have their children 
marry foreigners—excuse my calling 
you a foreigner !—and now this war has 
roused their feelings even more strongly. 
I don’t agree with them, of course. We 
are all Americans together! But— 
there you are! As for Marie—well, 
don’t think that I don’t understand !” 


FROM THE OLD STORAGE 
THE FLOOR.” 


It was very late when Paul again 
rode out on the river front. On his 
arrival at the fort, he had been sum- 
moned to an urgent council of the offi- 
cers, at which General Hull had pre- 
sented the insolent demand of the British 
commander, General Brock, for im- 
mediate surrender of Fort Lernoult 
and the town of Detroit. The situation 
had become critical, and with no Ameri- 
can ships on the lower lakes, the future 
defense of Detroit seemed perilous. 
After a stormy session, at which Hull 
had been roundly criticized for not hav- 
ing attacked the British base at Malden 
much earlier, it was decided to send a 
message of defiance. 

Paul left with the uneasy conviction 
that the next day would bring open 
hostilities. Special patrols were detailed 
to guard the river front farms from 
surprise attack by the Indian allies of the 
British. 

Paul found that Marie and her mother 
had already gone to bed. But Henri 
was sitting alone on the lawn, smoking 
peacefully. He greeted Paul with some 
surprise. With no regard for French 
tradition, Paul came directly to the 
point. Would Monsieur Bertrand con- 
sent to his immediate marriage with 
Marie? After a, distressing silence, 
Henri was equally direct. He would 
not give his consent, either now or later. 
When the war was over—well, that might 
be another matter. But he would do 
nothing that would involve his family 
in any way in the British-American 
quarrel. If his daughter married an 


“PAUL, STILL IN UNIFORM . . . EMERGED 
PIT BENEATH 
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American officer, he would be consid- 
ered an American sympathizer, and his 
farm would be in danger. Politely but 
firmly, he gave Paul to understand that 
his further presence at the Bertrand 
farm, as long as hostilities lasted, would 
be unwelcome. 

A hundred thoughts crowded through 
Paul’s head as he rode dejectedly back 
to the stockade, but they all ended in 
a decision to seek the sympathetic ad- 
vice of Father Richard the next morn- 
ing. After all, Marie was of age. Per- 
haps the priest might be prevailed on to 
agree to marry them without Henri Ber- 
trand’s consent. 


UT the next morning dawned with 

cannonading from the British guns 
on the Canadian shore. There were no 
guns at Fort Lernoult big enough to 
return the fire. The shells exploded 
harmlessly in the air, but the cannon 
balls after a few wild shots, began to 
hit their marks. A great tree in the 
central square seemed to be the special 
target. Paul and a squad of his men 
were detailed to cut it down. As they 
were chopping furiously, a shot cut it 
in two not three feet from the roots. 
Then some private houses were hit. The 
frightened women and children began 
to pour into the fort itself for protec- 
tion. Several persons were killed and 
a score of wounded were brought to 
the hospital base. It was then that Gen- 
eral Hull lost his courage. Watching 
the mounting terror and dreading fur- 
ther loss of civilian lives, he sat behind 
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a hillock, nervously stuffing tobacco 
into his mouth until the brown juice 
flowed from his lips. As night drew 
on, the cannonading ceased. But the 
.next morning, a white flag rose over 
Detroit. General Hull had surrendered 
with all his officers and men. 

When Paul heard the conditions of 
surrender read out, under which he 
would have been sent to Quebec, a sud- 
den determination seized him, over- 
shadowing even his sense of shame at 
Hull’s feeble resistance. He quietly left 
the fort, found his horse, and rode 
swiftly down the river front. The farms 
still stretched peacefully under the hot 
sun. At about the half-way point, Paul 
saw Henri Bertrand in the distance, 
driving toward the stockade in his lum- 
bering French carry-all. He was going 
to market as if nothing whatever could 
disturb the order of his days. Paul 
quickly drew his horse behind a large 
clump of trees and waited until Henri 
had passed. Then he set off at a gal- 
lop for the Bertrand farm. 

He found Marie and her mother in 
the house. He greeted Madame Ber- 
trand politely, and then, as if she were 
not within range of sight or hearing, 
he caught Marie to him. She made no 
protest. Her lips met his freely. Her 
arms clung convulsively about him. 

“T’ve been so desperately afraid,” she 
whispered. “I heard they were going 
to send you away. Tell me you won't 
go, Paul!” 

“Not for a hundred articles of sur- 
render!” he said. Then he turned to 
Madame Bertrand and found, to his sur- 
prise, that she was smiling at him 
through tears. 

“Marie has told me everything,” she 
said, “but I knew it all long before 
that. There is only Henri—he will 
never listen to reason. What can we 
do?” 

Marie suddenly gave a little cry. 
“Not even father will know—if we—” 

Then she caught Paul’s arm and her 
mother’s and drew them toward the 
great stone fire-place, and whispered to 
them eagerly. 


HAT afternoon, without the firing 

of a defensive shot, the gates of De- 
troit were opened to the British troops. 
Filing along the uncovered road, they 
could have been annihilated with grape- 
shot. But they entered the stockade as 
if on dress parade. The American ofh- 
cers’ swords were delivered. But at least 
three officers were missing. Among 
them was Paul Gordon. 

“And what about this Captain Gor- 
don?” asked the British Colonel. Proc- 
tor, crisply. “He too is on your list, 
General Hull. Where is he?” 

But General Hull could only hold 
out a piece of paper, similar to one he 
had already had to hold out from a 
militia major. This note. read: “I de- 


cline to surrender. A most important 
engagement holds me indefinitely in De- 
troit.” It was signed, “Paul Gordon.” 

“We can’t find him!” said General 
Hull. He was telling the exact truth. 
Hull had sent several searching parties 
to find the missing Captain, but to no 
avail. 

That evening, the irate Colonel Proc- 
tor sent out search parties of his own, 
and as some one reported having seen 
Paul riding out toward the east river 
front, every farmhouse was included in 
the search. At the Bertrand farm, the 
searchers had to face the fuming Henri, 
who resented the intrusion on his pri- 
vacy as a personal insult. They left, 
after tearing apart cupboards and beds, 
with Henri shaking both fists in their 
faces. 
se HE outrage—the sheer impudence 
of it!” he cried to his wife and 
Marie, after the door had been closed. 
“As if I would harbor a Yankee puppy 
in my house !” 

“Just think of it!” murmured Ma- 
dame Bertrand. 

“What an idea!” echoed Marie, bent 
deeply over a pile of knitting. 

But very late that night, when Henri, 
calmed by a long smoke and much red 
wine, had gone to bed, Marie crept 
down-stairs, pulled aside a great wooden 
bench before the fireplace and lifted 
with some difficulty a heavy section of 
the oak floor. 

“Paul!” she called gently. 

Paul, still in uniform, though grimed 
with mud, emerged from the old and 
now unused vegetable storage pit be- 
neath the floor. Marie threw herself 
into his arms. Then they both laughed, 
and she made him sit down in the dark- 
ness to a cold dinner she had prepared. 
Later, when they had made sure that 
no British patrols were on the shore 
road, they went down to the river-front 
and watched the tracery of the full 
moon on the currents of the water. The 
sense of their peril and the uncertainty 
of the long days ahead made them both 
strangely silent. But when Marie kissed 
him good-night as they again reached 
the house, Paul knew that no human 
power could make him leave her. 

Twice during the next week, Colonel 
Proctor’s searching parties visited the 
river farms. But the second time they 
entered the Bertrand house, Henri 
drove them out at the point of a gun. 
During the days and nights of confine- 
ment, Paul suffered acutely, and Marie 
did not always have the opportunity to 
set him free in the late evening. Henri 
had grown nervous as the result of an 
increasing number of Indian raids on 
the river farms and often spent half the 
night reading. But when the evening of 
his birthday came, and Father Richard 
had been invited to dinner, Henri drank 
more red wine than usual and went to 


bed the moment the priest had gone 
Within an hour, Marie opened the fron 
door and beckoned to a tall shadow 
under one of the trees. A moment later, 
Father Richard re-entered the house 
accompanied by the half-breed who 
served as his man of work. 





“Francois will act as witness,” he 
whispered, and then smiled mischiey. 
ously as he saw Paul standing beside 
Madame Bertrand in front of the fire. 
place. “This is all most irregular, I as. 
sure you—and I shall have to forget tp 
enter the marriage in my parish register 
until better days—but—if our dear Red 
Dwarf must turn everything upside 
down—” 

In the light of a single candle, and in 
hushed voices, Paul and Marie ex 
changed the vows that made them man 
and wife. Madame Bertrand wept a 
little, and made Father Richard promise 
to help her with Henri when the fatal 
day of discovery would come. After the 
priest and the half-breed had left, Ma- 
dame Bertrand kissed Paul and Marie 
tenderly and crept up the stairs to her 
husband’s room. 

But Henri’s day of discovery did not 
come at once. Proctor had relaxed his 
guard somewhat, partly to leave a freer 
hand to his Indian allies, and Paul was 
able to venture out in the early mor- 
ing, dressed in the leather costume and 
red scarlet cap of a voyageur. There 
were so many strange faces in and 
around Detroit that even the neighbor- 
ing farmers did not notice him. He 
would return late at night, using the 
key Marie had given him. Marie her- 
self had a small room in the ground- 
floor wing of the house, and there he 
would join her until daybreak. Henri, 
secure in his feeling of parental au- 
thority, continued to boast to his neigh- 
bors of the days when Proctor had 
dared to search his house “for the 
Yankee puppy.” 


UT early in October, on a night with- 

out moon, the Bertrand household 
was aroused by a sudden yell. A moment 
later, the light of flames from the great 
barn in the rear poured through the 
windows. Proctor’s Chippewa _ allies, 
angry at French and Americans alike 
after a summer of drought and little 
food, were pursuing their campaign of 
terror. Paul, with Marie clinging to 
him, knew what the ominous yell meant 
and took immediate action. 

“Down on your knees!” he shouted. 
Then he took one of Henri’s guns and 
waited until he saw a shadow cross the 
light of the flames from the barn. He 
fired, and caught up a second gun while 
Marie, trembling on the floor, reloaded 
the first. There was a scream from 
Madame Bertrand on the stairs, and a 
loud curse from Henri. Paul turned 
around in time to see Henri staring at 
him as if he were a spectre. “Bring the 
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other guns!” called Paul. “This time He heard Henri’s voice calling out to Henri smiled a bit sheepishly. “Of 


you and I are fighting together !” 

Two shots in quick succession shat- 
tered the window at which Paul was 
ganding. After that the firing from 
outside was continuous for several min- 
utes, but most of the bullets spattered 
against the log side of the house. Paul 
and Henri, on opposite sides of the 
window, returned the fire to better 
effect, as the light of the burning barn 
made every movement outside visible. 


Then a bullet grazed Henri’s shoulder. . 


“Sapristi! — Only a scratch!” he 
cried. But Madame Bertrand had to 
take him in her arms to stop the 
fow of blood with pieces torn from 
a linen sheet. A sudden silence outside 
made Paul peer carefully through the 
window. The grounds were deserted. 
But he could hear the sounds of horses’ 
hoofs on the shore road. “It’s the patrol 
from the fort,” he said grimly. “Proctor 
undoing with his white hand what he 
has just done with his red hand!” 


him feebly: “You must hide—Captain 
Paul! You must hide!” 

“Hide?” Paul suddenly found him- 
self laughing out loud in the immensity 
of his relief. “Hide—my dear father- 
in-law? Of course I’ll hide—and never 
a Yankee pup will they find in your 
house !” 

Whereupon, grinning broadly, he 
lifted the flooring in front of the fire- 
place and dropped nimbly out of sight. 
Marie let down the oak plank on top of 


him. It was an hour later when she 
again lifted it. “Father wants to have 
a wedding breakfast — at last!” she 
called. 


Henri, his shoulder well bandaged, 
was standing beside his daughter. Be- 
hind them, Madame Bertrand was set- 
ting cakes and wine on the big table. 

“You should have heard father 
lying!” laughed Marie. “It seems he 
shot four Indians single handed—and 
Proctor’s men believed him!” 


course they believed me! Didn’t I tell 
them the truth three different times 
when I said I had no Yankee puppy 
under my roof?” 

“But father—” 

“T had the husband of a French 
woman under my roof! That is vastly 
different! Captain Paul—you deserve 
the guillotine—but I like men like you 
who never surrender! My hand— 
Captain !” 

Dawn was just breaking over the 
river front when Paul and Marie helped 
Henri to his room. His face was be- 
ginning to be drawn with pain from his 
shoulder, but he was still able to smile 
proudly. “Some day the Americans will 
come back!” he said. “That day I shall 
have a feast—and ask all my neighbors 
to meet the husband of my French 
daughter! Voila! Fortunately — the 
name Paul is the same in both English 
and French. It is an honorable name— 
Captain Paul!” 





Catholic Laymen of Action 


Dantel Carroll of Maryland 


TP ietthsmenne by the fame of 
his younger brother, Archbishop John 
Carroll of Baltimore, and by that of his 
relative, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Daniel Carroll—one of the two Catholic 
signers of the Constitution of the United 
States—deserves to be better known to 
the men and women of the Great Cath- 
olic Awakening which is now spreading 
from one end of our country to the 
other under the name of Catholic Action. 

Daniel was five years older than John, 
being born in the Carroll manor house 
at Upper Marlboro in 1730. As the heir 
to great landed estates in Maryland, 
Daniel was sent to the favorite Ameri- 
can Catholic College of the day, St. 
Omer’s in France. He finished his 
studies there the year John entered 
(1748), and two years after his return 
to Maryland, Daniel married Eleanor 
Carroll, a first cousin of Charles Car- 
roll of Carrollton and an heiress to con- 
siderable wealth 

The next twenty-eight years were 
spent quietly in the management of the 
estates left him by his father. These 
years (1748-1776) form one of the bit- 
terest epochs in the anti-Catholic history 
of Maryland. 

The professions of law and medicine 


By Peter Guilday 





DANIEL CARROLL OF MARYLAND 


were closed to educated Catholic lay- 
men like Daniel Carroll. Politically he 
could exercise no franchise, and taxation 
on his property was doubled because of 
his Faith. But when freedom came: in 
1776, these barriers were down, and 
Daniel Carroll at once began to display 


that innate sense of statesmanship 
which distinguished. his remaining 
years. In 1781, he was elected a dele- 


gate from Maryland to the Continental 
Congress, and was a signer of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation on March 1, that 
year. In the debates which occurred 
over the Articles, Carroll gave evidence 
of his patriotic vision. Together with 
his fellow-delegate, John Hanson, he re- 
fused to sign the Articles until Virginia 
and the other States relinquished their 
claims to the unsettled territory west of 
the Alleghanies. Nothing at that time 
could have done more to stabilize the 
national government under whose juris- 
diction the West was then placed. This 
beginning of his political career ex- 
plains the prominent share he took in all 
the debates on the necessity of a strong 
central government. His next important 
post was that of delegate from Mary- 
land to the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia (May-September, 1787). 
The proceedings show that his course 
in the debates was uniformly that of a 
statesman who had won the esteem of 
all the delegates. Major William 
Pierce, a delegate from Georgia, has 
left us some character sketches of the 
members of the Convention, and of Car- 
roll he writes: “Mr. Carroll is a Man 
of large Fortune, and Influence in his 
State. He possesses plain good Sense, 
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and is in the full Confidence of his 
Countrymen.” More than once Daniel 
Carroll threw his influence against the 
spirit of defeatism which nearly wrecked 
the Convention. As a Catholic signer 
of the Constitution, he ranks with his 
more famous relative, Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, the only Catholic signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

It need hardly be added that as a 
graduate of what had been up to 1773 
the foremost English Jesuit College in 
the world, Daniel Carroll was fully 
imbued with the doctrine of the politi- 
cal sovereignty of the people as taught 
by St. Robert Bellarmine and Francisco 
Suarez. The truth is, that had it not 
been for a few leaders like Daniel Car- 
roll in the Convention, the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty might not have been 
enshrined in the Constitution; the dis- 
trust of democracy on the part of the 
majority of the delegates is too appar- 
ent in the proceedings to be overlooked. 
In fact, it was Daniel Carroll, who was 
the last to fling down the gauntlet before 
the Convention on the right of the 
people to rule themselves. Before the 
Convention adjourned, Carroll urged the 
members to prepare an Address to the 
People, but the motion was lost by a 
vote of six States to four. They had 
not conquered their distrust of popular 
action. As is well known, after the Con- 
stitution was signed by the delegates in 
September, 1787, it had a hard road to 
travel in some of the State legislatures ; 
in none, harder than in Maryland. Here 
Daniel Carroll and Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton fought side-by-side against 
Samuel Chase, Luther Martin, and John 
Francis Mercer, and both Washington 
and Madison kept in close touch with 
the Carrolls until the adoption of the 
Constitution was carried to victory. 


ANIEL CARROLL was chosen 

Senator from Maryland to the First 
Congress of the United States and voted 
for the ten Amendments, the first of 
which states that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.”” There was considerable debate 
over these amendments, some objecting 
to their necessity and others to their 
wording. In a final speech on the first 
amendment Daniel Carroll is reported to 
have said: “As the rights of conscience 
are, in their nature, of peculiar deli- 
cacy, and will little bear the touch of 
governmental hand; and as many sects 
have concurred in opinion that they are 
not well secured under the present Con- 
stitution, he was much in favor of 
adopting the words. He thought it 
would tend more towards conciliating 
the minds of the people to the Govern- 
ment than almost any other amendment 
he had heard proposed. He would not 
contend with gentlemen about the 
phraseology; his object was to secure 


the substance in such a manner as to 
satisfy the wishes of the honest part of 
the community.” 

As we well know, Daniel Carroll was 
a signatory, together with his brother, 
Bishop Carroll, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, Dominick Lynch, and Thomas 
Fitzsimons, of the Address to George 
Washington. The first President’s an- 
swer, dated May 12, 1790, contains 
those words which are among the price- 
less heritages of Catholic America: “I 
presume that your fellow-citizens will 
not forget the patriotic part which you 
took in the accomplishment of their 
Revolution and the establishment of 
their Government, or the important 
assistance which they received from a 
Nation in which the Roman Catholic 
Faith is professed.” 

Daniel Carroll’s life-long friendship 
with George Washington influenced the 
latter to appoint him (1791) one of the 
three Commissioners to lay out the Na- 
tional Capital, and hence he is better 
known as Daniel Carroll, the Commis- 
sioner. This has often been hailed as 
an outstanding proof of Washington’s 
liberal spirit. The fact that Daniel 
Carroll was nationally known for his 
stalwart Catholicism might have proven 
a barrier to this important post, but 
Washington did not hesitate. 


SECOND objection was more seri- 
ous. A hundred years before Con- 
gress settled upon the present District of 
Columbia as the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment, the territory had been purchased 
by a Catholic, Thomas Notely, and had 





eventually passed to his heirs, am 
whom was Daniel Carroll of Duddington, 
a nephew of the Commissioner. More. 
over, Daniel Carroll himself had jp. 
herited a large tract of land on the 
northern boundary of the new District 
But Washington knew his man. In his 
proclamation, the President said : “Knoy 
ye, that reposing special trust and con. 
fidence in the integrity, skill and dil. 
gence of Thomas Johnson and Danie 
Carroll of Maryland and David Stuar 
of Virginia. ... I do hereby appoint 
them . . . Commissioners of the Distri¢ 

. accepted as the permanent seat of 
government of the United States.” How 
honestly Daniel Carroll carried out this 
commission in spite of landsharks who 
flocked to the future Capital is now-a 
matter of history. This onerous post he 
resigned in 1795, on account of ill 
health, and a year later (May 7, 1796), 
he died at his home in Rock Creek, now 
Forest Glen, Maryland, and was buried 
alongside his mother who had given to 
the United States its first Catholic 
Archbishop and its first Catholic Sen- 
ator. 

The Houses of Congress have had 
many sterling Catholic men since the days 
of Daniel Carroll, but few can lay claim 
to greater renown than he. Nothing 
that made for a powerful central govern- 
ment and for the democratic progress of 
the people escaped his influence during 
those early days of the Republic.. Daniel 
Carroll came back from St. Omer’s fully 
equipped intellectually and morally to be 
the leader of Catholic Action he was in 
his day. 














Father of Lights 


By Clifford J. Laube 


ITHIN this irised shell, this camera 
By which the mind is miracled with vision, 
I held the lamps of universal law 
And marked their steel-bright beauty and precision. 
Moon-platinum and Martian phosphor shed 
Balefires therein, backdropped with silver laces, 
And I was hyssoped with a holy dread 
That a dim skull could chart the starry spaces. 
Yet more: in that celled murk the central sun 
Bared the full glory of his sovereignship’s 
Flame-girt corona, to my heart’s elation. 
But most I marveled this: that there is One 
With Whom is neither term nor dark eclipse; 
No shadow-band, no hint of alteration. 
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Through Prison Doors 


Down one side of the hill she would 
ride triumphantly to victory. Down the 
other she must dash madly off in defeat 
to find some haven where a queen who 
has lost her crown, her throne and her 
lands might gather again a loyal force 
and make a new stand for the things 
which she rightfully claimed her own. 
But as Mary of Scotland pushed back 
impatiently the long sweeping feather in 
her small blue hat and gathered about 
her the folds of her flowing blue cape 
against the winds of the Scotch high- 
lands she felt within her trembling 
breast that the battle being fought on 
the plain before her was the last stand 
of the Stuarts on Scotland’s moors. 

“It appears to me,” she said, turning 
to her companions, “that Murray’s troops 
have the better of it. Our men are fall- 
ing back.” 

“’Tis true they are falling back, your 
Majesty, but it is only that they may rally 
for a new attack. See, already they 
have started to advance !” 

As tense as a swordsman at the last 
parry she sat there, her eyes riveted on 
the maneuvers. “Look,” came the 
startled cry, “a messenger. They are 


sending a message from the lines. It is 
defeat. Tell me the truth, Sir! It is 
defeat !”* 


Like a marble statue of exquisite 
beauty she sat, hearing and yet seeming 
not to hear the message: “Fly, fly for 


. your life, your Majesty.” 


“So,” she sobbed, “it is the other side 
of the hill. Leave me now, I shall go on 
alone. If you follow you will forfeit all 


» that you possess.” 


“Your Majesty,” came the voice of a 
young earl of the realm, “you are still the 
queen of Scotland. I must still protect 


' you, even with my life.” 


“Fly, make haste,” pleaded Throck- 
morton. “There is not a moment to lose. 
You will be safe in France.” 

“France? No, Sire, I go to England. 
I have on my finger the ring of my cousin 
Elizabeth, a surety of her friendship. 
Come, you are right. I am still the Queen 
of Scotland. We ride to England!” 

Down the hillside, along unfrequented 
roads, avoiding towns, they galloped to 


‘ the border; on, on, until at last the 


English soldiers stationed across the line 
heard the steady thump of the horses on 
the highway and in loud, commanding 
voices gave the order to halt. 

“We can suffer no delay, Throckmor- 
ton. Bribe them if you must. Show them 
this passport, but by no means tell them 
who I am.” 


By ¥F. T. Fergus 


He rode on ahead and Mary could hear 
the guard reading aloud to his com- 
panion: “The Countess of Lennox and 
retainers, bound from Glasgow to Lon- 
don.” He returned the passport. “Tell 
her ladyship we wish her a good jour- 
ney.” 

Now on the main highway, with no 
fear of attack by Murray’s retainers, they 
sped on their way, stopping at the first 
town for fresh horses. 

Some time later three travelers 
stopped at the sign of The Raven, a small 
inn, some distance from the highway. 
The better to conceal her identity, Mary 
addressed the innkeeper in French. The 
proprietor, in his excitement, answered 
rapidly in English that he could not un- 
derstand French, but that he had been a 
soldier in France and had taken to wife a 
French maid, that she, Lord rest her 
soul, was dead, but that his son could 
answer Madame in her own tongue. 
How he expected Mary, had she really 
not known English to understand his 
oration, she didn’t know, but she prac- 
tically betrayed the ruse by gracefully 
sitting down at his behest. He hustled 
away and returned almost immediately 
with a bright looking youth who grace- 
fully bowed and asked in rather im- 
perfect French of what service he and 
his father could be to Madame. Their 
first difficulty was the signing of the 
ledger. Mary signed with a flourish 
her most obscure and least pretentious 
French title. 

Once installed in her apartment, Mary 
began to muse upon the possibilities of 
something she desired very much. 

“Isabelle, go down stairs and ask that 
young boy to come up—I should like to 
speak with him!” 


HEN they returned, she motioned 
him to sit on a bench nearby. 
“You have lived in France, young 
man?” “Yes, Madame.” 
“Did you ever attend a service in a 
French church?” “Yes, Madame.” 


“You are a Catholic, then?” “No, 
Madame,” 
“But you were a Catholic?” “Yes, but 


now to be a Catholic means imprison- 
ment and sometimes even death.” 
“Well, thank you. I suppose I must 
wait. I thought perhaps there would be 
a priest somewhere in England!” 
“Madame will pardon me, I hope, for 
my impertinence. Are you a Catholic?” 
“Yes, of course I am.” 
“Shh! You might be arrested for 
that. You will be charged with treason !” 
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“Treason! Dear boy, you do not know 
how truly you speak.” 

The lad bowed himself gracefully out 
of the room. In hardly ten minutes there 
was a tap on the door and he re-entered. 
“My father says that since Madame is 
French, she probably is of the Faith, and 
since you do not speak English, it cannot 
be that you are a priest-hunter. Other- 
wise (you will pardon me for saying it), 
we would not trust you.” He stepped 
closer to her and whispered in her ear: 
“Tomorrow morning, at four o’clock, I 
will come and take you to a priest.” 


E kept his word. When the dew on 

the grass was glistening in the 
morning sunlight, young Richard Halsey, 
the innkeeper’s boy, led the inn’s lady 
guest across the village cemetery down a 
tree-lined lane, off the path and into a 
wood. A little further, amidst thickly set 
trees and shrubs they found themselves 
with four or five others in the presence 
of a man who appeared to be a common 
peddler, but who was a Catholic priest 
who dared to tempt death that he might 
bring the Eucharist to the faithful of a 
persecuted land. 

Their sins forgiven in the pardon that 
flows from the upraised hand of a priest, 
the Mass was begun. And then came 
the solemn moment, when Mary, kneel- 
ing in the wet grass, with her arms folded 
upon her breast, looked up and saw before 
her, raised aloft in the hands of the priest, 
the White Host, the Body and the Blood 
of Jesus Christ Himself, the Food which 
would be her strength in the trials ahead, 
the one Friend to whom alone in her 
trouble she could turn for consolation and 
for guidance. 

The words of the last blessing they 
never heard. Instead, tumult and shout- 
ing filled the air. Everyone was seized, 
everyone except young Halsey, who at 
the first shout had crept through the un- 
derbrush and away. 

Back to the inn they were driven and 
pushed, these simple folk whose only 
crime was their love of the Blessed 


Sacrament. Mary pondered how long 
she could conceal her identity from 
these men. 


Upstairs in her apartment, with a 
guard at the door, she did not know what 
occurred below. She had reckoned with- 
out the Queen’s agent in whom was 
vested power of life and death over those 
who refused to deny their Faith. He 
had seen Mary, had listened to her de- 
mands that she be freed on the grounds 
of foreign birth. He had listened and 
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said nothing. But to the innkeeper he 
spoke his mind. 

“You are a fool, Halsey, a fool, to be 
taken in by such a ruse. This is no 
French Countess you have upstairs. Do 
you know that you have Mary of Scot- 
land under your roof? Do you know that 
every soldier in England is ordered to 
detain her, even by force, if necessary ?” 

Mary had known nothing of this until 
Richard Halsey knelt before her in tears: 
“Your Majesty, I didn’t know. I have 
risked my life for Madame, our traveler 
from France. Let me do at least as much 
for the Queen of Scotland.” 

That night, when quiet had settled 
upon the town, Mary and her co- 
religionists were removed from the Sign 
of the Raven to a place more prison- 
like in appearance and more easily 
guarded. Mary did not know that the 
others were in the same place. She had 
been taken there alone, long after the 
others. To her, they implied that they 
did a service because of her royal per- 
son, that the Queen wished to make 
sure of her safety until such time as 
she could be brought to London, a 
story which Mary trustingly believed. 
She was allowed the freedom of the 
rather spacious building in which she was 
lodged. The apartment in which she 
spent most of her time was furnished 
with but one large window, too highly 
placed for her to view the surrounding 
landscape. She would never have sus- 
pected in her present spirits that even 
that impossible avenue of escape was 
well-guarded. 

Soon after began a series of moves from 
one prison to another, always approach- 
ing London, it is true, but carried on 
through such a long period that finally 
Mary of Scotland began to fear that there, 
would never again be freedom for her. 
Letter after letter to her cousin Eliza- 
beth remained unanswered, letters that 
pleaded at first for freedom, then for 
exile, then only a piteous cry from a 
mother’s heart for the sight of her own 
child. No reply. 


T last Halsey, now no longer a boy, 
set out for the latest prison of 
Queen Mary and as he passed through 
small towns he heard in the market places 
low rumblings, whispered announcements 
of a possibility that lent wings to his feet. 
They were saying everywhere that the 
time would not be long until Mary of 
Scotland would be beheaded. Mary’s 
only desire now was to receive the Holy 
Eucharist. As he went along the road he 
tried to think of some way by which he 
could get to see her. It was becoming 
ever more difficult. y 
“T have gone past the guards,” he 
thought to himself, “as everything under 
the sun. This time I shall be The Baker 
by special appointment to her Majesty of 
Scotland.” So with a few loaves piled 
against his jerkin and a friendly wave to 


the guard he passed through the gates 
and into the castle grounds. 

“Halsey,” she said, after their first 
greeting in many months, “‘you once said 
you would risk your life for me. I have 
a great longing to receive Holy Com- 
munion. Do you know of any priest who 
could come to me?” 

“Your Majesty, I am strange in these 
parts, but I promise that I shall do all 
in my power to accomplish your wish.” 

A month passed, and once more the 
guard waved a friendly greeting to the 
baker’s boy as he passed by, loaded down 
with loaves. 

“You have come alone, Richard? Then 
there is no hope.” 

“T have done all I could. I went to 
Dover. There I met a student sailing to 
France. He told me to wait until I re- 
ceived an answer from him. A few days 
ago, I received a packet. If you are sure 
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Cy= greatest blessings are taken 
for granted. Only when we are 
deprived of them do we realize their 
worth, The poignant suffering of 
Mary of Scotland in being deprived 
of the Blessed Sacrament is here 
gtaphically described by Father Fer- 
gus. Catholics of her time—tlike 
those of Russia and Mexico today— 
could appreciate what the Mass and 
the Blessed Sacrament meant in their 
lives. 

What shall we say then of the op- 
portunities of devotion presented by 
a Eucharistic Congress such as will 
be held in Cleveland from September 
23rd to 26th? We hope that every 
reader of THE SIGN who can do so 
will be there to manifest love and 
devotion to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


Na 


there is no one watching, I shall give it 
to you.” 

As soon as it lay opened, she was 
startled. “Oh, the mercy of God! Rich- 
ard, this packet is from His Holiness, the 
Pope. It is the Apostolic Benediction. 
Read it to me, Richard. 

In a hushed voice, Richard read to 
her: “To her Majesty, Mary of Scot- 
land, the blessings of the Apostolic See. 
Knowing your desire to receive Our Di- 
vine Lord in Holy Communion, and 
knowing also that you cannot see a priest 
in that unhappy land of England, I here- 
by, in our own hand and by our Au- 
thority, grant you permission to com- 
municate yourself, if through some 
means, Hol? Communion can be brought 
to you-by a trusted and worthy layman.” 
It is signed by the Pope. 

“I wonder, Richard,” she said, in a 
voice husky with emotion, “I wonder if 
it could be done?” 





“°*T would be foolish not to try.” 

“Go then, Richard Halsey, and God 
bring you back soon.” 

Weeks passed, with Richard wander. 
ing about the countryside, trying to find 
one of the disguised priests. At last he 
gained the confidence of a tavern-keeper, 
He was taken to a barn early one morp- 
ing and knelt once more at the Holy Sac. 
rifice. After Mass, while the few others 
present prayed for his safe journey, the 
priest, who had read Richard’s letter, 


- placed about his neck, a pyx containing 


the Sacred Host. With the blessing of 
the Father, he turned his steps once more 
towards the prison of Scotland’s queen, 

“Good morning,” he shouted to the sen- 
tinel at the gate. But no answering ges- 
ture of friendliness came back. It was 
a new guard! 

“Come over here,” shouted the 
soldier. “Who are you,” he demanded 
gruffly, “and what do you want here?” 

“I am bringing bread to the castle,” 
said Richard timidly, and as he said it, 
his eyes went wide in terror, for there, 
immediately: behind the sentinel’s head 
was posted the order, the time and the 
place for the execution by beheading of 
Mary of Scotland. 

“No! No one gets in these gates to- 
day.” 

“Well, it’s a pity; I went to a lot of 
bother to get what she wanted and now 
you stand in her way. I tell you, there 
are ingredients from heaven and earth in 
this Bread; to bring It here I have 
worked hard and long.” And all the time 
as Richard spoke, he kept showing the 
golden loaves in his hands. 

“This Bread will heal her. It will give 
her the strength she needs. Pity, too, 
that she can’t have it. I have enough 
loaves to leave you one, but if I can’t get 
in, well, I had better be on my way.” 


HE sentinel put forth his hand, 

opened the gate and Richard, by. 
means of bread passed on with the Bread 
of Heaven through the prison gates. Into 
the apartment of the condemned queen 
he went and knelt at her feet. Rever- 
ently she took the pyx from about his 
neck and placed it on a table: Then 
she knelt to pray. 
do not know, but Richard Halsey, as 
he knelt there in that dark room, lighted 
only by the candles that stood guard 
over the pyx, must have heard prayers 
of love and thanksgiving such as he 
never heard before or since. 

A moment of silence, and then from 
the darkness came the voice of Mary, 
Queen of Scots: “May the Body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve my soul unto 
life everlasting.” Reverently she placed 
the Sacred Host upon her tongue and 
knelt in adoration. 

And Richard Halsey, his mission ac- 
complished tiptoed silently away, leav- 
ing Mary of Scotland to her fate and to 
her God. - oe 
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Bin years we have lieard widespread 
jiscussion of the Lay Apostolate and 
ately of Catholic Action. Both terms 
have, up to recently, in many cases, 
proved meaningless. Now there seems 
to be an awakening. The issues of the 
day are arousing many of our people. 
The Church Tolerant is becoming the 
Church Militant. 

The writer besides his editorial duties 
which bring him in contact with many 
influential Catholics, speaks at twenty or 
thirty large meetings each year and 
makes it a point to discuss our current 
problems and to note the observations of 
the clergy and laity. 

Four examples of the awakening he 
notes: Firstly, in reference to Mexico. A 
group of laymen, with the approbation 
and support of the Hierarchy and clergy, 
arranged about forty mass meetings on 
the persecution of all religions below the 
Rio Grande. Close to 60,000 Catholics 
and non-Catholics heard the protest of 
the persecuted set forth in intelligent and 
elective manner. Those attending be- 
came informed; they informed others; 
they impressed the press; they sent reso- 
lutions and individual letters to the 
American and Mexican Governments and 
to American office-holders; they boy- 
cotted Mexican goods. They helped 
bring about, particularly in the House of 
Representatives, a sympathy and a sup- 
port for our Cause which it never had 
previously. In the persecution of 1911 
we had perhaps three or four members of 
Congress aiding our fighting; now we 
have close to one hundred. If peace 
comes to Mexico, or the difficulties of the 
Church. receive a surcease, such activi- 
ties as described above will have played 
their part. At least all will have dis- 
charged a conscientious duty of doing 
as much as they could for their stricken 
Mexican brethren. 

Secondly, we saw introduced at Al- 
bany a measure to give the religious 
public schools a small meed of justice. 
We asked that public buses, paid for by 
all taxpayers, pick up the children going 
to religious public schools where they 
gather them for the State supported 
schools. The measure was generally 
supported. It passed the State Senate by 
46 to 0 and the Assembly 142 to0. We 
appealed to Governor Lehman to sign it, 
or to grant a hearing for discussion. He 
did neither. He vetoed the measure. At 
once from every part of the State re- 
sentment was shown. The Governor 
must have received protests from over 
500,000 citizens. His insulting memoran- 





dum, wherein he considered our schools 
as sO many alien institutions, was par- 
ticularly resented. Few issues ever so 
aroused the Catholic people of this State. 
The incident has become the battle cry 
to insure future justice to our schools and 
that demand for justice will extend be- 
yond the modest request for bus space. 

Thirdly, the case of Radio Station 
WLWL is offered. No incident in cur- 
rent history has had such skulduggery 
tied up with it. This broadcasting unit, 
owned by the Paulist Fathers and oper- 
ated in New York, had its time reduced 
to a few hours a week, although one of 
the first and best equipped stations in the 
country. It is still fighting for its ex- 
istence against tremendous odds. Not 
only are the large chains united against 
it but the Radio Division of the Com- 
munications Commission seems deter- 
mined to let it starve. Time-serving 
politicians have aided and abetted this 
glaring injustice. There is, however, 
one bright side. Thousands and thou- 
sands of Catholics have met and pro- 
tested against this un-American deal and 
perhaps their support may yet save the 
day for the far-seeing and self-sacrific- 
ing Paulist Community. 

Lastly, the Legion of Decency cam- 
paign may be mentioned. In June, July 
and August of 1934 when the drive 
started, our own diocesan publication se- 
cured over 300,000 pledges and helped 
stir up: such interest and activity, that 
both producers and exhibitors took vog- 
nizance of the campaign. Suggestions 
were asked of us and a program was 
closely followed. Moreover, this same 
faithful 300,000 helped save the day in 
December and January by adhering to 
the splendid list of the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnz, at a time when a 
seeming miscue set forth another list 
unacceptable to many. 


ES, there is an awakening in many 
parts of the country. But it will not 
hit its object until a national program is 
set forth. We have little or no national 


leadership in this country and unity- 


seems to be unknown. Many of the fine 
programs, particularly on Mexico, do not 
reach their goal quickly because of 
either the indifference or objection voiced 
in other quarters. The sad part is that 
the politicians are taking the first chance 
to run “out” by secret dealings or di- 
vided counsels. On too many subjects 
Catholics are unnecessarily divided. 
Proper leadership and a definite pro- 
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gram, particularly of an aggressive char- 
acter, is a need of the day. 

There is another phase of the matter 
which might be mentioned here. In many 
places Catholics are, to use a common 
expression, “all dressed up with no place 
to go.” They hear constantly of “Catho- 
lic Action,” etc., and they are most will- 
ing to discharge their duties through the 
proper channel if given the opportunity. 
This sometimes is denied. The wide- 
spread query is asked, “Yes, but what 
can we do about it?” To say that con- 
ditions in Mexico, that the coldness of 
Washington toward our constant ap- 
peals, that the widespread denial of social 
justice, that educational injustice, that 
the vile theatrical stage, unwholesome 
social life and diseased literature, do not 
arouse our laity, is a great mistake. As 
Americans, aside from being Catholics, 
our people resent moral disintegration, 
anti-religion and injustice, and they de- 
cide to do their bit for religion. This 
spirit must be developed and discharged 
through the proper avenues. 


E recall hearing of a well-known 

Congressman some time ago. He, 
like many other staunch Catholics in the 
House, had struggled in intelligent and 
courageous fashion to do something for 
his stricken brethren in Mexico. He was 
amazed one day to discover that his 
loyalty and zeal was frowned upon by 
those whose cause he thought he, and 
others, was espousing. Seemingly, a po- 
litical or financial element brought the 
unfriendly action. Our friend made a 
statement like this: “the intention is here 
but if unified support or harmony is not 
provided the day will come when 
Catholics in the legislature will refuse to 
uphold our position on birth control and 
similar topics.” 

Such excellent publications as THE 
S1Gn can perform invaluable service for 
the Cause in the coming years. The 
activities of the enemies of Christianity 
are so varied and powerful that they de- 
mand not only an awakened Catholicity 
but a united and intelligent Catholicity. 
They can set forth a program which will 
mean action in deed and not in word. 

They can, likewise, particularly arouse 
our people to insist that our so-called 
prominent Catholics participate in the 
preservation and extension of the inter- 
est of their faith. We have suffered par- 
ticularly in this country from men within 
and without politics who have used us to 
climb to the top and then either ignored 
or sold the rest of us out. 





‘lhe Silence of Shakespeare 


By George N. Shuster 


i caepertane it would seem, 
is round about us. Private life is as- 
tonishingly rich in gory romantic 
tragedies for all the world like Othello; 
and across the public scene there walk 
men who remind you of no one so much 
as Macbeth. Some years ago, vice and 
virtue seemed always quietly arrayed. 
Most of the wicked people everywhere 
appeared to be thieves or politicians, 
and when we thought of goodness it 
was in terms of some little Sister nurs- 
ing the sick or of a benevolent citizen 
slipping a dollar into the pocket of a 
sleeping down-and-outer. Now a 
tyrant who murders a few hundred op- 
ponents seems to think it all part of the 
day’s work, and the lover of righteous- 
ness must be prepared constantly to be 
shot in his cell. In short, Shakespeare 
is again wonderfully realistic, and the 
explanation is that his time and ours 
are fundamentally so very much alive. 

If, in a poet of so many great quali- 
ties, one single distinction could be 
sought out, that one would doubtless 
be the gift of expression. It has been 
my personal experience that young men 
seldom realize what language is until 
they have read Shakespeare. Most 
literature resembles a stream — the 
waters of diction flow along quietly or 
jauntily, happily or mournfully, to their 
appointed end. But the author of 
Hamlet makes you think of the ocean. 
For him all life is word, there seems 
to be literally no limit to the things 
that can be said. The inexhaustible ex- 
panse of experience, in which high 
philosophy blends with  street-corner 
gossip (often, doubtless, to the ad- 
vantage of the philosophy) rushes with 
a bound to the artist who is to make 
it human. And therefore the knowing 
of Shakespeare—even a very amateurish 
learning to know—loosens our own 
tongues. We come to enjoy the 
jubilant effort to shut it all out, after 
the fashion of Father Gerard Hopkin’s 
sloe. 

But as one reflects, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that there is another 
Shakespeare, of possibly even greater 
interest. A Shakespeare who is silent, 
who understands that it is futile to say 
everything. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, as 
helpful a critic as can be found, has de- 
scribed some aspects of the matter very 
well. When Hamlet remains quiet 
while a friend speaks, it is because 
Hamlet needs time to think. Macbeth 
leaves the stage after murder has been 
done ; and when he returns, there is a dif- 








ferent Macbeth—a lonely king who has 
been alone with his conscience and his 
mind. Nothing makes man grow faster 
than thought. Saint Francis de Sales 
says that light comes if we “shut up 
our minds in the mystery we wish to 
meditate,” and he is noting the simplest 
of all facts.’ 

The silence of Shakespeare is bigger 
than that, however, and harder to 
fathom. Not so many years ago, 
Tolstoi amazed and astonished a great 
many people by saying that King Lear 
was a very hollow and misleading play. 
The Russian novelist, who in spite of 
his various aberrations was a deeply re- 
ligious man, could not see anything in 
the Shakespearean story that was not a 
travesty on life and on God’s purpose 
with the world. One may be very angry 
with such criticism the first time one 
reads it—I remember being quite in- 
dignant myseli—but the longer you 
think about it the more justice you see 
in it. Despite all that has been ‘written 
to prove that Shakespeare was a Catho- 
lic, no honest reader can find much 
overt evidence in the plays themselves. 
If we knew nothing about John Milton, 
we might easily suppose that he was a 
son of the Church after reading that 
his poems were almost planned as hereti- 
cal tracts; but unless we had heard 
rumors of Shakespeare’s loyalty, we 
should hardly surmise that even Romeo 
and Juliet could have been written by a 
Catholic. 


OMEHOW, however, one retains.an 

instinctive feeling that this line of 
reasoning is wrong—that after ll, 
though not explicitly, this is deeply 
moral and religious drama. The 
“presence can be felt,” and this kind of 
“feeling” is a valuable criterion of 
truth. Can there have been verities 
and convictions which Shakespeare 
loved too keenly to put them up for 
the vote of a theater audience? Or was 
he too uncertain in his own mind about 
ultimate problems to make him suppose 
that he was capable of discussing them? 
You ask these questions, and then find 
ever so much in the plays slowly 
piecing itself together; the crown of 
flowers worn by Lear which Mr. G. 
Wilson Knight calls the “Crown of his 
Purgatory,” and which is so reminis- 
cent of the Crown of Thorns; the figure 
of Friar Laurence in Romeo and Juliet, 
which Sister Maura has proved to be 
of Shakespeare’s own making; and 
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to confession, There is too much ing 
this to mean nothing. To clinch th 
point you have only to compare th 
natural manner in which a Catholi 
reads Shakespeare with the natur 
manner in which somebody else reaf; 
Shakespeare. A fine recent example 
is the controversy between two Amer. 
can professors, Tucker and Adams, | 
have tried that out on friends and have 
found to my amazement that all emap. 
cipated moderns agree with Adams, anj 
vice versa. 


HERE is one point I should like to 

make in some detail, because it hap- 
pens to be so relevant to our present 
situation. If anything at all can & 
discerned in Shakespeare, it is his pro- 
found, quite metaphysical concern with 
the king’s power. Whoever he was 
the traditional boy who came from 
Stratford to London, or somebody ex 
named Shakespeare, or Bacon, or Ox. 
ford (and I am still inclined to vot 
for the first)—he had a most astonish. 
ing devotion to the theme of royd 
authority. Nearly all the plays touch 
upon it. Sometimes, as in The Tempest, 
the entire action turns round the con- 
cept of what a good monarch can do. 
In a sense this play is a romantic-poetic 
version of More’s Utopia, excepting that 
the poet is more intent upon the diff- 
culties (Caliban) than is the Saint. 
One misses the point in Macbeth’s story 
completely unless one notices that all 
hinges not merely upon a murder, but 
upon the murder of a king. Again, it 
is most significant to us that Shake- 
speare differentiates very carefully be- 
tween a prince and a sovereign, thus 
making one see that the office counts 
rather than the person. Prince Hal is 
just a fine fellow, amusing himself about 
town like nearly everybody else; but 


the moment a crown is placed on one ° 


of these young heads, a great serious- 
ness and responsibility descends. This 
dialectic of royal authority is carried 
out to ultimate thinness in some plays, 
for instance Julius Cesar. With Cas 
sius and Brutus, the poet seems not to 
like the conqueror of Gaul very well. 
And yet the outcome of the drama is 
not at all dependent upon Brutus’s 
misplaced idealism. The trouble is 
simply that Brutus had no right either 
to assassinate his sovereign or to rule 
in his stead. All the people knew why 
Cesar was poweriul, but there was no 
convincing explanation of why Brutus 
was powerful. 
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Finally—and this observation can, I 
think, easily be tested by anyone— 
Shakespeare is always stressing the 
point that the king is not God. The 
immortal words of Cardinal Wolsey’s 
soliloquy merely state in plain language 
what many of the plays say by implica- 
tion. No king can change the moral 
law, Or can remove an iota of the grave 
responsibility which rests on him. 
Claudius, Lear, Macbeth and the rest 
may for a time have their wills, but the 
road of atonement is before them all 
the while and they must go down it 
to the bitter end. I have sometimes 
thought that Hamlet is the tragedy of 
royal power rather than of the “melan- 
choly Dane.” Perhaps Shakespeare really 
wanted us to look upon this most fas- 
cinating of his characters as the victim 
of a royal crime, as a poor human 
being caught in the toils of a defection 
beyond all curing. 

To what extent you and I may agree 
on these interpretations of detail is a 
matter of no consequence. The thing 
that matters is Shakespeare’s deep 
brooding over the problem of the regal 
calling, and this is as plain as the name 
on a newspaper. Now why would he 
have been so greatly concerned with 
the matter? Simply because it was the 
point round which his whole age turned, 
just as ours is spinning round the issue 
of the amount of governing power 
which can be delegated by the people 
toa ruler. The entire moral, spiritual 
and cultural development of the English 
Renaissance is hemmed in by two vital 
events. First came Henry VIII’s use 
of the royal office, which brought about 
the most decisive change in modern 
European history. Second came Queen 
Elizabeth’s decision to sign the sentence 
of death which her officers had passed 
on Mary, Queen of Scots, likewise an 
act of incalculable significance. The 
inner life of every thoughtful person in 
England was affected by these oc- 
currences; and I think that in Shake- 
speare’s plays we have the supreme 
poetic commentary on them. 


ENRY’S actions for the first time 

brought out all the implications of 
the medieval theory of authority. The 
Church has made a sacred symbol of 
the crown: through what was almost a 
transfer of the grace imparted through 
the sacrament of ordination, the 
monarch ruled not by reason of heredity 
alone but also because a sacred office 
had become his. A king might be 
wicked and unworthy, as even a priest 
was sometimes unfit, but his rule was 
none the less binding and inviolable. 
This conception is so different from 
our present ways of thinking that we 
have no easy time visualizing it. But 
the career of Saint Thomas More, for 
example, can only be understood if we 
see why it was that Englishmen found 


it so hard to oppose Henry. They all 
knew, of course, that the king was 
bound by the code of morals common to 
all Christianity; but on what grounds 
should they assume the right to con- 
demn or resist him? If the crown 
existed, it was because God had willed 
that it should be. Accordingly the 
dilemma in which Saint Thomas More 
found himself was not an easy one; and 
for generations afterward Englishmen 
struggled with the problem. It is sur- 
prising to note with what tenacity Eng- 
land as a whole clung to the Catholic 
faith during this era; for despite every- 
thing that has been written about the 
“liberation effected by the Renaissance” 
and the “awakening of freedom in Eng- 
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land,” every modern historian knows 
that few thoughtful men wished to 
break with the old habits. 

It is true that Elizabeth did not have 
the blessing of Rome, and accordingly 
was opposed by many; but she took 
care to stress her dependence upon 
God and her fidelity to the Eng- 
lish Church. Indeed, Europe generally 
thought her position somewhat irregu- 
lar, but there was little disposition to 
question seriously her right to the 
throne. Some day, people thought, the 
feud between England and the Holy See 
would come to an end. When the fate 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, became an 
issue, the picture changed radically. 
Even though one queen had stabbed 
the other to death, the crime—though 
revolting—would merely have been 
murder. But when Parliament decreed 
the execution of the beautiful Scot- 
tish sovereign, a cry of horror rose 


from every corner of Christianity. 
Sacrilege and blasphemy had been done. 
The unconsecrated had laid hands on 
the things of God, and therewith the 
crown all but ceased to have any mean- 
ing. When Mary went to her death, 
medieval Europe died with her. 

Henceforth it would be impossible to 
hold any view excepting that the right 
to rule was delegated by the people. 
When Charles I mounted the scaffold 
to accept the death penalty imposed by 
a rebellious Puritan Parliament, he was 
merely playing the same part that 
Elizabeth had assigned to his ancestor. 
And later on, when French Revolu- 
tionists led Louis XVI to the guillotine, 
they were only catching up, in behalf 
of their country, with a custom Eng- 
land had adopted long before. Ever 
since the fatal day of Mary’s beheading, 
the question before the world has been 
this: by what standards will the ruling 
power created by the people itself be 
governed. In the United States those 
standards have been embodied in a Con- 
stitution which still survives, but other 
countries have acted similarly to no 
avail. We have witnessed the rise of 
tyrants controlled solely by the will of 
the groups which have placed them in 
power. Half of Europe today lives 
under governments against the whims 
of which a citizen has no recourse. 


HEN we today speak of a “crisis” 

in society, it is this we mean and 
nothing else. Nobody any longer knows 
what authority is, or how it can be con- 
trolled, or why it should be obeyed. The 
trend which extends from Henry 
through the French and_ Russian 
Revolutions to our day is one and the 
same—the waning of the Catholic ideal 
of social order, and the secularization 
of a power which must be holy if it is 
to survive. How interesting and natural 
it is, after all, that the Soviets should 
have attempted to endow their rule with 
sacredness! Lenin became a Messiah, 
blasphemously but inevitably, just as 
Hitler is being termed by his rabid sup- 
porters the “instrument of Providence.” 
I feel that Shakespeare had a poetic 
vision of these things. His tragedy is 
the story of authority misguided, up- 
rooted, destroyed. And so one comes 
away deeply conscious of the affinity 
which exists between Shakespeare and 
Saint Thomas More. There is no rea- 
son to think that the two men were com- 
parable in sanctity, or even in loyalty to 
the Faith. Who knows but what Shake- 
speare may seldom have concerned him- 
self with supernatural things? The si- 
lence which rests upon his plays is too 
heavy for us to lift. But his brooding 
over the destiny of man links him defi- 
nitely with the great and holy minds of the 
Middle Ages, not with clever little brains 
which have since been dangling like 
severed branches in the intellectual air. 








FROM CATACOMBS 


By Victor Luhrs 


TO 


IN non-academic style Victor Luhrs presents to 
readers of THE SIGN a Series on Catholic architec- 


ture and att. 


His studies and researches have been 


supplemented by aciual visits to many of the cathe- 
drals, churches and abbeys of the old and the new 
world. While informative and interesting, his articles 
will not be confined to dry technical data, but will 
point rather to the art itself and to the symbolism and 
truth of which it is an expression. 


I: AN ART IS BORN 


FEW years ago the writer’s parish 

church was renovated and redeco- 
rated. On its re-dedication the pastor 
proudly announced that only the finest of 
liturgical art was used. Marble and 
metal work from Italy, stained glass 
from the Rhineland, images from Vienna 
—all he informed us, followed Byzantine 
tradition to harmonize with the archi- 
tecture of the church. Most of the re- 
ward he received for his pains was let- 
ters from outraged parishioners demand- 
ing to know why, during a depression, 
he burdened his parish with such expen- 
sive paraphernalia, why he did not use 
American made art, and what was ‘the 
matter with the church in its old form. 
The pastor died shortly after the work 
was completed. It is quite possible that 
he died believing that he alone ap- 
preciated his work. The reception his 
attempt to beautify his church met was 
disheartening. It must have taught him 
that Catholics of today, however devout, 
have wandered far in spirit from their 
medieval forefathers. 

The ignorance and lack of apprecia- 
tion displayed by many _ present-day 
Catholics for what their Church has ac- 
complished in the field of arehitecture 
and its allied arts, is appalling. In the 
sheer beauty of one Gothic cathedral 
lies the answer to most of the attacks 
on the existence of God; yet I doubt if 
more than a handful of American 
Catholics could distinguish the cathedral 
of Cologne from that of Chartres. 

Before continuing into the subject of 
this series, the writer wishes to make it 
clear that he does not pretend to be 
either architect or historian, nor does 
he wish to be mistaken for a college 
professor. My only authority for writ- 
ing about cathedrals and Catholic arts 


lies in my love for them, which led me 
to study them. At the tender age of 
seventeen I had the good fortune to visit 
Europe, where I spent considerable time 
marveling at Notre Dame de Rouen, 
dreaming in Chartres, standing awe- 
stricken before Cologne and living in 
the dignity of a self-styled dabbler in 
cathedrals. 

Many authoritative books have been 
written on church architecture, mostly 
by non-Catholics. They might be 
roughly divided into two groups. To 
the first group belong works written for 
the most part by architectural professors 
whose accumulation of dates, measure- 
ments and technical terms, find a much 
needed outlet in their works. They 
usually offer the reader an insight into 
their originality by offering titles such 
as “The History of Architecture.” 


PENING the pages at random of 
one of these books, the reader might 
happen across a photograph of a cathe- 
dral of surprising beauty and majesty. 
Pleased with the beautiful church he 
wonders what emotions it has stirred in 
the author. He reads that in the author’s 
opinion, the cathedral was commenced 
about 1210 and not finished until the 
early fifteenth century. It is typical of 
the French Gothic of its period, the 
apsidal chapels being early decorated 
while its rose window distinctly hints of 
flamboyancy. It is, the author concedes, 
a good example of its type, although its 
triforium is a bit large, its fleche in- 
ferior, and while the designer of the 
ambulatory displayed originality, he suf- 
fered abominably from typical medieval 
lack of higher engineering principles. 
Its length is 362 feet, its nave width 
127 feet, and its height 161 feet. It con- 
tains ten bays, which is unusual for a 
French cathedral, and by that time the 
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reader has turned to quotat‘ons from th 
Berlin Boerse for mental stimulation, | 
the author had bothered to tell of th 
Faith that went into the construction g 
the cathedral, or the charming legen 
and romance attached to it, the reade 
might have learned something. 

The second group of books on chur¢ 
architecture offers more human interes, 
In this category may be placed work 
like Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell 
“Cathedrals of France.” Joseph Pen 
nell’s drawings catch not only the beauty 
of the cathedrals themselves, but the life 
around them. Mrs. Pennell’s writing 
does likewise. The only objection | 
find with this and books of its type is 
that the author is unable to resist some 
sly thrusts at the Catholic practices ani 
personality that created the cathedrals 


HAVE searched hard for a work in 

the latter group, on Catholic churches, 
by a Catholic author, for Catholic 
readers. Unable to find one I attempt to 
compose one in this series. In it I fear 
my limitations and know my prejudices 
will come out. Only the realization that 
we all have limitations and (whether we 
admit it or not) prejudices gives me 
courage enough to attempt this work. 

As most art students are boredly 
aware, Christian art and architecture 
were born in the Catacombs. The Cata- 
combs of Rome belong to that under- 
ground world, which in the eyes of 
tourists includes the Sewers of Paris, the 
caves of Kentucky, and the Eighth Ave- 
nue Subway in New York. The Early 
Christian underground passageways are 
symbolic of persecution and it was in 
this subterranean atmosphere that Cath- 
olic architecture had its beginnings. As 
in the case of most fine things, life itself 
in fact, its beginnings were painful. 

In these subterranean retreats the 
nucleus of Catholic art, Symbolism first 
appeared on the walls. Needless to say, 
the persecuted Christians of that time 
hardly had opportunity to develop the 
esthetic possibilities of the Sign of the 
Cross, however much they may have 
dreamed of so doing. They did sow 
seeds, however, esthetic as well as 
ascetic. The vast cathedral planned for 
Baltimore is one of the most recent 
esthetic fruits of these seeds. 

‘As quickly as persecutions receded 
churches sprang up. Immediately 
marble and mosaic work, Byzantine 
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— severity. This characteristic of mate- 
rials was developed by Byzantine 
masons. 





Ever Ancient, Ever New 
By Helen Walker Homan 


HE things I love are always new to me— 
Not years nor use bear any satiety; 
That thin-worn box of silver filigree— 
(It holds my mother’s rosary) 
As fresh a gift as when she gave it me. 


The things I love are always new to me— 
Repeated rapturous discovery ; 
Caressing sunset on a sapphire sea; 
Or song-birds’ lavish ecstasy— 
The summer sky’s tender immensity. 


The ones I love are always new to me— 
Young flame in oldest fires. Eternity 

So bends to earth, behold I breathlessly 
Ever a greater radiancy 

About Christ stretched upon the awesome tree. 

















stone carving and many other arts allied 
with them. The first great period of 
Catholic architecture came to be, the 
Early Christian. 

Early Christian churches as a whole 
were generally similar in architecture 
toa koman basilica. The ground plan 
was rectangular, the east end of which 
was rounded or apsidal. Lengthwise it 
was divided into three aisles, the center 
aisle being widest and two stories high. 
The outer aisles were one story in 
height. The aisles were separated 
lengthwise by an arcade of columns, 
which divided the church widthwise 
into bays. The ceilings and connecting 
links were horizontal in early churches 
of this period but later were arched. 
Vaulting did not appear until the 
Romanesque era. Windows in Early 
Christian churches were small and walls 
were heavy. In advanced examples 
the ground plan was made cruciform by 
the addition of transepts. 


XCELLENT examples of Early 
Christian churches still exist. Rome 
contains several, including the famous 
churches of Saint Paul’s Beyond the 
Walls and Saint Clement’s. Ravenna, 
Italy, contains the best examples, the 


Churches of San Appolinare Nuovo and 
San Appolinare en Classe, as well as the 
Cathedral of San Vitale, being beautiful 
Early Christian churches. San Vitale 
contains more than a hint of the newly 
appearing Byzantine architecture. 

With the Faith these Early Christian 
churches spread. Eastward to Byzan- 
tium, southward to Egypt, and west- 
ward to the Saxon and Celtic kingdoms, 
these peculiar basilicas with their 
artistic crosses, images, and carved 
XP’s and IHS’s appeared. Northward 
to the Germanies they spread, where one 
may still see fine Early Christian 
churches at Hildesheim, Gernrode, 
Quedlinsburg and elsewhere. So rapid 
was the spread of Christianity that it 
was fast becoming impossible to keep 
this new outlet for architectural expres- 
sion chained to its Roman basilica tra- 
dition. By the eighth century it had 
definitely spread into two distinct 
branches of architécture, Byzantine and 
Romanesque. 

Each of these branches developed from 
a definite characteristic of Early 
Christian. Early Christian churches 
were made of exquisite materials such 
as marble, mosaics and porphyry, which 
materials depicted images with upright 


The other characteristic was the plan 
of construction, which has been de- 
scribed briefly. This characteristic was 
ignored by Byzantine architects but de- 
veloped by Romanesque builders who 
broke away from the refined and some- 
what Oriental materials used by the 
Early Christians. They substituted in- 
stead massive stonework more pleasing 
to their barbaric natures. It was this 
architecture that was to develop into 
Gothic. 

Byzantine architecture flowered first. 
It is a semi-Oriental architecture, the 
source of which was in Italy and By- 
zantium, hence its name. It reached its 
zenith during Charlemagne’s period and 
-he was able to introduce it into so un- 
Oriental a land as the Germanies, with 
the erection of the Cathedral of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Aachen). While this archi- 
tecture featured fine materials, its 
ground plan varied according to loca- 
tion. Its one dominant feature was that 
either the whole church was covered by 
a slightly concave dome, or each im- 
portant section of the church was topped 
by a separate dome. When considered a 
branch of Classical architecture, Byzan- 
tine is littke more than an elaborate 
decay. Judged more broadly it is a 
colorful and odd architecture with con- 
siderably more imaginative appeal than 
the almost over correct Classical. 

In Byzantium, these churches usually 
were octagonal, crowned by one vast 
dome; a wonderful example being the 
Cathedral (now Mosque) of Sancta 
Sophia, Istanbul. In western countries, 
Byzantine cathedrals were usually 
planned like a Greek cross, each limb of 
which was covered by a separate dome. 
The Cathedral of Angouléme, France, 
and San Marco, Venice, follow this pat- 
tern. In Russia, Byzantine churches 
seemed to have no definite pattern. In 
the great Church (now anti-religious 
museum) of Saint Basil, Moscow, we 
see a zig-zag affair of no sane design, 
encapped by typical Russian onion 
shaped domes of various sizes, colors 
and shapes. Russian churches were ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and their willful 
destruction by the Soviet dictatorship 
ought to be in itself enough to condemn 
that government as an enemy of all that 
is artistic and beautiful. 

Byzantine churches reek with colorful 
appeal. San Marco, Venice, with its 
unique blind domes would make a 
worthy addition to any city in Wonder- 
land. In color, finish and design it is 
exquisitely delicate. Had Catholic archi- 
tecture never developed beyond this 
period it would have given the world 
irrepayable treasures. Yet Early 
Christian and Byzantine churches were 
to sink into insignificance before what 
was to follow. 











‘Lhe Puritan Blight Lingers 


[ CONSIDER it no mean feat of cour- 
age to be writing an article with such 
an obviously uncomplimentary title! I 
am not even vaguely referring to the 
publication of this discussion — where 
the courage for that auspicious occasion 
will be dug up from, I do not know. I 
am writing this in New England where 
to cast the faintest aspersions upon any- 
thing remotely connected with Puritan- 
ism is in decidedly bad form. 

But it all came about following an 
article I read recently written by a non- 
Catholic churchman. “Farewell To The 
Yankee” appears in Scribner’s for July, 
the contribution of Conan Bernard Id- 
dings Bell, former rector of Bard Col- 
lege, one of the small units of Columbia 
University. In my opinion, and although 
I doubt very much if the author intended 
his article to be that which I am inter- 
preting it to be, Dr. Bell’s “Farewell To 
The Yankee” is as sane a diagnosis of 
the cause of much of the economic flat- 
ulence and spiritual anaemia affecting 
American life as anything that has ap- 
peared on the typographical horizon 
since October, 1929, when ticker tape 
went berserk and Period Three in the 
Development of a Nation came to its 
bewildering and heart-rending close. 

Dr. Bell makes several pointed state- 
ments of metallic fact. For instance, 
“The Yankee,” he writes, “had certain 
qualities that made him a most effective 
pioneer. Nothing could stop him in the 
early days. Nothing did stop him until 
a generation or two ago. Then he was 
stopped most effectively. This older 
stock, which settled the country, pioneer- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has 
proved itself incapable of further domi- 
nation in the land and, equally impor- 
tant, has become steriliscent.” 

This last statement is so obviously 
true that statistics to shore it against 
any assault are totally unnecessary. It 
is so true that its sponsor gave it point 
blank in an address delivered to a con- 
vention of the Society of Mayflower de- 
scendants who were, notes Dr. Bell, 
“neither bored by it nor offended.” 

Whether or not it is ethically true 
that the “old stock” has practically dis- 
appeared, has little or nothing to do with 
the fact that the Puritan Spirit is a most 
vital and important influence today. If 
there is any one influence operating in 
1935, over a hundred years after the 
high point of Puritan industrial and 
spiritual domination of New England— 
and operating so as to constitute the ma- 
jor obstacle in the forward progress of 


By Edward Connell 


America, it is the economic and socio- 
logical manifestations of the Puritan 
Spirit. 

I realize that it is rather nebulous to 
talk of such a vague entity without at- 
tempting some concrete definition of the 
term. Inasmuch as I intend to consider 
the Puritan influence only insofar as its 
effect on American business and its 
problems is concerned, let me say that it 
is only the admitted traits, practices, 
prejudices, maxims, and philosophy of 
the Puritan trader with which I am con- 
cerned, 

American Business, no doubt, is the 
target today for a sizable quantity 
share of “anti” legislation. Disregard- 
ing, for the moment, the fundamental 
justice or injustice of this condition, is 
it not true that, to a great extent, Busi- 
ness is reaping the whirlwind of a Puri- 
tan sowing? 

It was the Puritan New England 
group that looked with disfavor on the 
immigrant newcomer who poured into 
the United States during the very 
height of Puritan supremacy. It is the 
descendants of these well-meaning, tena- 
cious traders who still carry on with the 
ludicrous and pathetic delusion that they 
have inherited from their forbears some 
mysterious moral, economic, and intel- 
lectual supremacy. It is these descen- 
dants of Puritan shopkeepers who have 
carried too long the smouldering antip- 
athy toward “foreigners.” Even though 
the “newcomers” are now well into the 
third and fourth generations, the dis- 
crimination in Puritan-dominated busi- 
ness still exists. Instead of having pro- 
vided opportunities in business for the 
alert, educated sons of Italian, Polish, 
German, and other immigrants, the 
Puritan bitter-enders of the early 1900’s 
reserved their diminishing number of 
seats of business authority for those 
safe-and-sane Puritan lineage, even 
though, in a great many cases, the un- 
certain and wobbly ancestral line would 
wind back through generations of dull, 
lower-class shopkeepers and handy men, 
to the Mayflower itself, whose human 
cargo, it has been well determined by 
authenticated research, included, in ad- 
dition to the handful of sterling leaders, 
a large assortment of chronic loafers, 
malcontents, and undesirables who 
would be definitely classed as Commu- 
nists today. 


HE stubbornness of early twentieth 
century Puritan business leaders in 
refusing to absorb the fresh viewpoints 
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and social visions of Continental ney. 
comers is largely responsible for the al- 
most complete domination of politics and 
government today by those whom the 
Puritan, by implication, has classified as 
unfit to carry on in business and whom 
he regards, even today, as interlopers 
and squatters in the domain of govern. 
ment. Only a month ago, Allen Ray. 
mond, in his excellent New York Her. 
ald Tribune article on Governor James 
Michael Curley of Massachusetts, com- 
mented upon the “purplish rage” of that 
musty Louisburg Square element of die. 
hard Bostonian Puritans, caused by the 
awful spectacle of a tenement-bred Irish. 
American ruling on Beacon Hill. 


HAT has been the strategy of 
American Business in the face of 

this disintegration of the forces of “old 
fashioned, common-sense American pio- 
neering stock”? In the strict sense of the 
word there has been no “strategy” at all 
except, strangely enough, in the most 
bitterly-attacked wing of Business, so 
called “Big Business,” where General 
Motors recognizes a Raskob and a 
Knudsen, Radio Corporation of Amer. 
ica is content to be guided by the genius 
of a Sarnoff, and New England Power 
welcomes, belatedly, a Gaelic Comerford 
to bolster its inbred-Yankee organiza- 
tion. But the major segment of American 
Business, which still forces its Puritan 
philosophy on the more intelligent and 
progressive minority, is represented by 
that tremendously large group of small, 
independent organizations from New 
England to the Pacific, whose industrial 
policies are those of their divine-right 
ancestors. In WNation’s Business fot 
July, 1935, John Carlysle, calling atten- 
tion to the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce membership, makes the statement 
that “out of 1151 local chambers in the 
United States, only 34 are in cities of 
more than 500,000 population.” It is not 
difficult to infer that the U. S. Chamber 
is hardly dominated by the spirit of 
Wall Street as much as its critics would 
have us believe, but is essentially small- 
town in makeup. And if the dominant 
elément in the Chamber of Commerce 
group is not.Puritanical in its concep- 
tions of such important propositions as 
workingmen’s rights, unemployment in- 
surance, and similar widely-debated sub- 
jects of the present day, then my obser- 
vations have been sadly awry. 
The point I am trying to make is 
this: American Business is regarded 
by its enemies and critics, of every 
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yariation of political faith, as essentially 
gti-labor, anti-immigrant, anti-every- 

wig that concerns human rights and 
the welfare of the common people. The 
results of this attitude are cropping up 
with a rapidity and extreme viciousness 
that is far from desirable and that cer- 
tainly is unfair to those business leaders 
in the upper brackets—the Owen D. 
Youngs, Swopes, Filenes—who see the 
need for a totally new spirit in indus- 
trial relations but who will continue to 
be the targets of retaliatory salvos in- 
tended for the vast majority of business 
“eaders” who still live under the dead 
hand of Puritanism. 


ECAUSE of the stupid discrimina- 
tion of the Puritan era, American 
Business will smart for some time be- 
cause of the logical resentment of every 
Jrish-American lawmaker whose grand- 
father was greeted with “No Irish Need 
Apply” signs and the passionate antago- 
nism of every Latin-American legislator 
whose ancestors were sweated, insulted, 
and ridiculed. The absorption, by Big 
Business, of the vigorous element dis- 
owned by Puritan traders, has failed to 
stem the retaliatory tide, although it 
may be safely said that American Busi- 
ness is now going through the travail 
of shoving Puritanical rampant indi- 
vidualism off the deep end while, at the 
same time, it tries to fight off the fanati- 
cal attacks of those astute mobilizers of 
chaos and discontent who are anxious to 
shove everything savoring of the inher- 
ent rights of man into oblivion along 
with the vestiges of the Puritan Spirit. 
The boastfulness, abnormal conceit, 
and utter disregard of the fundamental 
tules of Christianity insofar as man’s 
duty toward his fellow-man, those definite 
Puritan characteristics, are not too 
clearly identified in the mass mind. The 
general estimate of the Puritan, haz- 
arded by those whose sole knowledge of 
Puritanism has been gleaned from 
sugary fairy-tales of organ playing, 
church going, and from the reading of 
queer epitaphs in New England grave- 
yards, is one of stern morality, humility, 
unaffected neighborliness, thrift, and 
minding-your-own-business. One must 
have been born and reared in the chill 
of Puritan New England to sense the 
pathetic humor of this estimate. The 
Puritan mind is shot through with a dull 
conceit. It is this conceit, this divine- 
Mission confidence in the Puritan su- 
periority in the field of business and 
industrial relations, that is at the root 
of much of the present difficulty, that is 
the cause of the controversial gap yawn- 
ing between employer and employee. 
The blight of Puritanism has sorely 
inhibited any intelligent and broad- 
gauge solution of the so-called “labor 
problem.” Descendants of New England 
Puritans carried with them to the West 
and the Pacific Coast the same concep- 





tion of the rights of labor that inspired 
their New England ancestors to work 
a man at a loom for twelve hours a 
day, waiting for him to crack to discard 
him. If any contemporary critic has 
described aptly the Puritan notion of 
laborers’ rights, it is Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, in those pages of his masterful 
autobiography—the most caustic and 
bitter pages of an otherwise mellow 
volume—devoted to his early days in a 
New England textile town. 

The Puritans were, by and large, 
exiles without culture or inner spiritual 
warmth. A perusal of so-called “Early 
American” poetry or an analysis of 
early New England church and town- 
meeting records, gives a revealing in- 
sight into the dismal and primitive 
philosophy of these simple folk. Their 
religion was essentially a “fifty-fifty” 
sort of partnership with a stern and 
relentless Providence in which each 
tended strictly to his own clearly-defined 
duties with no encroachment by either 
party on the rights or prerogatives of 
the other! The current fallacy in 20th 








Religion 
By Patrick Droney 


HAT nature has this flame 
Which sublimates 
The mixture that we are 
And from the hideous, thickened tar 
Of our affections 
Brings perfume? 








century American advertising technique, 
namely, that advertising copy and radio 
ballyhoo must be designed for the 
“twelve year old mind,” is nothing more 
than a slicked-up extension of the “psy- 
chology” of the Puritan business man 
measuring all mental receptivity and 
comprehension by his own severe limita- 
tions. 

If there is one definite attempt being 
made in this country today to point out 
the hideous naturalism of the Puritan 
Idea as applied to our economic struc- 
ture it is the little-heralded program of 
conferences and discussions scheduled 
to be held at Notre Dame University 
this year when G. K. Chesterton, Arnold 
Lunn, and a group of American and 
European thinkers will present the 
economic philosophy of the Middle Ages 
to the dismay of those ragged individu- 
alists of the left-over Puritan fringe 
who have “sold” three centuries of 
Americans the idea that the Middle 
Ages were days of thumbscrew and 
rack, and nights of superstition, alchemy, 
and mumbo-jumbo of the weirdest sort. 

It might be said that I have cruelly 
lacerated the Puritan and his philos- 


ophy. It must be remembered that we 
are living-in a pendulum era. From 
boyhood I have been regaled with 
mighty tales of Puritan supremacy in 
business and—laughable as it may sound 
—in Education and the Art of Living! 
When one reaches the vantage point of 
1935 and sees American Business blun- 
dering along trying to answer the hot- 
house crackpots who would wipe out all 
business with fanatical, Goebbels-like 
zeal, it is difficult to withhold harsh 
words and cutting phrases. 

I present no indictment of Puritanism 
as a religion for the very good reason 
that there is no such entity as a Puritan 
“religion.” I have admiration for the 
definite accomplishments of the Puritan 
but I have never been able to accom- 
pany this with any incense-burning or 
knee-bending, because the Puritan (al- 
though our Puritan American historians 
would never admit it), would have been 
puttering around his saddlery shop and 
tallow molds for many a year if he had 
depended upon his vaunted self-suffi- 
ciency to conquer a wilderness and build 
a nation. Fortunately for the Puritan, 
a trader at heart, unimaginative, cold, 
and unable to co-operate with other 
sections of Early America in matters 
either of defense or industrial expan- 
sion, his genius for exploitation was 
bolstered by the qualities of mind and 
heart and soul that gave life and color 
and spirit to a groping union of states, 
the qualities that were the contribu- 
tions of other peoples, the Cavaliers of 
the South, the immigrants from Europe, 
and the other groups that contributed 
that which the Puritan so sorely lacked. 


T is not the spirit of “our Puritan 

forefathers” that honest business 
needs today to fend off the attacks of its 
many blatant critics. What every asso- 
ciation of business men from the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce down to the Po- 
dunk Board of Trade must realize is that 
mass education has made it impossible 
for Business to palm off any Puritan 
maxims in its fight for the respect of a 
nation. Until American Business com- 
prehends the blight of Puritanism, the 
futile and debilitating struggle will con- 
tinue between those groups, so-called 
“Capital” and “Labor,” which, in the 
proper society, should hardly be set off 
in tight compartments. 

The struggle in America today is not 
between free-trade exponents and de- 
fenders of high protective tariff laws. 
Neither is the fundamental issue any 
much-talked-about “centralization of au- 
thority” vs. “states’ rights.” All of this 
is quite subordinate to the difficulty that 
our economists and sociologists. do not 
face frankly—the persistence of the 
Puritan Spirit. The deadening effects 
of the Puritan blight can only be offset 
by a return to a Reality offered by One 
who said: “Seek ye first.” 
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| Was Hitler’s Prisoner 
by Stefan Lorant 


Out of Hitler’s censor-bound Ger- 
many there comes this startling revela- 
tion of what the third Reich really is 
today. 

Stefan Lorant, a young~ Hungarian 
journalist, was editor of a strictly non- 
political paper, Miinchner Illustrierte 
Presse. With the advent of Hitler to 
power, Lorant’s apartment was invaded, 
his personal possessions confiscated, 
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and he himself was jailed. For six and 
a half months he was kept in solitary 
confinement. And because his wife 
worked too assiduously for his release, 
she too was imprisoned. During all this 
time, Lorant never once learned the 
reason for his incarceration. He was 
not brought up for hearing, not even 
given an opportunity to seek legal help. 
During the time he was in jail, al- 
most miraculously it seems, Lorant kept 
a diary on small scraps of paper. Upon 
his release this diary was smuggled out 
of Gerniany, and is now given to us in 
I Was Hitler’s Prisoner. It is indeed 
a grim document, but an entirely objec- 
tive one. Certainly Lorant might be 
pardoned if he wrote with animus. Yet 
there appears only that sane indignation 
which would arise in any human with 
the slightest esteem for human rights. 
Particularly does Mr. Lorant reveal 
that the struggle is fundamentally one 
between the Cross and the Swastika. It 
is a fight to the death between two 
utterly opposed philosophies, the Chris- 
tian ethos which teaches that true great- 
ness lies in conquest of self and redemp- 
tion in Christ, and Hitler’s madness 
which sees no greatness save in physical 
power. There is no question as to 
which shall triumph, but it is heart- 
breaking to realize that light shall 
come to these madmen only after in- 
nocent blood has been shed, and peace- 
loving hearts have been crushed. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 


A Shepherd of the Far North 
by Robert Glody, A.M. 

The first biography of a California 
Priest since “Junipero Serra” in 1787! 

On Oct. 12, 1930, the mission plane, 
“Marquette,” nosed-dived into the frozen 
tundra of Kotzebue, Alaska, killing in- 
stantly its three passengers, one of 
whom was the Rev. William Francis 
Walsh, five years ordained, a secular 
missionary of the diocese of San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

In this biography, the spirit of Fr. 
Walsh, the Shepherd of the Far North, 
has come back to live and move once 
more among his friends in America and 
his beloved Eskimos in Alaska. <A 
brief, yet thorough, life-story, it gives 
us glimpses of a zealous priest’s short, 
quite ordinary, but most interesting 
career. ° 


Please patronize our advertisers 





The reading of this book convineg 
one, that while Fr. Walsh’s life was g 
tragically cut short, yet it had bee, 
lived so well that its telling must always 
attract and edify all classes of persons, 
It will be inspiring to those for whom 
the Priesthood and the Missions have ay 
especial appeal. 

Harr Wagner, San Francisco, Calif. $2.50. 


Ordeal. The Story of My Life, 


by Marie, Queen of Roumania 


Ordeal is the second volume of the’ 
autobiography of Queen Marie of Row 
mania. It embraces the four War years, 
and the story told is intimately bound up 
with the happenings of that great Eats 
pean catastrophe. 

While her husband, King Ferdingdl 


was related to the Kaiser, she herself 


was related to the King of England and 
the Czar of Russia. Despite efforts-to 
remain neutral, Roumania finally entered 
the War in August, 1916, on the side of 
the Allies. 

Queen Marie’s diary reveals the har- 
assing events that followed—the Ger- 
man invasion, her flight from Bucharest, 
Russia’s ‘reyolution and _ subsequent 
treachery, the capitulation and temporary 
surrender. 

The story, however, is not merely an 
objective narrative of events. It is the 
story of Queen. Marie’s participation in 
the War. 


cially the wounded. Impressive exam- 
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Canadian Pacific Lines 
Dear Sirs: 

Before disembarking at Van- 
couver, I. must write a word in 
acknowledgement of the very great 
courtesy which has been shown me 
aboard the EMPRESS OF ASIA. 
Captain Lovegrove and Staff have 
done everything possible to make the 
voyage from Shanghai a pleasant one 
for me. I shall always have the hap- 
piest remembrance of the kindnesses 
shown me. 





Especially good are the arrange- 
ments for daily Mass—these could 
scarcely be more convenient. This, 
of course, adds very much to the 
comfort of Catholic priests. 

I would like to take this opportu- 
nity of adding a word of deep appre- 
ciation for the attentions of Mr. John 
de Laval who has charge of the Cath- 
olic services on board and who looks .. 
after the Mass-Kit. 


Sincerely yours, 


+H Curnsert M. O’GaraA. 
Vicar Apostolic of Viianling, China. 
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war, disease, famine, disorder, intrigues, 
betrayal—all are revealed. 

But all is not bloodshed, hospitals, offi- 
cial reports, grand reviews. Her. story 
is alive with the human side of life, amus- 
ing or tragic, as the case may be. There 
are graphic pictures of the different 
rulers of Europe, of her many friends, 
English, American, French, Russian, ex- 
actly as they impressed her. 

The neat presentation of the book, its 
forty illustrations, some unpublished be- 
fore, a sufficiently comprehensive index 
of. persons, places and events, help to 
make the story of Queen Marie of Rou- 
mania a living and interesting picture 
even though we may not agree with all 
of the royal author’s appraisals. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $3.75. 


A Modern Magdalen: Eve 
Lavalliére 
by Fr. L. L. McReavy, M.A. 


Magdalen sinned, Magdalen repented, 
Magdalen loved much. Such is the sum 
and substance of this brief treatise on Eve 
Lavalliére, the French actress-convert 
who died in 1929. This woman of great 
natural gifts reigned undisputed queen of 
the Paris light-comedy stage for seven- 
teen years. She tasted to the full the 
world’s cup of pleasure. 

An enforced rest, together with the 
zeal of a country curé, brought her to her 
senses and back to the faith of her child- 
hood. Henceforth the great and loving 
heart which she had surrendered to the 
world found rest at the feet of Christ. 
Her break with the world was complete 
and unwavering, even though actors and 
producers begged her to reconsider. She 
dated her life from her first Communion 
after conversion—all the rest, her tri- 
umphs, her fame and success, were “years 
of death.” 

Father McReavy has done the faithful 
a service in publishing this work. Lives 
such as Lavalliére’s prove forcibly that 
sainthood is not something for the few, 
but is open to any who choose to accept 
God’s graces. 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 


God’s Ways 
by Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


In order to imitate Christ, we must 
first know Him and His life. His “Ways” 
must be the subject of our thoughts, our 
readings and our meditation. Only then 
will we be inspired to beg God to shower 
down upon us the graces which His Di- 
vine Son has won for us, and which will 
enable us to imitate Christ’s “Ways.” 
This is what Sister Paula’s book, God's 
Ways, enables us to do. The author has 
taken more than a dozen outstanding in- 
cidents in the life of Christ, has pre- 
sented them in their true historical set- 
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ting and has developed simple but 
thought provoking meditations on them. 
Practical application is of course one 
of the main ends of all meditation, and in 
this connection Sister Paula’s book is 
particularly commendable. Though in- 
tended for religious, nevertheless the or- 
dinary layman or laywoman will derive 
great profit from its reading. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.25. 


| Speak for the Silent 


by Vladimir V. Tchernavin 


The “Silent” for whom Professor 
Tchernavin speaks are the prisoners of 
the Soviets, whose sufferings, described 
here by one who had good reason to 
know them, surpass even the rumors 
which have long been abroad. This 
book is an important work—perhaps 
the most terrible indictment of the 
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stupidity. and cruelty of the Soviet 
régime that has yet appeared. It is 
written in the cool, reasoned style of a 
scientific man, who exposes in detail the 
almost incredible ignorance and ferocity 
of the Soviet rulers of Russia. 

When the failure of the five-year plan 
in certain branches became evident to 
Soviet officials, they shouldered the 
blame for it on the specialists in these 
branches. As a result the best scientists 
of Russia were sent to concentration 
camps or executed. Professor Tcher- 
navin relates that after forty-eight of 
his fellow scientists had been executed 
he himself was arrested. Then follows 


‘a detailed story of the brutality of the 


GPU, the tortures of prison life, the 
wholesale slaughter of the intellectuals, 
life at a concentration camp and the 
final dramatic escape with his wife and 
child across the frontier into Finland. 

Not only does J Speak for the Silent 
afford interesting reading, but it offers 
a. true picture of conditions which one 
would hardly believe possible, even in 
Red Russia. 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, New York. $2.50. 


Strange Destiny: A Biography of 


Warren Hastings 
by A. Mervyn Davies 

Warren Hastings, the Eighteenth 
Century inaugurator of what has grown 
to be British Imperial India, is a man 
around whom controversy has raged. 





Was he the cruel, grasping, almost 
ish monster that some have made 
out to be; or was he the noble, pg 
cuted, impeccable hero that others 
sent? Mr. Davies attempts an an 

He approaches his subject as an 
vocate, a special pleader for Hastj 
He sets out to vindicate the man. }j 
ever, this does not imply that. he 
biased in his presentation of matter, } 
shows us that Hastings was humale 
and like most humans he had his fayjsi 
some of which in one of his posi 
and circumstances were more glar 
and serious than in an ordinary j 
vidual. These faults the author adn 
and even points out. But that th 
few blemishes justify the horrible ag 
sations and vicious calumnies again 
man essentially noble and good, he strg 
uously denies. 

The tone of the book is scholarly 
welcome change from that erstwi 
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Ost hg cular but now declining school of 
ade ography, in which superficiality, an 
"> PWR, to present the novel and startling, 
preponderates. Mr. Davies uses author- 
ansWg ies and quotes them, without however 
mking his book a concatenation of 
quotations. 
In all this, his scholarship does not 
mtrude itself; and disabuse yourself of 
Mie fear that this is a dry-as-dust tome, 
‘ited only for specialists and reference 
Work. It is readable. It is more than 
iat—it is written in a style, clear and 
Bateresting; nor has the author missed 
e potentialities for dramatic treatment 
hich such a life contains. General 
Sader though you be, you will find this 
Mook pleasant and informative reading, 
e while you rest assured that it is a 
B-holarly and authoritive piece of work, 












. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. $5.00. 
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sant’ Angela of the Ursulines 
Mother Francis d’Assisi, O.S.U. 

In reading this truly delightful little 
it is difficult to realize that its 
foine is not some saintly girl of our 
m day, but a maiden of four cen- 
jes ago, so vividly has Mother Francis 
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told the story of her Holy Foundress. 
It is true that the book does not profess 
to be an exact biography; the author 
has written it in story style, and has 
supplied occasional details, non-essential 
in themselves, in order to make her por- 
trait more lifelike. Yet one feels that 
the sympathetic intuition of the writer 
is so true, that the account she gives us 
of Saint Angela is a faithful as well as 
a fascinating one. 

Mother Francis has delicately con- 
veyed to her pages the genuine atmo- 
sphere of beautiful old Italy, the home- 
land of so many saints. Her story of 
her own Foundress will remind the 
reader of other gentle and magnanimous 
women who have done and are doing 
such wonderful things for the Church 
of God. It will inspire, we hope, many 
other Catholic girls to imitate them in 
their essential virtues, whether in the 
cloister or in the world. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.50. 


Foundress of Tyburn Convent 
by Dom Bede Camm, 0.5.B. 


When Dom Bede Camm writes a 
book about Tyburn, we may be sure that 
it will be interesting, instructive and 
devotional. And such is this book of 
the great Benedictine, depicting the life 
of another great Benedictine, Mother 
Mary of St. Peter. the Foundress of 
Tyburn Convent. 

How Mother Mary of St. Peter ac- 
complished her life’s work of founding 
a new branch of the Benedictine family 
in England is interesting reading. This 
nun of whom Cardinal Mercier wrote: 
“She was a Saint, in all the strength 
and meaning of the term,” is shown to 
us as a great contemplative. She at- 
tained the state of transforming union 





with God, described by the great mys- 
tics, wherein suffering becomes a joy. 
In fact, suffering in reparation for the 
sins of the world was one of the char- 
acteristics of the life of the Foundress 
of Tyburn Convent. 

This biography, simply and briefly 
told, by one who knew the Mother inti- 
mately, will be welcomed by the laity 
no less than by priests and religious. 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart and to the 
Apostolate of Suffering will receive a 
new impetus from the life and teaching 
of this saintly Benedictine Nun. 


Burns, Gotes €& Washbourne, Ltd., London, Eng- 
tand. $2.0 


The Church and the World 
by Martin J. Scott, S.J. 

Fr. Scott points out certain falsities 
of modern teaching on social and re- 
ligious questions of importance. Educa- 
tion, Birth Control, the Mystery of 
Evil, Free Will are carefully analyzed, 
the weak points of present-day conten- 
tions exposed, and the true Catholic 
Doctrine defined and explained. While 
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the author artfully invokes science 
against those who deify science, and 
uses common sense to disarm educators 
of the masses who pose as uncommonly 
practical, yet he makes the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and His Church the final 
‘court of appeal in solving these much- 
debated questions. Because error and 
unbelief are so rampant among us, The 
Church and the World will be a wel- 
come message to many. Modern prob- 
lems are portrayed with clearness and 
proper emphasis and the Catholic posi- 
tion shown in its true light. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Queen Victoria 
by E. F. Benson 


In this latest biography of Queen Vic- 
toria, Mr. Benson has given us a portrait 
of literary as well as historical value. The 
use of more recently released documents 
has thrown new light on old questions and 
there are some new interpretations. Yet 
even the oldest and best-known facts are 
invested with interest and charm. 

We follow Victoria from her child- 
hood and her ascent to the throne as a 
girl of eighteen through the years of her 
long reign from 1837 to 1901—years that 
had their full share of work, conflict, 
sorrow and happiness. We see her in her 
relations with her family, her relatives, 
her ministers, foreign royalty and many 
others who entered into her life. Aside 
from people there were problems to be 
dealt with. Through it all she appears 
as both woman and queen, Like all mor- 
tals she had her faults and she made mis- 
takes, but these were outbalanced by the 
many good qualities of her character. 
Her exemplary life completely counter- 
acted the distaste for monarchy which 
had been constantly growing under her 
predecessors. 

All this Mr. Benson has given us, in 
such a way that our interest never lags. 
He has used his sources well and his in- 
terpretations evidence prudent consider- 
ation and sound judgment. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.50. 


From Green Hills of Galilee 
by Cathal O'Byrne 

With the magic charm of the Irish 
story teller, Cathal O’Byrne has sketched 
for us out of his fancy the careers of 
half a dozen characters who appear for 
a brief moment in the New Testament 
narratives. To these he has added in 
equally charming fashion the legend of 
a branch from the Tree of Life which, 
transplanted from Eden, gave growth to 
the beam which formed the Cross. 

More than the story of a few isolated 
lives have we here. For the author has 
drawn them against the background of 









the land as the luxuriant beauty, 
wealth and the poverty, the joys andj 
suffering, the business and the pleasy, 
of Galilee, Samaria and Judea are py 
sented to our view. Not only do th 
serve for the author’s tales, but th 
supply us with a setting in which 
may place many other events relay 
in the Gospels. 

In a style that is living and filled 
beauty Cathal O’Byrne has given y 
book which will be a delight to all yj 
care to enjoy a gem of English pr 
while obtaining spiritual profit. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Hasta La Vista 
by Christopher Morley 


Christopher Morley claims that 
finds it impossible to put himself do 
to serious thought aboard ship. Hen 
one hardly expects to find much ph 
sophical speculation in this sketch of 
vacation voyage to Peru. Yet in kj 
reflections and the working up of hj 
observations, he does serve choi 
morsels of food for thought. 

But for the most part he gives 
leisurely account of a delightful summ 
excursion—and it is as such that it my 
be read. Morley can write—no a 
denies that. Such easy-flowing, rid 
and colloquial prose is an endless wa 
der and delight. Nothing forced, even 
thing flows naturally and spontaneous) 
What is most characteristic is his o 
stant use of literary allusion. Thing 
scenes, people—recall books, their ch 
acters, their authors. If you are loo 
ing for a diverting book of travel, wri 
ten in spritely and gripping prose, wil 
a goodly amount of information withd 
your search is ended here. Writte 
aboard ship a traveler will find itd 
interesting book to carry along. 
- Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. 
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FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: | 
=3 SUGGESTIONS = 








Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

] cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 

| are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 

MISSION they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 

| China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 

NEEDS | maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 

sha for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 

If doe the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 

Here not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 

1 phil _ of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
ch of as well as dollars. 

In } 

of hi 


cho} “) Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 


/ field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 


ives “men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 


sum Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
it mus 


ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
“a STUDENT anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 


be Fs BURSES cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 


ever; of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
eous ‘y for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
_ , port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
a that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
» lot appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
1, wr you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
e, wit will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 

wit 
N rite 


- »  Ithas been well said that it isa poor Will which does not name 
it a 


“) Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
' should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 

YOUR whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 


special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 
I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
v organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
{$ } Dollars, and I further 


direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


ty, NT 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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In His Name: For His Cause 


This Number of The Sign is Dedicated to the Memory 

of Those Passionist Missionaries Who Gave Their All 

for Christ in China; and to Those Priests and Sisters 

in Our Vicariate of V tranling Who Are Burning Out 

Their Lives in Devoted Service. To Their Support 
The Sign is P. ledlgedl. 


i hic PaLasae: For His or 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS are simply the Church growing. Like the Church 
itself the Missions know no boundary of time or place or color. In distant, isolated 
Hunan, on one of those frontiers of God’s Kingdom on earth, our Fathers and 
Sisters are making history. Theirs is not a story of conquest and power—except 
the conquest of evil and the power of Christ’s Cross—but the ineffaceable record 
of sharing their lives with those who are unwilling strangers to the Truth. 


No price can be set upon the tireless labors of the Church’s frontiersmen, nor 
cold figures be listed as payment for their deeds. For who can tell the worth of 
cultured Sisters dressing with their own hands the forbidding wounds of outcasts, 
that they may reveal a little of Christ’s mercy? Who will say that pennies, dimes 
or dollars are thrown away when a missionary feeds his famished fellow creatures 
whose hungry bodies are but faint symbols of their famished souls? Is glittering 
gold, so widely worshipped and so wildly squandered, wasted when it equips the 
priest of God to go where he may place souls on the threshold of Heaven? 


To take the gnawing hunger from human hearts, to smile away the agony 
of fear from terror-stricken eyes; to heal, to strengthen, to offer the gift of 
life eternal—this is the unmatched vocation of the Foreign Missionary. Yet it is 
a startling fact that he is too often pitifully handicapped and a reproaching fact 
that he need not be. His efforts at times are fruitless, his zealous plans stillborn, 
his heroic life in part wasted because we in the homeland do not always realize his 


dire need. 


There are none who read these lines, were they to spend one day in any of our 
Passionist Missions, but would share until they knew the strange, sweet joy of 
painful sacrifice. May vision be given to all to realize the stirring deeds that are 
being done for Christ, and the soul-searching appeal, so modestly made by our 
missionaries, in His Name and for His Cause. 








